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Foreword 



RING LARDNER was the only man who could have written the 
right foreword to this book, the only one who could have 
brought out just what a piece of Americana it is. 

Ring was the pioneer among sport writers in discovering the 
literary riches that lay in the baseball bushers, those bumptious, 
nervy innocents who are so suddenly derricked from the back- 
woods into the blazing spotlight of metropolitan fame. And he 
became a classic because he never went "literary" in describing 
them. He always wrote of them as they were. 

But Lardner never had a Gashouse Gang to write about. He 
had to find his models here and there on various clubs. Every 
team had one or two and John McGraw's Giants always had 
more than that. The Giants came near to cornering color in 
Lardner's early days, but McGraw was so picturesque himself 
that he hogged the spectrum. 

You can imagine, then, how Lardner's great owl-eyes would 
have kindled had he seen the St. Louis Cardinals come out on the 
field an entire. cast of his favorite characters bunched, assembled, 
ready for his pen. He, who had always had to sieve for his 
nuggets, would have been face to face with a vast pocket of pure 
gold, the Homestake Lode, itself, laid bare. 

Lardner, however, was gone from the baseball scene before 
the Gashousers made their fabulous entrance upon the Diamond 
[that incomparable stage for Americana,] led by that perfect 
subject for another Bret Harte or Mark Twain, the one and 
only Dizzy Dean. 

The sport writers, who, as a class, are closer to Harte and 
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Twain tlian are any other group of writers, kept an unending 
surf-beau of publicity washing on the Cardinals, not so much 
because tliey won as because they fit the historic pattern of the 
American success story the legend of the country boy who, on 
native wit and vitality, crashes through, clear up to the top. 

Swarming up from the Ozark farms, the Oklahoma cow 
ranges, the West Virginia coal mines, the Texas wheat fields, 
the Georgia cotton lands, the Gas housers redramatized for the 
public that old, traditional story about the talent of the com- 
mon man. 

Your typical Cardinal rookie is a poor boy of rudimentary 
education, bursting with base hits and ambition, a lean, whip- 
muscled kid who can throw and run all day. He may not know 
the right side of the plate for his fork, but he knows it for his 
bat. He comes to town like Yankee Doodle, like Young Hickory, 
Andy Jackson, himself. He wants money, but more than that he 
wants to play baseball and play it always. Around him grow 
up the historic tall tales of the pioneers. He can out-holler, out- 
sing, out-race, out-smart, out-fight, out-throw anybody, any 
place, any time. 

Where more genteel National League clubs, manned by high- 
salaried stars, have trembled before tie lordly, rich New York 
Yankees in World Series, the yipping young Cards have ripped 
into the Brewer's Big Horses without reverence. And even when, 
in trades, Cards have passed to other clubs, the mark of the Gas- 
house has, so often, still remained upon them; Lippy Durocher 
passing on the sign to the Brooklyn Dodgers so artfully that that 
whole revitalized team soon came to be called the "Bums"; Dizzy 
Dean, sold to the Cubs, an old, worn-out, crippled hero, climb- 
ing the mountain at Wrigley Field in the '38 World Series to try 
and halt the rout of his licked and docile Cubs, and for almost 
eight innings taming the awesome Yankees with nothing but his 
dauntless grin and his "nothing" ball. What he threw was piti- 
fully slow, but it came up to the rubber as big as his heart, and 
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it be-boggled the Yanks so completely that, with a little break 
or two of the game, it should have won. 

As it was, 40,000 mourning people stood applauding for him, 
and not for the victorious Yanks when at last he and his dead, 
dead arm came down, in failure, off the mound and vanished 
among the shadows of the dugout. 

For me, that day, it was a St. Louis, not Chicago uniform, he 
wore, and all that September afternoon I saw red birds in the air 
around his head. 

A lot of us, in those 1930'$, wrote about those Dean-Durocher- 
Frisch-Medwick-Martin-Ripper Collins Gashousers every chance 
we got. (Pepper Martin, thrown out sliding into third, will al- 
ways lie sharper in my memory than Babe Ruth hitting a homer.) 
But Roy Stockton of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch knew the Gang 
better than any of us. He lived with them. He knew everything 
that I am trying to say about them, and far, far more. Intimate 
with and trusted by both front office and dressingroom, Stock- 
ton has been the right man to have collected the facts, ferreted 
out the secrets, filed the anecdotes, understood the humors and 
appraised the deeds of the colorful young men who came and 
went during the amazing development of the Cardinal baseball 
machine. 

He tells you how that development occurred a most inter- 
esting business story in itself for Stockton is one of the best 
newspaper reporters alive, cool, scrupulous, penetrating of mind, 
but after all die best thing about him, and his book, is that with 
all his concern for facts he isn't color-blind. 

LLOYD LEWIS 

Associate Editor, and formerly 
Sports Editor Chicago Daily News 
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From Rags to Riches 



Branch Rickey, president and manager of the St. Lotus 
Cardinals, covered his eyes with his hands. He could not 
bear to look. Out there on the infield at the Polo Grounds, 
his second baseman and batting star, Rogers Hornsby, was lying 
unconscious. Johnny Lavan, the St. Louis shortstop, had fielded 
a grounder, and the ball, which he had thrown mechanically, 
without taking time to look, had struck Hornsby on the head. 
Only the night before, Rickey had been offered $350,000 
for Hornsby. That is a lot of money, no matter what your back- 
ground. And what was Rickey's background? Born in a small 
Ohio town, his parents had made great sacrifices so he could go 
to school and college. The Rickeys always had to count their 
nickels. And here was a Rickey, president of a poverty-stricken 
baseball club, a club deep in debt, offered $350,000 for one 
player. 

Rickey had met Charles A. Stoneham, president of the New 
York Giants, by appointment in a cafe at i loth Street and Broad- 
way. With Stoneham were Manager John J. McGraw and Judge 
Francis X. McQuade, of the New York club, and Oscar Cooper, 
a banker. Stoneham's first offer was $i 50,000, but Rickey laughed 
and stood firm even when Stoneham berated him for a foolhardy 
and irresponsible club president. 
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"Your board of directors will hang you for betraying their 
trust," Stoneham told him. "You must have a price what is it?" 

"Half a million dollars," Rickey replied, and it was Stone- 
ham's turn to laugh. But he raised his bid to $200,000, then 
$300,000 and finally $350,000. 

"You, the president of one of the richest clubs in the world, 
offer me three hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the greatest 
player in the business," Rickey said. "Hornsby is an established 
star and you have a wealthy club in a great population center. 
My club is poor. But poor as we are and small though our city 
is, I'll give you one hundred thousand dollars for one of your 
great players who has been in only four or five games. I'll give 
you one hundred thousand dollars for Frank Frisch. Or I'll give 
you Hornsby if you'll give me Frisch and two hundred thousand 
dollars." 

McGraw vetoed that proposition and the conference broke 
up. 

"I'll never forget those moments on the bench," Rickey said 
afterward. "Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars suddenly 
mobilized out there on the ttujf at the Polo Grounds. They were 
large silver dollars. They had arms and legs and wings and faces 
that mocked at me. They did squads right and squads left, and 
right oblique and left oblique. They turned cartwheels, and as 
they rushed on their way out, toward the exits and over the 
fences, each one laughed at me. 

"Hornsby recovered, but I didn't. Three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, and I had offered one hundred thousand dollars 
for Frisch. A total of four hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and all for two men. If I had the two men, I could sell them to 
Stoneham for four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. But I had 
no Frisch and, I feared, then, I no longer had a Hornsby. 

"But I said to myself that I could find other Hornsbys and 
other Frisches. I would find them young, but I could find them 
and develop them. Pick them from the sand lots and keep them 
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until they became stars. All I needed was die place to train 
them." 

That's how the idea of chain-store baseball was born, on 
that afternoon at the Polo Grounds in the summer of 1919. Sired 
by necessity, the idea has carried the Cardinals from poverty 
and a sea of red ink to affluence and championships. 

On that afternoon when Hornsby was knocked unconscious, 
the Cardinals owed $150,000 and he was their only player worth 
important money. 

Today the Cardinals are the pride of the National League 
when comparison of the League with the American crops up. 
It is the St. Louis club that, through the years, has won pennants 
and world championships for the National and enabled it to hold 
its head high, right in the teeth of the American League. 

They became stronger, then stronger. When they needed a 
man for Hornsby's place, they got him. Through the years 
Hornsby became manager. He led the club to its first pennant. 
He was followed by Frisch, as second baseman, then as man- 
ager. And Frisch won pennants and world honors. And players 
for other positions have been found, players like Terry Moore, 
when center-field trouble developed. The answer that time was 
Moore. He could throw a baseball into a barrel at 100 yards, 
run 100 yards in 10 seconds, and hit a ball a country mile. One 
spring, in an exhibition game with his uncles, the Cardinals, he 
hit one over the fence at Avon Park, Florida the first time, 
probably the only time, the feat ever was accomplished. Moore 
was only one of many in a parade from Rochester, Columbus, 
Houston and other points. 

When Chick Hafey developed contract trouble and Sam 
Breadon ordered him sold or traded, Rickey summoned half a 
dozen outfielders. Joe Medwick, from Houston, was one of them 
and he made good immediately. 

Right field was not covered satisfactorily in 1933; Manager 
Frisch asked for help; Rickey summoned Johnny Rothrock from 
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Columbus, and Johnny played every inning of every game for 
the 1934 Cardinals. 

When Sunny Jim Bottomley seemed to be on the down 
grade with a salary that was rather high, James [Ripper] Collins 
was called from Rochester and, after a short apprenticeship, he 
replaced Bottomley as the regular first baseman, making Bot- 
tomley available as trading material. 

Charley Gelbert suffered an accident while hunting, after 
the 1932 season, which forced him out of baseball when he was 
reaching the peak. The Cardinals were not prepared within the 
organization to replace so young a man, so the club selected Leo 
Durocher, of Cincinnati, as the shortstop it wanted and obtained 
his services by giving Pitchers Paul Derringer and Allyn Stout 
two farm products and Infielder Sparky Adams. 

Harvesting crops from farms, the Cardinals got in the money. 
Before the idea began to function, it was necessary to economize 
in every possible way. The Cardinals lived at the cheapest re- 
spectable hotels they could find. Regulars, in the game every day, 
and a few pitchers were given lower berths, but if you were a 
rookie player or a rookie newspaperman you rode from city to 
city in an upper. 

In peacetime, if one of the better hotels should refuse to give 
the boys the service to which they have become accustomed since 
leaving La Plata, Missouri, or Sylacauga, Alabama, the Cardinals 
move to. another. Instead of crowding into the uppers and lowers 
of one Pullman car, the team orders all lowers, using three cars 
if necessary. 

In the old days business was transacted by mail. With Rickey 
as farm supervisor, flying became the means of travel. At regular 
intervals business managers are summoned from the chain stores 
for round-table conferences at the St. Louis headquarters. Trans- 
portation, telephone and telegraph bills stagger the office help. 

The Branch Rickey chain-store idea did it all. Under it the 
Cardinals operate development farms in leagues of every classi- 
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fication. They own the Rochester club of the International 
League, Columbus of the American Association, Houston of the 
Texas League fidle after Pearl Harbor), and so on. Besides the 
clubs owned cutright there are others with which the Cardinals 
have working agreements and from which the outstanding stars 
are graduated to larger circuits, until they are ready for the major 
league tests ii St. Louis uniform. 

Rickey became the most important figure at baseball meet- 
jngs. At major or minor gatherings, club owners, managers and 
|co2z& waited on him. At one minor-league convention seven 
men stood in a line in a hotel lobby, waiting for a few words 
with Rickey. He and his party, including scouts, club presidents 
and managers, occupied twenty-seven rooms at the hotel. 

When the St. Louis National League club, in a badly run- 
down condition, was purchased in 1917 from Mrs. Helen Hath- 
away Robison Britton, it was a civic enterprise to prevent the 
sale of the team to outsiders. There was a ballyhoo dinner at the 
Mercantile Club and teams of stock salesmen were formed. The 
Knothole Gang Idea, conceived by J. G Jones, a St. Louis attor- 
ney, was explained. Anyone buying a share of stock at twenty- 
five dollars was to have the right to give a season's pass to some 
deserving boy, so that the youngsters of the community could 
have their big-league baseball without having to depend on knot- 
holes in the fence. There was to be a Knothole Gang and the 
members would develop into loyal Cardinal fans who, in later 
years, would keep the turnstiles busy. 

The price was $350,000 and the first payment was to be 
$75,000, but the early stock-selling drive netted only $50,000. 
However, Mrs. Britton really wanted to sell and agreed to accept 
the amount. 

Rickey resigned his position as business manager of the 
Browns, the American League club in St. Louis, and became 
president of the Cardinals. To make the road rougher for the 
project, the country went to war, Rickey entered the service, 
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and when he returned in January, 1919, he fomd the Cardinals 
in a bad way. 

The 1918 team had finished last in the pennat race and the 
turnstiles had rusted for lack of customers. The cash box was 
empty, Major Rickey was broke, too; and because there was no 
money to pay a manager, Rickey, along with the dities of presi- 
dent, assumed the task of directing the team on the field. 

A spring training trip to Florida or Texas was out of the 
question. There was no money for railroad fare. And so it was 
decided to condition the athletes in St. Louis, using tKe^as^jall 
field and gymnasium of Washington University. 

An angel came along in the person of A. M. Diez, a stock- 
holder who had made a fortune out of shoe findings. He was a 
baseball fan and, as a sporting proposition, agreed to advance 
enough money to finance the modified training program. 

As the opening of the league season drew near, the problem 
of equipping the team with uniforms arose. It was out of the 
question to buy a set of new ones. The money advanced by Diez 
had been used to feed the players, transport them to and from 
the university campus and to provide baseballs and bats. The cash 
box was empty again. 

Rickey rummaged around among the uniforms of the 1918 
season and found a dozen that could be patched and repaired. He 
canvassed the sporting-goods houses until he found one that 
agreed to match the old ones as nearly and as cheaply as possible 
and to extend credit. 

And so, with half the squad wearing old uniforms and with 
Rickey serving as manager and president to save money, the 
Cardinals went to the baseball wars of 1919. It was no wonder 
that Charles A. Stoneham confidently expected to buy Rogers 
Hornsby. 

With not even enough money to provide the smaller neces- 
saries of baseball life, it was natural that the Cardinals found 
themselves severely handicapped as they sought to build up the 
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team with player talent Even when the club found an excep-r 
tional bargain, there were many difficulties. 

At that early time, Rickey had convinced the baseball world 
that he was an unusually keen observer, an astute judge of ball 
players. His chief scout, the late Charley Barrett, was just. as 
outstanding when it came to seeing future greatness in the awk- 
ward youths of the minor leagues, the sand lots or the college 
campus. But in effect, Rickey and Barrett frequently found that 
they were serving other clubs, indirectly, but effectually. 

Barrett would see possibilities in a young player and inquire 
as to the sale price. Perhaps the minor-league club owner or 
manager had not seen the hallmark of a Hornsby or a Sisler or 
a Grove in the player, but when the astute Barrett made in- 
quiries, that was different. Scouts of the wealthier clubs would 
be informed that Branch Rickey and Charley Barrett had made 
an offer for Pitcher Joe Doque. If Barrett offered $3,000 for 
Doque, he must be worth more than that to a club with money, 
and time and again Barrett would come back empty handed from 
his bargain-hunting trips, having learned that Joe Doque had 
been sold for two or three times $3,000 to New York, Detroit 
or Chicago. 

When, despite handicaps, promising players were picked up, 
the Cardinals found it difficult to keep them during the necessary 
period of development. It is customary for major-league clubs 
to send young players to minor-league teams under optional 
agreements. This amounts to a loan of the player's services; the 
minor-league club, in return, giving the player instruction in the 
fine points of the game. 

This arrangement does not always work out satisfactorily. 
Good pitchers are overworked by overzealous minor-league man- 
agers. Others are neglected. Minor-league clubs make much of 
their profits, or did when there was profit in the business, by 
selling young stars to the majors. Naturally, they prefer to 
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devote their time and attention to players whom they own 
outright. 

Rickey visualized a chain of minor-league teams of various 
classifications a kindergarten, grade school, preparatory school 
and a university of baseball which eventually would graduate 
shining Phi Beta Kappa students of the game Hornsbys, Frisches, 
Sislers, Cobbs, Speakers and Mathewsons. They would lift the 
Cardinals out of the doldrums of red ink and could be sold to the 
Stonehams, Rupperts and Navins for battalions of silver dollars. 

Rickey talked about his dream at every opportunity, and in 
1920 a man came along who listened to him. 

The man was Sam Breadon, aggressive, with a square jaw, 
and a willingness to back up his judgment with his dollars. 

Breadon, a former bank^ clerk who moved from New York 
to St. Louis in 1904 and decided that the automobile industry 
offered more to a young man than did a bookkeeper's stool, was 
one of the early investors in the Knothole Gang Idea. He bought 
eighty shares in 1917, investing $2,000. He was a baseball fan as 
well as a successful business man and, though the Cardinals were 
staggering on their way, he saw the possibilities of the future. 
In 1920 he put $5,000 more into the club, became a member of 
the board of directors and looked around for other blocks of 
stock. ! 

Breadon quickly became outstanding among the stockholders 
because of his interest, his enthusiasm, and his holdings; on Jan- 
uary 13, 1920, he replaced Rickey as president. Through that 
year and the next he increased his holdings, and in November, 
1922, he bought 1048 shares of common stock from J. C. Jones, 
thereby gaining a controlling interest. 

Rickey's idea was just a dream to most of the stockholders, 
but to Sam Breadon it was something real, with a dollars-and- 
cents fabric; in'February, 192 1, the two men forged the first link 
in the Cardinal chain. They purchased 50 per cent of the stock 
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of the Syracuse club, of the International League, from E. C. 
Landgraf, for $20,000. 

At last the Cardinals had a place where young players could 
be sent for development, and so many promising juvenile stars 
were found and placed that in October of the same year the 
board of directors voted to further the project. They placed a 
fund of $25,000 at the disposal of the president and manager, 
to be used at their discretion for buying players and to increase 
minor-league holdings. 

Rickey and Breadon soon discovered that the 50 per cent ar- 
rangement was not satisfactory. James Leroy Bottomley, who 
wrote from Nokomis, Illinois, that he thought he could play 
major-league baseball if he had an opportunity, was given the 
chance; by the time he graduated to Syracuse, it was evident 
that he was to be a star. 

Landgraf had continued as president at Syracuse and when 
major-league clubs began to make attractive off ers for Bottomley, 
Landgraf wanted to accept. 

It was with great difficulty that he was persuaded to return 
Bottomley, for a more modest sum, to the Cardinals, who had 
found him and farmed him to Syracuse. 

Experience at Houston in the Texas League also proved the 
folly of trying to operate with only a part interest in a chain 
store. From California had come a sturdy young fellow named 
Charles Haf ey. Haf ey reported as a pitcher, but Rickey, sitting in 
the grandstand during a morning workout, quickly classified him 
properly. Branch heard the crack of a bat against a baseball that 
was particularly sweet to his ears and saw a line drive whack 
against the lumber in the left-field bleachers. 

"Judas Priest, who hit that ball?" he wanted to know. 

"That's a boy named Hafey, from California," Old Joe Sug- 
den replied. "He's a pitcher." 

"You mean he was a pitcher," Rickey replied. "Tell him he's 
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no longer one. He's an outfielder. Throw away his toe plate and 
buy him sun glasses." 

Hafey became an outfielder. He went through the kinder- 
garten stages and reached Houston. The Cardinals' first invest- 
ment there was the purchase of nineteen shares of a total of 100 
for $19,000. The holdings were increased until the Cardinals 
owned 59 per cent. However, because of objections within the 
Texas League to ownership by persons in a higher circuit, the 
stock was in a straw man's name. 

Hafey became a sensational hitter at Houston, and Rickey 
awoke one morning to learn that the president of the Houston 
club was eager to sell the slugger to a rival major-league club for 
$35,000. 

The Cardinals were at a disadvantage. They could not shout 
from the housetops that they owned 59 per cent of the stock 
and that the club president was not doing right by them in selling 
Hafey. So they had to dig into their left pocket and pay $35,000 
to Houston, their pain alleviated in part by the fact that 59 
per cent of the purchase price eventually found its way into their 
right pocket. 

It was apparent that straw men and part ownership were not 
satisfactory, so that the emergency fund was used during 1922 
to purchase the other 50 per cent of the Syracuse stock. The 
Cardinals then challenged the situation at Houston. Increasing 
their holdings there to 90 per cent, they called for a showdown, 
opened their books, showed what the stock had cost, what they 
had spent for a new baseball plant, had a fair p'rice set by an 
impartial committee, and asked the league to buy them out or 
forever keep its peace. 

No one advanced to pay the fair price of approximately 
$500,000, and the Cardinal ownership of the Houston Club has 
been out in the open ever since. 

Expansion of the chain -of farms might have been impossible 
if it had not been for a profitable year at the box office in 1922. 
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The club was beginning to show the results of the careful plan- 
ning and shrewd trading; when it made a noise like a pennant 
contender, half a million persons attended the home games, al- 
most as many as the contests on the road, and the books at the 
end of the season showed a profit of $138,000. 

If Breadon needed convincing that the farm idea was not an 
empty dream, here was the proof. The final payment to Mrs. 
Britton was made in 1923, the club was out of debt, and the 
business of expansion continued. Sioux City, Iowa, was added to 
the chain in 1924; by 1925, the Cardinals owned that farm, all 
of Fort Smith, Arkansas, all of Syracuse, and 90 per cent of 
Houston. 

Then, in 1926, after a total of $160,000 had been invested 
in minor-league holdings, the Cardinals won St. Louis' first pen- 
nant in thirty-eight years. On that Cardinal squad of twenty- 
five players, fifteen had spent all of their baseball careers in the 
St. Louis organization. There was not a man on the team who 
had cost more than $10,000. It was tangible proof that players 
could be picked green, trained, polished and developed into 
valuable major leaguers. 

Rickey had stepped down as field manager before the Car- 
dinals gained their great triumph of 1926. If Rickey had a flaw, it 
was that he was too intelligent for his players. He talked over 
their heads. His baseball was sound. Rogers Hornsby has said that 
there wasn't a smarter man in baseball than Rickey, that he was 
always a jump or two ahead of the opposition. He also was far 
ahead of his men in his ideas. .They never quite caught up with 
him. The team was in last place in 1925, when Breadon per- 
suaded Rickey to turn over the managerial reins to Hornsby and 
to take the full-time job of business manager. 

Hornsby, practical and unimaginative, took the excellent 
club that Rickey had built and quickly whipped it into a pennant 
contender. He recalled Shortstop Tommy Thevenow from Syra- 
cuse, arranged a trade with the Chicago Cubs for Catcher Bob 
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O'Farrell, claimed the great Grover Cleveland Alexander from 
the Cubs for the waiver price a mere $4,000 traded Heine 
Mueller to the Giants for Billy Southworth, and, in 1926, led 
his men to a pennant and the world championship. 

The country's baseball fans still talk about the world series 
and the dramatic seventh game, played in New York on a drizzly 
afternoon. People who saw the contest will never forget the 
picture of Grover Cleveland Alexander trudging from the bull 
pen through an October mist, saving the championship for the 
Cardinals. 

Alexander Old Pete to his teammates had pitched a full 
game the day before and followed it with a night full of celebra- 
tion, an old Alexander custom. Hornsby feared the combination 
might have impaired the efficiency of the great right arm, but, 
in the seventh inning, when Jess Haines developed a blister on 
a pitching finger, Hornsby called a halt and signaled to the bull 
pen for Old Pete. 

"People always ask me what I said to Alex when I went out 
to meet him," Hornsby explains. "I left my position and met him 
halfway between the bull pen and the infield. I wanted to find 
out if he could see. He recognized me all right, which was en- 
couraging. He had been dozing in the bull pen, but his eyes were 
about open when he met me. So I told him we were ahead, but 
that the bases were filled, two out in the seventh inning, with 
Lazzeri at bat. I had told him he was our best bet and that if 
we needed help Fd call him. 

" 'Don't worry, Rog,' Alex said to me. 'I guess there's nothing 
to do but give Lazzeri a lot of trouble.' And so, after I saw that 
he could see and walk and didn't have anything in his hip pocket, 
I told him to go in and pitch." 

Alexander took five practice pitches, struck out Lazzeri with 
the bases filled, ending that dramatic inning; then he turned back 
the Yankees for two more innings to make the underdog Car- 
dinals the champions. 
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"And there never will be another thrill like that one for any 
of the Cardinals of 1926," Hornsby confided. i 

Now there was money to carry out the chain-store idea in a 
big way, and the Cardinals made the most of it. Each year there 
were additions. Unsatisfactory links were . discarded and more 
desirable ones substituted. In 1928 Syracuse was sold, and Roch- 
ester bought in its place. The investment in minor-league holdings 
increased to $946,000. 

At first baseball ridiculed Rickey and his farm idea. Then 
opposition crystallized. It was encountered first at Houston, 
where the other club owners legislated against the entry of major- 
league capital. Later, Judge Landis took up the cudgel. But, by 
that time, the Cardinals had established property rights, and an 
order to discontinue would have been tantamount to confisca- 
tion. Others clubs adopted the idea. 

It has been said that local ownership of minor-league clubs is 
the ideal situation; that it is not proper for one club to control 
so many players as are at the beck and call of the Cardinals; 
that advancement of players in their profession is blocked or 
* hindered by all the strings attached to them by the St. Louis 
organization. 

The Cardinals' reply was that the club had turned to the 
chain-store idea as a measure for self-preservation. If a near mo- 
nopoly now grew out of the idea, there had been a worse one 
in the field when the Cardinals had been unable to compete with 
the checkbooks of the wealthy Giants, Yankees, Tigers and 
White Sox. 

Proof that players are not retarded by reason of Cardinal 
control came in the fact that, one season, more than seventy-two 
players found by the Cardinals, or trained in what flippant critics 
called Rickey's Chain Gang, were in the major leagues at the 
same time. 

The annual surplus of talent has been used to good advantage. 
In 1928, St. Louis needed a catcher to replace OTarrelL Young 
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players from the farms were used in an exchange with the Phila- 
delphia National League Club; Jimmy Wilson was obtained by 
the Cardinals. Similar deals have been made when there was need. 

The Cardinals sold Pitcher Bill Lee to the Cubs, Pitcher Fritz 
Ostermueller to the Red Sox, Bob Worthington to the Braves. 

Rickey and his chain-store idea saved many a minor-league 
club, even leagues, from the scrap heap during the depression. 
Loans were made to clubs and to entire leagues to carry them 
through a season. In return, the Cardinals got the pick of the 
players at the end of the year. These arrangements were not 
always profitable. But the farsighted Rickey realized that with- 
out the minor leagues, baseball soon would dry up at the roots 
and die. If there were no elementary schools or high schools, 
there would be no need for the university; much of the Car- 
dinal attention has been devoted to the Class D and C leagues, 
the elementary schools of baseball training. 

Each year the Cardinals sponsor free-for-all trial camps or 
training schools in various parts of the country. In 1919, the 
youth with baseball ambitions thought only of playing with the 
Giants, Yankees, Tigers or White Sox. But Rickey made the 
youth of the land Cardinal-minded. Winter and summer, the mail 
brings letters from young men who want to play baseball. And 
the Cardinals answer all letters. 

In 1934 more than 450 rookies reported at the Cardinals' 
spring camps, 85 per cent of whom had never before signed a 
baseball contract. For them the Cards were opening, for the first 
time, the door to a baseball career. 

Four schooling and trial camps were held during the summer, 
attended by almost 1,000 boys with no previous professional 
experience. 

Seldom have the Cardinals encountered serious competition in 
persuading young men that their chain stores opened up the 
widest and easiest avenue to the majors. Rickey has a way with 
men. A college graduate, a former professional player, former 
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baseball coach at the University of Michigan, an attorney and 
a fine public speaker, he has a compelling personality. The aver- 
age father, after an hour's conversation with Branch Rickey, 
jumps at the chance to intrust his son's future to the man. 

Jack Smith, an outfielder with the club several years ago, 
had a high regard for Rickey's ability as a talker. He decided one 
winter that he was not satisfied with the contract offered. He 
journeyed to St. Louis and informed the newspapers that he was 
a holdout. A week passed without a conference between the 
player and Rickey, Smith still reporting from his hotel strong- 
hold that he was a steadfast holdout. 

Finally, a friendly scribe suggested that Jack ought to visit 
Rickey at the Cardinal office and save himself time and money 
by trying to reach a compromise agreement. 

"Not me," Smith replied. "I ain't going to see Mr. Rickey. 
Five minutes with him and I'll sign anything he hands me and 
I won't be a holdout any more." 

Rickey, feeling responsibility as guardian of the young men 
in the organization, frequently made clubhouse talks to warn and 
arm them against temptation. Occasionally a youth took him 
seriously. 

Clarence [Heine] Mueller, a product of the St. Louis munic- 
ipal diamonds, signed a Cardinal contract, went to training camp 
with other young men who had been chased to the train by the 
cows, and heard one of Rickey's clubhouse exhortations. 

Heine had relatives, including a comely girl cousin, in the 
town where the team was training, and that evening, after the 
day's practice, he was escorting Cousin Lulu to an ice-cream 
parlor. As he approached the parlor he saw Rickey walking 
down the street in his direction. Unceremoniously, Heine pushed 
Cousin Lulu into the nearest doorway, with orders to stay put, 
and then sauntered away to avoid his manager. When Rickey 
disappeared, Heine returned and found the girl cousin indignant. 
"I don't care how mad you get," Heine retorted. "That was 
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Mr. Branch Rickey, manager from the St. Louis Cardinals, com- 
ing down the street; and, after all, I'm down here already to train 
for the Redbirdsj not to run around with women." 

Thoroughness marks the Cardinal training and trial camps. 
Managers, scouts, club executives and coaches attend, and each 
boy is card-indexed. Each is watched and checked individually, 
and if, at the nightly conferences, one inspector reports tagging 
a young man as having a single asset, he is retained for further 
trial. 

Few stars have slipped through the hands of the St. Louis 
owners, once they have been caught in the great dragnet. Lonnie 
Warneke, of the Cubs, was an exception. He belonged to the 
Cardinals early in his career. A slender youth from Arkansas, 
with a burning fast ball, he was sent to Houston, then shunted 
to Laurel, Mississippi, tagged as a fine prospect. 

Laurel's manager did not see the future greatness in Warneke. 
He informed St. Louis that he was about to dispose of the young 
pitcher to a club outside the organization. The card index at 
headquarters showed that Warneke from the beginning had been 
labeled as having promise. A scout was sent to Laurel to pass 
final judgment. He grudgingly gave his consent to the release 
and Warneke passed out of the organization, to develop later 
into a brilliant master of pitching. 

But the mistake served a purpose. In annual instructions to 
camp inspectors, the case is mentioned, Warneke must have had 
that fast ball at that early date. Let there be no such blunders in 
the future. 

At the outset, the Cardinals, wanting to make the farm clubs 
as nearly self-supporting as possible, knew that it was essential 
to have the good will of the customers in the minors. They 
decided, therefore, never to take an important player from a farm 
during the playing season. At the end of the pennant race, the 
fans expect and want to see their heroes graduate. But never dur- 
ing a season have the Cards wrecked or impaired a farm team 
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by taking away a player, no matter how crying the need in St. 
Louis might be. 

Minor-league clubs in the chain have had more than their 
own share of success. Rochester, shortly after it came under St. 
Louis ownership, won three consecutive pennants. Houston won 
in the Texas League and also gained the Dixie Series champion- 
ship under the Cardinal banner. Columbus won American Asso- 
ciation titles and the Little World Series, in competition with 
the International League, in 1933 anc ^ J 934- 

Instead of resentment among the minor leagues, there have 
been through the years more requests than the Cardinals could 
take care of, for assistance and ownership. 

The 1934 personnel of the Redbirds proved how well St. 
Louis had builded. The Cardinals dashed gallantly down the 
stretch to win the pennant and make Bill Terry and the Giants 
sick of all wisecracks, especially those concerning the presence 
of Brooklyn in the league. Then the Cardinals defeated Detroit 
in a dramatic seven-game world series and the chain-store stamp 
was on the outstanding Cardinal heroes. 

Dizzy and Paul Dean, who pitched the National League team 
to victory, each winning two games and the hearts of the coun- 
try outside of Michigan, were picked up as boys and trained in 
the Cardinal chain stores. "Me and Paul" were hailed as the out- 
standing box-office attraction in baseball, successors to Babe Ruth. 
Babe cost the Yankees $125,000. "Me and Paul" cost the Car- 
dinals nothing but a few headaches. 

Bill DeLancey, the juvenile catcher, who did all of the back- 
stopping in the series, was obtained in the same way, for nothing. 
Joe Medwick, hard-hitting left fielder and idol of the Detroit 
fruit and produce merchants, was found on a Jersey sand lot and 
developed at Scottdale, Pennsylvania, and Houston. 

Collins, the first baseman, became Cardinal property when 
St. Louis sold Syracuse and obtained Rochester and its roster. 

Johnny Leonard [Pepper] Martin, who galloped to national 
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fame in the 1931 world series as the Wild Horse of the Osage, 
making a one-man show of the victory over Connie Mack's 
Athletics, also was a product of the chain stores, costing only the 
trouble of developing him and teaching him that a Pullman car 
was safer than riding the rods. 

Two of the infielders were obtained in trades. Frisch became 
a Cardinal in the 1926 Hornsby trade. Durocher figured in the 
1933 swap with Cincinnati. Chick Fullis was the only St. Louis 
outfielder in the series developed outside the organization. 

Color and courage are two assets the Cardinals are glad to find 
in rookies, and the team of 1934 had both in large quantities. The 
Deans stood out. They figured prominently in that drive down 
the stretch, during which St. Louis won twenty of its last twenty- 
five games. And when Detroit was leading, three games to two, 
in the rough-and-tumble world series, Captain Leo Durocher 
remarked that the situation was made to order for the Cardinals. 

"We haven't cracked on a hiU yet," he said. "When the fight- 
ing gets tough, that's where we shine." 

The Breadon-Rickey combination worked smoothly for 
twenty years. Rickey, whose contract netted him a share in the 
profits, had a free hand in shifting, trading, buying and selling 
players. He consulted Breadon only when a deal involved first- 
line strength. 

Breadon decided questions of business policy and hired and 
fired managers. As Rickey's shrewdness is a byword with base- 
ball people, so is Breadon's luck. Every time Breadon meets a 
dilemma and he has tackled many of them he comes out of the 
scuffle with a solid gold, diamond-studded horn in either hand. 

Rogers Hornsby was sitting in the city's lap after leading the 
Cardinals to the 1926 triumphs; and when Breadon, two months 
later, traded the Rajah to New York for Frisch, because har- 
mony didn't live there any more, the indignation was tremendous. 
Pro Bono Publico, Vox Populi and Beowulf Q. Phan vowed 
never to make another turnstile click. The customers were de- 
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termined to show Breadon he couldn't do that to their Rogers 
Hornsby. 

But Frisch, in 1927, was the greatest second baseman and 
probably the best player in the business; the Cardinals finished 
just a nose behind the pennant winners without Hornsby and the 
turnstiles clicked merrily* 

During a controversy with the Browns over the rental of 
Sportsman's Park owned by the American League club because 
a clerk forgot to mail a check Breadon had signed a month before 
as he departed for a Florida vacation, Sam bought an abandoned 
quarry and was prepared to turn it eventually into the site for a 
baseball plant. The trouble was settled satisfactorily, a building 
boom came along, the quarry was used profitably as a dumping 
ground by excavators and became a valuable property, as it paid 
for itself several times over in fees from the dump trucks. 

Subsequently, the Browns enlarged their park, adding mate- 
rially to its seating capacity, but it was Breadon and the Cardinals 
who cashed in on the improvements, because the next year the 
Redbirds won the pennant. 

There was indignation when Breadon demoted Bob O'Farrell 
after one year as manager for finishing second, and then traded 
him to the Giants; but George Harper, obtained in the swap, 
had the best year of his career and his batting carried the team to 
the 1928 pennant. 

Fans stormed again when Breadon fired Bill McKechnie after 
the Cardinals won that pennant, but Breadon picked Gabby Street 
from nowhere, and again the customers forgot their resentment 
when the Old Sergeant won two flags and a world tide in 1930 
and 1931. 

Street, in turn, was fired to the tune of die usual indignant 
protests; but Frisch, taking charge late in 1933, drove the Car- 
dinals and the Dazzling Deans to the 1934 world championship. 
If success is a convincer, the customers believe now in Breadon's 
judgment and luck. 
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The value of the Cardinals has grown tremendously since that 
afternoon in 1919 when a vision of 350,000 silver dollars swayed 
Branch Rickey. 

Lew H. Wentz, Oklahoma multi-millionaire, once negotiated 
for the purchase of Sam Breadon's holdings, approximately 77 
per cent of the stock. The price was to be $1,000,000, and, except 
for the fact that baseball-minded men with $1,000,000 bank rolls 
are exceedingly scarce, that would have been a bargain. Breadon 
said he was glad Wentz didn't buy that the club was worth 
$2,000,000. 

At the three larger minor-league farms Rochester, Colum- 
bus and Houston real estate and baseball plants represent a total 
investment of $1,200,000, Baseball men will tell you that if times 
were more nearly normal, the Cardinal property, at a conserva- 
tive estimate, would be worth $2,500,000. 

Here is a team which has won pennants under five different 
managers, with other triumphs ahead; an artistic as well as a 
financial success. The farm idea did it. 
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DIZZY, holds that Tiger, twisting its tail. 




The GaShousers got the best shiners. 




ME and PAUL. 



IT 



Me and Paul 



Jerome Herman Dean was born at Lucas, Arkansas, Holden- 
ville, Oklahoma, and Bond, Mississippi, January 16, August 
22, and February 22, 1911, with a golden wisecrack in his 

mouth, ants in his pants, and an abiding faith in humanity, 
of which he knew that he was the most important part. 

Aurora was tiptoe on the misty mountain top and the lucky 
world all unaware that here was the day of days, when the good 
doctor, turning to inform .Mr. Albert Dean that it was a boy, 
was startled by a voice from the crib. 

"Put it there, doc," said the infant. "Give me five. I con- 
gratulate you, doggone it. You'll always be proud to tell your 
grandchildren about this day's work. I'm Dizzy Dean, and am 
I good! But wait till you see Paul. He'll be along in a couple of 
years, and then look out[ Doc, there won't be nobody good 
enough to carry our gloves. It's a lucky couple of days for some 
big-league ball club. Whoever gets me and Paul is gonna be 
settin' in the king row. By the way, doc, get me a blank check 
on any old bank and I'll write you out what I owe you for this 
job. Mr. Rickey will be glad to take care of it." 

Dizzy was right. It was disgusting how right he always was, 
so help me Dizzy and Mickey Cochrane. Paul came along in 
1913, and twenty-three years after the first great man-child was 
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born, the Dazzling Deans were winning a world championship 
and usurping the place of Babe Ruth as baseball's outstanding box- 
office attraction. The St. Louis Cardinals were the lucky club. 

Dizzy Dean had not only three birthdays and three different 
birthplaces but also two complete sets of given names. His big, 
tender heart did it all. 

"Tell me about all your names, Dizzy," I asked him at the 
Bradenton, Florida, training camp. "We call you Dizzy, you are 
Jerome Herman in the records, and Mrs. Dean calls you Jay. 
How about it?" 

"I just can't help doin' favors for people/' was the answer. 
"Sometimes I'm afraid this heart is gonna bust right through this 
sweater. Always been that way. You know how people follow 
me around now; when I couldn't see over a cotton field, it was 
the same way. I was very popular with the neighbors, and espe- 
cially with a man who had a little boy about my age six or seven, 
I guess. I often wondered whether that man thought more of me 
or his own boy. Then all of a sudden the boy took sick. My 
name, in the first place, was Jay Hanner Dean and this boy's was 
Jerome Herman Something or Other. I was named after some big 
shot in Wall Street, or he was named after me, I don't know 
which. Anyhow, this boy Jerome Herman took sick and died, 
and we sure did feel sorry for his dad. He just moped around 
and didn't care for nothin' no more. So I went to him and told 
him I thought so much of him that I was goin' to take the name 
of Jerome Herman, and I've been Jerome Herman ever since. 
He perked up right away, and I guess wherever he is he's mighty 
proud." 

The Cardinals were in Brooklyn, a city in the National 
League, when Dizzy explained the multiplicity of birthdays. 
Returning from a game at Ebbets Field, I was directing the cab 
driver to a New York hotel, when Dizzy came running from the 
players' gate and climbed into the cab after me. 

"I don't like them sleeper jumps in the subway, neither," he 
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explained. "You ride with me." Then he opened up: "I sure did 
pour it on them Dodgers today, didn't I? Boy, did I have Casey 
Stengel burnin' up! But I like Brooklyn. They got good guys 
writin' for the papers over here. I like Tommy Holmes and Bill 
McCullough and that McGowan. They says nice things about me 
and I'm nice to them. 

"I give 'em each a scoop last time we're here. It's funny, but 
their bosses all comes up with the same idea the same day. Told 
'em to get a piece about old Diz. Well, Tommy come first and 
wanted to know where I was born, and I told him Lucas, Arkan- 
sas, January 16, 1911. Then it wasn't two minutes after he leaves 
that McCullough comes along, and doggone if he don't want the 
same piece. Now, I wasn't going to have their bosses bawl 'em 
out for both gettin' the same story, so I told Mack I was born 
at Bond, Mississippi that's where my wife comes from and I 
pick February 22, which is giving George Washington a break. 
McGowan was next. He's with the Times. I guess me and Paul 
has helped to get jobs for a lot of guys. Imagine a New York 
paper sendin' a man way over to Brooklyn every day. They're 
doin' that now, ever since we're in the league. McGowan wanted 
the same story, but I give him a break, too, and says Holdenville, 
Oklahoma, August 22. They each wanted to know how many 
games me and Paul was goin' to win, and I gives 'em each a dif- 
ferent number, so each goes back and can tell their editor they 
got a scoop about old Diz." 

"But, Dizzy, which is your official birthday?'* I asked. 

"I'll swear I'm mixed up myself now," was the reply. "I 
always thought it was January 16 at Holdenville, but, do you 
know, my dad stood up in Branch Rickey's office and said it was 
Lucas, Arkansas, August 22. Can you imagine that? I told him if 
anybody ought to know, it was me. I was the one bein' borned, 
for pity's sake. But I believe I'll keep 'em all. I got lots of friends 
at all three places and it kinda makes my wife feel good to say 
it's Bond, Mississippi; and maybe I'll add Bradenton, Florida, 
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before I get through, especially if they changes the name to Dean- 
ville, like they said. Four birthdays shouldn't ought to be too 
many for me, do you think? 

"Here we are at the hotel. Take care of the cab, will you? I 
gotta see the old secretary and get some dough. Boy, did I pour 
it on them Dodgers today?" 

Dizzy Dean isn't a braggart, in his own opinion. It hurts him 
if people consider him a windbag, a blowhard. Without knowing 
the words, he differentiates between a person who brags and a 
person who knows he is good, says he is good and proves it. 

I was Dizzy's "ghost" in the 1934 world series. Virtually all 
ball players who write for the newspapers have ghosts who take 
the athletes' thoughts and ideas, if any, and transcribe them into 
articles for the public prints. Dizzy thought at first that he ought 
to do the actual writing himself, but after he had chewed the end 
off a pencil and had been convinced that even the late John J. 
McGraw had had a ghost, he admitted that it wasn't a bad idea. 

"I don't want to make the people think I'm a big windbag," 
he urged. "But I want to tell the truth. So just say that the Car- 
dinals will take them Tigers like a bulldog takes a pussy cat, and 
that if they get a good foul off me and Paul, they can consider 
themselves lucky. I'll pitch the first game, of course, because 
pinches, is duck soup for me and I'll knock 'em off easy. 

"That won't sound like braggin', will it? The way I sees it, 
braggin' is where you do a lot of poppin' off and ain't got noth- 
ing to back it up. But I ain't braggin'. I know me and Paul is 
gonna win four games in this here series if Detroit is good 
enough to win a couple when we ain't pitchin' and you might 
just as well be honest and tell the public all about it. They pays 
our salary and it's nothin' but fair that we tell 'em just what's 
goin' to happen." 

Dizzy meant every word he said. He has the natural show- 
man's love and appreciation of exaggeration, but when he tells 
you how good he is, he considers it no exaggeration. 
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The nickname "Dizzy" is a transferred epithet. He was strik- 
ing out Chicago White Sox hitters in an exhibition game in Texas 
and had the batters groggy. He was giving Chicago a headache. 
He was a pitcher of dizziness. Somebody called him Dizzy, and 
it stuck. 

Characteristics that make the name appropriate are natural 
when you consider his origin and his meteoric ride to fame. His 
father was a cotton picker and farm hand. Dizzy didn't have an 
entire pair of shoes until he joined the Army for a three-year 
stretch. He spent his boyhood as a nomad of the cotton fields, 
doing hard manual labor at fifty cents a day. His schooling was 
a smattering; the fourth grade was as far as he went. 

Then suddenly the boy found that he had a valuable right 
arm, that he could throw a baseball with confounding speed and 
make it do tricks. Small as the salary was in his first contract, 
it was more money than he had ever expected a Dean to have at 
one time. Where a few dollars had been considered affluence, one 
hundred in the pocket at one time naturally made him feel like 
a Croesus. 

Nobody had ever taken the time to explain the banking sys- 
tem to Jerome Herman Dean, the cotton picker. Who thought 
it ever would be of importance? He knows about it now. The 
charming Mrs. Dean, the former Patricia Nash, of Bond, Mis- 
sissippi, has educated him, meantime conserving his earnings. 

But in the early days of his baseball career, Dizzy had quaint 
notions about banks and their methods. He found that if he wrote 
a dollar sign and a few figures on a piece of paper and signed his 
magic name, he would get what he wanted and the piece of 
paper eventually would find its way to Branch Rickey and the 
Cardinal office. Hotel keepers and merchants obligingly had such 
pieces of paper ready for figures and the signature, and Dizzy 
used the convenience freely. Bits of paper with figures and his 
name found their way by die dozens to Branch Rickey and, just 
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as Dizzy figured, Rickey took care of them all. Nobody lost 
anything, except a lot of sleep. 

In September, 1934, as the Cardinals were gaining momen- 
tum in their spectacular drive down the stretch to the National 
League pennant, Dizzy was establishing himself as the leading 
pitcher of the year and was much sought after by booking agents 
and promoters of exhibition games. 

I was in the lobby of the club's New York hotel, chatting 
with Jess "Pop" Haines, veteran of Cardinal baseball wars since 
1919, when Haines pointed to a man who was watching the 
elevators. 

"I'll bet that buzzard's waiting for Dizzy," said Haines, "and 
I hope he doesn't see him. He's given rubber checks to half the 
boys in the league and I'll betcha he wants, to sign up Diz for a 
barnstorming tour. And I'd hate to see the kid come up with a 
bouncer." 

During three seasons of close association, Dizzy had made me 
a sort of confidential adviser, without portfolio, pocketbook or 
much influence, so I felt free to interfere. When Dizzy finally 
appeared in the lobby, on breakfast bent, I called to him. 

"Sit down here, Diz," I said to him. "There's a man here who 
wants to sign you for some exhibition games and Jess tells me 
he's a rubber-check artist. Now don't sign any contract with 
him." 

"Who? Me sign a contract? Not old Diz. But I know that 
guy. He borrowed two bucks off me night before last and he's 
here to pay it back. Don't worry about me. I'll get my two bucks 
and be right back." 

Dizzy and the promoter went into conference on the mez- 
zanine floor, two minutes later a bellboy was getting them a pen, 
and in five minutes Dizzy was back at my side, grinning with 
delight. 

"What was it you signed?" I wanted to know. 

"Old Diz ain't so dumb," he replied. "I got one of my two 
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bucks back, and look at this a check for fifteen hundred dollars, 
all for ten exhibition games." 

The check was on the Corn Exchange Bank at 55th Street 
and Broadway, made out for fifteen hundred dollars and dated 
October 16, 1934. 

"That check isn't worth a nickel, Dizzy." 

"It's gotta be good," retorted the naive Jerome. "He said 
he'd write it on any bank I picked, and the hotel clerk told me 
this was his bank and it had plenty of dough." 

A telephone call showed that the man had no account there. 

"Doggone it, Roy," Dizzy complained. "Why didn't you 
say something? I'd 'a' give you one hundred bucks if you'd kept 
me from signin' this contract." 

Players told Dizzy he'd be defendant in an attachment suit 
every time he visited New York, even if the check was a phony, 
and he was as nearly perturbed as a Dean could be, until a visit 
to Commissioner Landis' office put him at ease. The judge, dis- 
playing a huge pile of letters from players who had worthless 
checks from the same promoter, gave Dizzy a letter instructing 
him not to play for the man. 

"Be careful what you sign hereafter, Dizzy," the commis- 
sioner urged. "Stockton will give you advice if you'll just go to 
him. Consult him after this." 

"Judge, I'll never sign another thing unless Mr. Stockton 
says it's all right. I've sure learned my lesson; thank you, judge." 

We returned to the hotel, Dizzy reiterating that he'd enter 
into no more contracts. After a half hour in my room, I went to 
the lobby and Dizzy rushed up, flashing a check for one hundred 
dollars he had just accepted for signing a contract to make an 
electrical transcription for radio advertising. 

"All I gotta do is talk for five minutes," he explained. "I 
wanted to phone you to see if it was all right, but I was afraid 
this guy would go away without givin' me the hundred." 

That night Dizzy made the advertising record, telling how 
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he had mastered the art of pitching while a sophomore in the 
Oklahoma Teachers' College, 

"I figured I ought to give 'em a new line for that one hun- 
dred bucks," he informed me. "And besides, I think Fll be a 
college boy from now on." 

When Dizzy first broke into organized baseball, observers 
classified him as a combination of Walter Johnson and Rube 
WaddelL Scouts said he knew more about baseball when he put 
on his first uniform than the average player knew after ten years 
in the business. He had the baseball instinct; it was born in him, 
and in that respect he was a freak. In 999 out of 1000 cases, the 
outstanding pitcher is a virtuoso. Dizzy was the prodigy of the 
pitching hill. He didn't have to toil; he was always great. 

Don Curtis, scout for the Cardinals' Texas League farm, 
signed Jerome in the fall of 1929, and the boy reported at 
Houston the next spring, one of the hundreds of rookies in- 
spected annually by the Cardinal organization. He was shipped 
,to St. Joseph and his first game there indicated that his was a 
spectacular destiny. He won, 4 to 3, and started a triple play- 
lie first ever executed in the Western Association. 

That started Dizzy on the road to Main Street popularity, 
and when, a few days later, he administered a thrashing to a big 
strapping player of the Pueblo club, a tough hombre weighing 
210 pounds, St. Joseph took Dizzy to its heart. The key to the 
city would have meant nothing to him, but when the hero-wor- 
shiping citizens offered the keys to their automobiles, he knew 
he was really getting along. 

He borrowed cars, drove pell-mell against traffic in one-way 
streets, and when irate policemen complained, he asked how 
many ways they thought he was going. Mistaking a loud horn 
for a challenge from a young blood, on racing bent, he led the 
city's chief of police a merry, five-block chase, until that dig- 
nitary crowded him to the curb and into the hoosegow. But 
Dizzy forgave everything. The next time he saw the chief he 
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slapped him on the back with a cheery, "Hello, Chiefly old boy, 
how the how are you?" 

When Dizzy joined the St. Joseph club he had the clothes 
he was wearing, none to carry and, of course, no suitcase. When 
he needed a change, he bought a shirt and other requisites, 
changed in his hotel room, stuffed the soiled clothing into a 
bureau drawer, and repeated the operation when necessary. 

He was just as dizzy about his sleeping place. He had never 
heard about checking out of hotels. It wasn't necessary when 
traveling with the club, and when at his home base he never 
bothered about such formalities. 

At one time he was registered at the Y. M. C. A., the St. 
Francis Hotel, and the Robidoux Hotel in St. Joseph. If he hap- 
pened to crave the arms of Morpheus when near the Y, he'd 
sleep there; while, if drowsiness overtook him or all companions 
forsook him when near one of the hotels, he'd wander in and ask 
for his key. Even the shock of being billed for an entire month at 
each of the three places didn't bother Jerome Herman. Oliver 
French, the club business manager, would be glad to take care of 
the bills. 

After winning seventeen games at St. Joseph, Dizzy was trans- 
ferred to Houston, where he made his bow under the arc lights 
by pitching a 12 to i victory. 

The next morning he was in the club office, telling Fred 
Ankenman, the president, that he didn't have his fast ball working 
right. 

"I'm awfully sorry about what happened last night, Mr. An- 
kenman," he apologized. , "I promise, if you'll give me another 
chance, it will never happen again. Can you imagine them bums 
gettin' a run off me?" 

A few days later Dizzy wandered into his hotel at two o'clock 
in the corning and in the lobby found the club president. 

C Well, I guess me and you will get the devil for this, Mr. An- 
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kenman," Dizzy suggested, "but I won't say nothin' about it if 
you don't." 

: Dizzy pitched himself into the major leagues in less than a 
year and then talked his way out during the spring training trip 
of 193 1. The Cardinals were in the thick of a successful pennant 
fight in 1930 when he reported and Manager Gabby Street didn't 
give the garrulous young man a chance until the last day of the 
season. Then Dizzy stood the Pirates on their ears with three 
hits and went into a winter of moaning because he wasn't eligible 
to pitch against the Athletics in the world series. 

.Despite his off -season predictions of twenty-five or thirty 
victories for himself, Dizzy didn't fit at all into the scheme of 
things as Sergeant Street saw them in the spring of 1931. The 
squad was supposed to be at the ball park at Bradenton at ten 
o'clock each morning. Dizzy made it the first day and the second. 
But the third morning, ten o'clock found him still craving slum- 
ber, and when Dizzy craves something, just try to keep him 
from it. 

Street had been a sergeant overseas and knew all the words. 
He used all he could think of as he told Dizzy what he thought 
of him, adding an order to turn in his uniform. 

I ran into Dizzy while the sergeant's harangue was still ring- 
ing in his ears. The boy was down like a Scotchman's razor blade. 
I felt that he needed some advice, and gave him lots of it, pointing 
out that a big-league club had to have discipline. 

"Dizzy, you undoubtedly are the greatest pitcher in the 
world," I admitted. "But you can't win big-league games here 
in the lobby or down at Houston. You have to be in a big-league 
uniform, and Gabby Street is the man who will decide whether 
you are to pitch for the Cardinals. Go to him and make peace. 
Ask him to forgive you. Tell him you won't miss any more 
workouts." 

"Fm dead wrong," he admitted, almost tearfully, "]^L you 
suppose Fm all washed up now, or do you think Gabby 
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give me another chance? If he does, Ffl pitch my head off foi 
him." 

"Go and tell him that, Jerome. You know a big shot like you 
has to be careful about the rules, or the ordinary players will get 
careless." 

"I'm gonna take your advice," he said. "Thanks. Fm goin' 
right out to the park and beg him for another chance." 

Dizzy returned that evening from a day's fishing trip with 
as fine a string of fish as the chef at the Bradenton hotel ever 
cooked. 

Street was waiting for him. He remembered a few words 
he had omitted in his morning reprimand, and Dizzy announced 
in a huff that he was going to quit the Cardinals and dig good 
old ditches back at Houston. He wouldn't stand for that kind 
of talk. 

The Cardinals hadn't learned to take Dizzy seriously then. 

"Here we are, ruined before the season opens," said Andy 
High. 

"A new world's record," wisecracked Jim Lindsey. "First 
time a club ever lost thirty games in one day." 

Dizzy was in and out of the barrel a dozen times during that 
training period. Rickey had tired of making good all the pieces 
of paper that Dizzy had signed, and the young man was on a 
dollar-a-day basis. Players do not receive salary during the train- 
ing season. Their hotel and traveling expenses are paid and they 
are expected to have their own spending money. But Dizzy didn't 
have his own, and he soon found it difficult, and later impossible, 
to get anybody else's. So Secretary Clarence Lloyd was instructed 
to advance Dizzy a dollar a day. Not seven dollars a week; one 
dollar each day. 

It was Jerome's first lesson in budgeting. The first day he 
put the whole dollar into a slot machine before breakfast. But 
Lloyd was hard-boiled. The second day Dizzy wasn't broke till 
noon. Finally he reached a point where he had money for cigar- 
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ettes or a soda pop in the evening. Then he got the idea that he'd 
like to buy something for two dollars, so he skipped a day' and 
braced Lloyd. 

"Not on your life," Lloyd told him. "You're that much 
ahead, but you don't get it. One dollar at a time is what Mr. 
Rickey said. Good day." 

Try as he might, Dizzy could never carry money from one 
day to the next; the two-dollar shops knew him not. 

It was a break for Dizzy when the club decided to save 
Manager Street from a nervous breakdown and send Jerome to 
Houston for another year. At Houston, Dizzy met Patricia Nash; 
they plighted their troth and were married the next day. Dizzy 
thought the ceremony ought to be at home plate, but was over- 
ruled. Patricia Nash was a great find for Jerome Herman a 
wife, governor and stabilizer. She set the rudder, guided Dizzy 
back to big-league groceries and kept him there. She has adored 
him, babied him, bossed him and made him like it. 

"Somebody in the family has to have practical sense," she 
said. "Dizzy's got it in a ball game and it's up to me to have it 
for both of us off the field. Dizzy's sitting on top of the world 
now. But I've heard cheers change to jeers in one breath. Sport 
fans are the most fickle persons in the world. The higher you 
go the harder you fall, and when the crowds start booing my 
Dizzy, I want him to have the money to retire gracefully. It 
woh't be a bench in the park for him, if I can help it." 

Dizzy wouldn't mind a bench in the park, though, if there 
were a baseball diamond near, boys to play with, and people to 
laugh. Baseball and laughs are his meat and drink. 

Paul Dean, who appeared in the big-league picture in the 
spring of 1934, was not like Dizzy, except in appearance and 
pitching skttl. Dizzy talked. Paul listened. Dizzy wisecracked. 
Paul laughed. Dizzy was a great comedian. Paul was his best 
audience. Each was the other's hero. 

Paul was never happier than when listening to, or singing the 
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praises of Dizzy. Dizzy was never happier than when Paul pitched 
his no-hit game against Brooklyn, or when the younger boy won 
two world-series games. 

"Now, that's real Dean pitchin'," Dizzy told me after Paul's 
feats. "I'm just a big sem-eye pro, stacked up aside of Paul." 

Dizzy reeked with color and was the answer to a baseball 
writer's prayer as soon as he broke into organized baseball. 
Paul, without Dizzy, would have been just another good pitcher. 
He wouldn't go on strikes and he wouldn't miss any trains. He'd 
just pitch, attend to business and save his money. Dizzy was a 
bundle of nerves, always raring to go, never still a minute. Sit 
Paul down in an easy chair and he'd stay put for hours. 

Dizzy took great delight in pitching to a batter's strength. 
If he heard that Joe Whoosiz murdered a fast ball, he'd try to 
prove that Joe couldn't hit a fast ball when Dizzy Dean threw 
it. Paul sought and heeded advice from older pitchers. 

A groping Eastern baseball writer seized on the nickname 
"Daffy" for Paul, because it paired with Dizzy. An unhappy 
choice. The nickname "Dizzy" was a natural. Everybody called 
Jerome Dizzy or Diz. The clubhouse and the dugout never 
accepted "Daffy." 

Dizzy knew everything. If you talked about the Einstein 
theory, Paul would listen. Dizzy would argue with you about 
it, and would be telling you shortly that "me and Einstein" 
worked that thing out together and "for criminy's sake, I had a 
terrible time makin' him understand what it was all about." 

It was fortunate for Paul that nature gave him a great pitching 
arm. Dizzy would have made good anyhow. He was a genius. 
With an education he would have been a shining light in any field. 

Dizzy was a never-failing source of entertainment to the 
Cardinals. On September 21, 1934, the Dean brothers narrowly 
missed a double-barreled no-hit performance against the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, but the story of what happened before the game is 
better than the account of the achievement on the field. 
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It is customary for major-league clubs to hold clubhouse 
meetings just before a game is played. The manager goes over 
the list of enemy hitters and tells the pitcher how he wants him 
to throw to each batter and how the infielders and outfielders 
ought to shift when the different men go to the plate. 

Ffankie Frisch held such a meeting before the September 2 1 
doubleheader at Ebbets Field. Dizzy was scheduled to pitch the 
first game and Paul the second. 

"Keep the ball high and outside for Leslie/' Frisch advised. 
"He'll hit it over the fence if you get it inside." 

"That ain't how I pitch to him," Dizzy objected. "I give him 
nothin' but low-and-inside stuff, and he ain't got a hit off me yet." 

Frisch passed to Cuccinello. "Nothing but curves for Tony," 
he warned. "He owns pitchers like Vance. Ask Dazzy. Tony'll 
slap a fast ball into the left-field lumber every time you give 
him one." 

"That's mighty funny," from Dizzy. "I never have bothered 
to dish him up a curve yet, and he's still trying for his first loud 
foul off old Diz." 

Frisch went on down the list, telling how to pitch to Joe 
Stripp and Johnny Frederick, Len Koenecke and Al Lopez, and 
for each Dizzy protested he pitched exactly the opposite way. 
And when Frankie was near the end of the list and his patience, 
Dizzy interrupted. 

"This is a silly business, Frank," he said. "I've win twenty- 
six games already this season and it don't look exactly right for 
an infielder like you to be tellin' a star like me how I should 
pitch." 

That broke up the meeting. Frisch stuttered and fumed and 
sputtered, and finally told Dizzy to go out and pitch as he pleased 
and see if anybody cared, even if he did get his ears pinned back, 
as the trade describes it. 

"They ain't pinnin' old Diz's ears back none," he replied. "I 
doubt if them Dodgers gets a hit off either me or Paul today." 
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Dizzy just lobbed the ball to the batters that afternoon, but 
two were out in the eighth inning before the first Brooklyn hit 
was made. When a no-hit game was in sight, Frisch wanted to 
tell Dizzy to bear down, to try for the honor. 

Catcher Davis had started out to carry the message, but Cap- 
tain Leo Durocher waved him back. There is a superstition that 
if you mention the fact that there have been no hits, one will 
follow immediately. 

"Shucks, I wasn't thinking about no-hit games," Dizzy told 
me on the train that night. "I didn't notice there wasn't any hits. 
I sure was having a picnic with Frisch though. You oughta seen 
the fellows in the clubhouse when I was puttin' him on. They 
was duckin' behind posts, trying to keep Frank from seein' how 
they was laughin', and I had a time keepin' a straight face myself. 
I hope Frank manages the Cardinals forever. I sure love to drive 
that Dutchman nuts." 

Between the games of the doubleheader the second was 
Paul's no-hitter Dizzy visited the Brooklyn clubhouse. 

"Are there any more at home like you and Paul?" Casey 
Stengel asked. "I'd like to get them if there are." 

"We got another brother named Elmer," Dizzy answered, 
all serious. "And, Casey, you ought to grab him. He's down at 
Houston, burnin' up the league, and I know the Cardinals ain't 
figurin' on him. They got more Deans than they can handle. 
You might get him cheap." 

Casey was so interested he informed the newspapers he was 
going to bid for the third Dean boy, but when he made inquiries, 
he learned that Elmer was burning up the Texas League as a 
peanut vender. 

Elmer figures in one worth-while Dean story. In the cotton- 
picking days of the family, the father and three boys were wan- 
dering'through the South, finding employment where they could. 
They cleaned up one section and were seeking new fields. The 
father, Jerome and Paul were in one vehicle, while a friendly 
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fellow cotton picker accommodated Elmer with a seat in another 
cir. 

The aimless, planless caravan reached a railroad crossing. The 
nrst car passed and then fate intervened in the form of a long 
freight train. The second automobile, carrying Elmer, had to 
stop, and when the string of box cars finally was out of the way, 
Jerome, Paul and their father were out of sight. 

That train separated Elmer from the rest of the family for 
four years, or until Elmer heard a Texas restaurant customer 
reading aloud of the exploits of one Dizzy Dean and recognized 
the hero as his brother. 

Dizzy, with the proper background, would have made a great 
fiction writer. He could put as fancy a curve on a fact as he could 
on a baseball. For instance: Branch Rickey was entertaining 
friends at a formal dinner party at his country home in St. Louis 
county a few hours after the 1934 National League season ended 
with the Cardinals triumphant, when the telephone rang. Dizzy 
Dean was on the other end. 

"It's very important and I'd like to see you," said Dizzy. 

"Glad to see you in the morning at the office," Rickey re- 
plied. The club was scheduled to depart the next evening for 
Detroit and the world series. 

"Please, Mr. Rickey, this can't wait. I gotta see you tonight." 

Rickey protested, but gave in and told Dizzy that though he 
had ten guests at the dinner table, he would receive tm*i. 

At 8:30 o'clock the time is important Dizzy arrived with 
two companions. 

"One was the High Oskaloosa of some lodge," Rickey takes 
up the story, "and the other a Past High Oskaloosa. Dizzy had 
agreed to join the order and was to be initiated the following 
night, hours after his team was scheduled to entrain for Detroit. 
Dizzy had given his word, and though Mrs. Dean threatened to 
leave him if he didn't accompany the team, he wanted my per- 
mission to stay in St. Louis for the ceremony. 
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"I quickly persuaded the High Oskaloosa and the Past High 
Oskaloosa that it would not be fitting to initiate Dizzy without 
the utmost in trumpeting, fanfare and panoply. It must be a 
gigantic civic affair. The mayor would attend, the governor 
perhaps President Roosevelt. Dizzy could not be initiated at any 
ordinary ceremony, with just a few High Oskaloosas. 

"The gentlemen saw my point. They were .for a bigger and 
better initiation, so they excused Dizzy and thanked me for my 
co-operation. 

"I invited Dizzy and the Oskaloosas into the house. They 
demurred, but Dizzy would be glad to smile on my friends. He 
entered and beamed. My friends were duly impressed. I told 
them what a privilege was theirs. I told Dizzy what a great man 
he was; the Cardinals could never repay him for what he had 
done. He beamed some more. No matter what we paid him in 
his 1935 contract, it wouldn't be enough. He agreed. He could 
have anything I had my clothes, my guns, my dogs, my horses. 
More beaming. When he had wanned himself, back and front, at 
the fire, he rejoined the Oskaloosas, past and present, and de- 
parted. 

"The next day I picked up a newspaper. Under a big head- 
line, Dizzy was quoted: Tm tired of all this hero worship,' said 
Dizzy Dean today. Tm fed up on it and I'll be glad when it is 
all over and I can go down to Florida and be myself. I never 
have a minute's peace any more. Last night I was trying to get 
some rest when the phone woke me up at two o'clock in the 
morning. Branch Rickey was throwing a big party out in the 
country at his estate. He had some friends who just had to meet 
me. Mr. Rickey wouldn't take no for an answer. I had to get 
up at two o'clock in the morning and drive fifteen miles out 
there in the country. And for what? Just so Mr. Rickey's friends 
could shake hands with me and get me to sign autographs for 
them. Even Mr. Rickey is hero-worshiping. After I had met all 
his friends, he took me out to his stables and told me to pick out 
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any horse I wanted. He took me into his kennels and told me to 
pick out a dog and I could have it. Then into his big room where 
he keeps his guns and he tried to give me his best rifle or shotgun. 
He even wanted me to pick out one of his suits, though, for 
criminy's sake, a man like Mr. Rickey ought to know his clothes 
wouldn't fit me. Folks, I'm tired of all this hero-worshiping.' " 

If Dizzy Dean was a blowhard, a braggart, he was an unusual 
one. He had the uncanny ability to do what he said he could do, 
and a little bit more. The baseball world laughed in the spring 
of 1934 when he said "me and Paul" would win forty or forty- 
five games for the Cardinals. When they had won forty-five, 
that wasn't enough, so they won four more and the pennant. 
To the forty-nine triumphs thirty for Dizzy and nineteen for 
Paul they added two each over Detroit to make the Cardinals 
champions of the world. 

One promise on which Dizzy made good concerns Bill Terry, 
former manager of the Giants. Dizzy visited a children's hos- 
pital in St. Louis one day. He wrote his name in autograph 
books, told the youngsters how he threw his curve and how he 
wound up to put the batter in the proper mental state. He told 
them much of his prowess, and when it was time to depart 
for the ball park, to do on the field the great things he had been 
doing for them in story, he asked the children if there was any 
little thing he could do for them to make them happier. 

"Anything at all," he volunteered. "I don't bar nuthin' for 
you kids." 

One little fellow had a bright idea: "Strike out Bill Terry 
for us this afternoon," and soon it was a chorus: "Strike out 
Terry. Strike out Terry. We'll be listening over the radio. Do 
that for us." 

"I'll do it," he reassured the youngsters. "And if I get a 
chance, I'll do it with the bases filled. I'll pitch this game foj 
you." 
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"They would have to pick a guy like that/' said Dizzy, as 
he told me about it in the dugout before the game. "Why didn't 
they say Vergez or Critz? That Terry is a tough bird." 

In the ninth inning, with two out and the Cardinals Jeading, 
2 to i, a pinch hitter singled, Joe Moore hit safely, and Hughie 
Critz walked. Up came Terry. Dizzy edged toward the plate. 

"I hate to do this, Bill," Dizzy grinned. "But I promised some 
kids in a hospital today that I'd strike you out with the bases 
loaded. That's why I walked little Hughie." 

Terry struck out on three pitched balls. 
/'Bill thought I was too smart to put that third one through 
the middle," Jerome explained after the game. "He stood there 
and took it." 

Dizzy liked to give and take with Terry and frequently 
visited him at home and on the road. On a Cardinal trip to New 
York, Diz entered the Giants' clubhouse for a bon mot. 

"You'll have to get out of here, Dizzy," Terry objected. 
"We're holding a meeting." 

"What are you talking about, Bill?" 

"We're going over the St. Louis hitters." 

"That's all right; go right ahead. You can't learn me nothin* 
about 'em; I know all their weaknesses." 

Two exhibition games, both of which Dizzy dodged, were 
important mileposts for the Dean brothers, the Cardinals and 
two managers. One was played at Elmira, New York, and helped 
build up the idea for Jerome Herman Dean that he was bigger 
than the manager, bigger than the team. Gabby Street, looking 
back beyond his Waterloo, must remember Elmira. The other 
game was played at Detroit, and the story of that day and those 
closely following is a story of how Frankie Frisch established 
himself as a successful major league manager and how Dizzy 
Dean learned about discipline. 

Dizzy was not to blame, alone, for being the way he was. 
Life was just one round of applause after another for him, and 
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later for Paul. Grandstand and bleacher cheered them. The Car- 
dinal front office even encouraged the boys' exaggerated idea 
of their own importance. The club's publicity man circularized 
the St. Louis district with stories of Dizzy and his eccentricities, 
and then with stories -of Dizzy and Paul. Paid advertisements in 
the newspapers, instead of stating that the Cardinals would play,' 
the Giants, headlined the fact that the attraction that day would 
be the Deans vs. the Giants. 

Breaches of discipline were overlooked, even welcomed as 
good advertising. Dizzy quit the team in Philadelphia in 1932 
and went to St. Louis. Street wanted to fine and suspend him. 
Instead, the Cardinals put on a show, held court for Jerome, 
compromised a dispute over money and persuaded the pitcher 
to board a train to rejoin the team. 

Every paper in the country carried the story, and when Dizzy 
reported back to Manager Street, he informed me proudly of 
hearing Branch Rickey tell Sam Breadon that the publicity re- 
sulting from the run-out could not have been purchased for 
$100,000. 

The 1933 exhibition game at Elmira was scheduled on an off 
day between series at New York and Pittsburgh. Dizzy was 
wanted at Elmira and was on the list of players instructed to 
make the trip for the game. He awakened me in my berth early 
the next morning. I had taken a run-out on Elmira too. 

"Where in the world are we?" he asked, with a fine imitation 
of agitation and concern. "This don't look much like Elmira 



to me." 



"That's because we're approaching the junction of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela Pittsburgh to you," I explained. 

"Gee whillikers!" he gee-whillikered. "I must 'a' got into 
the wrong car last night." 

That story didn't go over with Street, and Dizzy was fined 
$100; but a week later, the Old Sergeant, nudged by the front 
office, told Diz he'd give him back the hundred if he won that 
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day's game. Dizzy pitched a shutout and was convinced again 
that disobedience didn't cost anything if you were a big shot. 

Street must have been a good manager. He won two pennants 
and a world championship in his first two years as leader, but 
by 1933 the team in general and Dizzy in particular were out of 
hand, and late that season Frisch was appointed to succeed the 
Old Sergeant. 

Fans and players thought the Fordham Flash was near the 
end of the managerial trail in St. Louis when the Cardinals were 
floundering in August, 1934, apparently hopelessly behind the 
Giants. And then along came the rebellion of the Dean brothers. 
It crystallized the team spirit, made possible the spectacular pen- 
nant drive and made Frankie Frisch. 

Dizzy and Paul pitched and lost a doubleheader with the 
Cubs on Sunday, August 12, and that night, when Frisch counted 
perspiring noses on the train that was taking the team to Detroit 
for an exhibition game, not a Dean was in sight. It so happened 
that at that particular time Dizzy was eating fried chicken under 
a tree in the countryside, laughing over how mad he figured 
Frisch was by then. 

Frisch was mad enough to fine Dizzy $100 and Paul $50. 
Notified of the fines, the Deans refused to go on the field. Frisch 
suspended them, and Dizzy tore up two uniforms, going through 
the motions a second time and registering great anger, for the 
benefit of a photographer. 

"Good-by, pennant hopes," most of the fans said. 

"Just a publicity stunt," others argued. "They'll be rein- 
stated in time to pitch Sunday before a big crowd." 

But Frisch knew it was a crisis. The players rallied around 
him in the emergency, and those unhappy days, by reason of 
the rally, were the happiest Frisch ever had as a manager. He 
knew that the Cardinals were his men. They vowed to play all 
the harder, so the Deans wouldn't be missed. They had resented 
the special set of rules for the Deans and they did play harder. 
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They won seven of the next eight games. The big drive was 
started. 

All Frankie needed then was to line up the Deans. He did 
it the hard way. Kjiowing that maudlin sympathy, which al- 
ways is the loudest, would be with Dizzy and Paul, he, never- 
theless, insisted on an unconditional surrender. It was difficult 
to do. Nobody knew better than Frisch what the Deans had done 
and would do for the team. But he also knew that the Deans, 
under discipline, would be more valuable to themselves and to 
the Cardinals. 

The boys, especially Dizzy, had to take a public spanking 
in their hearing before Commissioner Landis, to whom Dizzy 
confidently appealed. But they took the spanking like men. And 
without the spanking and the revolt, it is unlikely that the Car- 
dinals would have gone on to the pennant. Before August, the 
team had ability in large measure. After the rebellion there was 
ability plus team spirit and team determination and two invin- 
cible Deans. It didn't take long for the boys to regain the good 
will of their comrades. 

Dizzy always could take it. Nor is his sense of humor a one- 
way thing. He took a beating in a fight on the ball field at Hou- 
ston in 193 1, and his story of the brawl is still one of his favorites. 

"Al Todd got a hit off me, and that made me mad," Dizzy 
relates. "So the next time he come to bat I knocked him down 
with one at his head. He picked hisself up and give me a dirty 
look, and says if I do that again he'll give me a punch in the 
nose. So I lets him have it again and down he goes. He drops his 
bat and comes out toward the mound. I walk in toward him, 
but he fools me. Every fight I was ever in, there's been a lot of 
talkin'. I had a swell wisecrack ready for him, but there wasn't 
no talking He just ups and gives it to me on the jaw, and I seen 
more stars than there is in Florida on a clear night. I figured the 
talkin' was comin' then, sure, but when I gets up, he knocks me 
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down again. And he never did go to talkin' and I never did get 
so tired of bein' knocked down in my life. Boy, I can talk rings 
around that Todd any time, but I don't wanta fight him no more." 

Dizzy's only disappointment 'in the 1934 world series was 
that he couldn't pitch all seven games. As his ghost, I saw much 
of him during the series, and he' talked as he thought. 

"Frisch is sayin' that he don't know who's goin 5 to pitch that 
first game," he confided. "But he ain't foolin' me none. I told 
him this afternoon there wasn't no use kiddin* bisself. There's 
only one man to pitch the first game, and that's old Diz. Frank, I 
guess, is tryin' to use what Doc Weaver calls Si-Kology. He 
don't want old Diz nervous on the eve of battle. But he's silly 
if he thinks he can fool me. I ain't no kleptomaniac or whatever 
you calls it, what goes around gettin* nervous. Who won the 
pennant? Me and Paul. Who's goin' to win the world series? 
Me and Paul/ Certainly. Si-Kology, my foot!" 

What "Me and Paul" did in the world series is history, but 
when I've forgotten the scores, I'll still remember Dizzy as he 
sat on a stool in the field, before the second game, with a tuba 
draped around his neck and a grin caressing his ears. 

Dizzy had never touched a tuba before, but he was interested 
and the tuba player was glad to lend it to him. Dizzy blew a blast. 
He tried it again and laughed with glee. Another blast or two and 
he was harmonizing with the other tooters. 

"Shucks, this ain't hard. I can play this as good as you if 
you give me ten minutes," he said to the tuba player. And he 
probably could. 

Dizzy always thought he could do anything. The first time 
he swung at a golf ball he hit it out of sight. The second day he 
was ready to play the pro at a quarter a hole. He made eights and 
tens, but he was knocking off an occasional par. 

Jerome Herman didn't remain a dollar-a-day man very long. 
After a conference with his pitcher in Florida, Sam Breadon an- 
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nounced that Dizzy had agreed to terms for 1935, but did not 
disclose the salary. Diz said it was "between $24,000 and $26,000." 
It developed later, when Dizzy decided to be a holdout after all, 
that the contract called for $17,500, which, in his own lexicon, 
is between $24,000 and $26,000. His earnings for 1934 were in 
excess of $40,000. His contract, including a $1,000 bonus, called 
for $8,500. His world-series check was for $5,000. He and Paul 
divided $24,000 for exhibition games, vaudeville, and making a 
movie. A weekly appearance before the microphone when he 
was at home during the season netted Dizzy $3,000, the basic 
pay being $100 for each game he won. He indorsed sweaters, 
shirts, caps, hats, toothpaste, wrist and pocket watches, a base- 
ball table game, baseballs, gloves, shoes and what have you. 
A New York advertising company gave him $15,000 for the 
right to use his name for a year in a comic strip pushing a food 
product. 

One of Dizzy's weaknesses was his willingness to sign any- 
thing, any time, for anybody. Once he signed a contract whereby 
he agreed to give one-third of his earnings, outside of major 
league baseball, to an official of the Cardinal club, as his manager. 
Commissioner Landis heard about it during the world series and 
forced a reduction of the cut to 10 per cent. 

Dizzy wanted the commissioner to be his manager and begged 
me to take the job. Me and the judge look, he's got me doing 
it explained that life was so short. 

Did prosperity spoil Dizzy? No. He was what he was because 
he was, and he couldn't be different. It didn't spoil him and it 
didn't change him. He'd give you the shirt off his back and a 
laugh up each sleeve. Following his great world series triumphs, 
I heard from him in the spring, before training-camp time, and 
he proved he couldn't change. I had inquired about his health 
and whether he was getting rest for the idolized and surcease for 
the pocketbook. 
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"I'm in the pink, if that's what you mean," he advised me. 
"Don't worry about old Diz. When Manager Frankie Frisch and 
the other Cardinals reports to me at Bradenton in the spring, 
they'll find me bigger and better than ever." 
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Me and My Public, or 

A Couple of Years Later 



^"m Doggone, but Fm gettin' tired of havin' to take in all this 
I | money," said J. H. Dean, the former dollar-a-day wise- 
L J cracker. "I never knew dough could be so much trou- 
ble. Old Bill DeWitt sure is earnin' his 10 per cent. Boy, he's 
wearin' a path to the old bank. It's Diz, please take a thousand for 
indorsin' watches. And please, Diz, take this check for baseball 
caps. And now Fm liable to have to go in the toothpaste and 
shavin'-cream business. Doggone, Fm gettin' tired of it all. For 
two cents Fm jump the club and go fishin' up to Novus Scofus." 
Dizzy was beaming on all and sundry in the lobby of the 
Schenley Hotel in Pittsburgh. He never dreamed there was so 
much money in the world. Thanks to his strong right arm, his 
brother Paul's, and the courageous Cardinal baseball club, not 
to mention sweet caresses from Lady Luck, Dizzy was sitting 
on top of the world. He was in the public's lap. The Cardinals 
had won the 1934 pennant and had defeated the Detroit Tigers 
in the World Series. You can't take a whole ball club in your 
lap. But Dizzy was a great pitcher, a great mouthpiece a nat- 
ural born one and the public had gathered him into its arms and 
was fondling him. And it was a rich, cash fondle. 

Dizzy's salary for playing with the Cardinals during the sea- 
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son of 1934 already seemed insignificant ridiculously unimpor- 
tant. He had received a check for more than $5,000 from 
Commissioner Landis as his share for the World-Series victory. 
A few barnstorming games had netted him $5,700. He had been 
taxicabbed to a radio station and paid $500 for saying "Hello, 
admiral, it's too bad you can't be here to see somebody really 
pitch," to Admiral Byrd at the South Pole or was it the North 
Pole? 

It didn't make any difference to Diz. He thought a Pole was 
like Ogrodowski, who was catching for Houston, or Columbus. 

The last statement from Treasurer Bill DeWitt of the Car- 
dinals, who was doubling, for 10 per cent and earning every 
cent of it as Jerome Herman's manager, showed, in addition to 
the broadcast and barnstorming revenue, the following items: 

Christy Walsh Syndicate part payment, World-Series writing. . . $500 

For indorsing a breakfast cereal 300 

For indorsing a harmonica 250 

Appearance at Roxy Theater, New York 1625 

Appearance in movie short 2250 

Radio appearance with Al Jolson five minutes 900 

For permitting use of name on hats 500 

Radio appearance with Kate Smith five minutes 600 

For making a radio transcription 100 

For use of name on children's school writing tablets 500 

For use of name on table baseball game 250 

First payment on $15,000 advertising contract 2500 

For Dizzy Dean watches 100 

Dizzy's share of Me and Paul sweat-shirt contract for two months 1000 

Dizzy Dean pants 438 

Tobacco indorsement 250 

Boys' baseball suits 374 

Cigarette comic strip one 500 

The former cotton picker, at first dazzled and dizzy, was 
surfeited, bored. And it was all for pitching, wisecracking and 
popping off. 

"I was down with my public this morning," Jerome Herman 
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beamed. "They're a sellin' the Me and Paul sweat shirts at one 
of the big dime stores here. But they ain't sellin' them for no 
dime. They're chargin' a buck apiece for 'em. And are they goin' 
like hot cakes! Every time I autygraphs a piece of paper, they 
has to haul in a new dry-goods box of sweat shirts. They don't 
even get 'em as far as the shelves or the counters. Sellin' out, right 
out of the dry-goods boxes. Pepper, let's me and you go fishin' 
up to Novus Scofus." 

That afternoon, Dizzy pitched against the Pirates at Forbes 
Field. It had been advertised that he would be on the hill, and 
the public responded. Families drove from neighboring towns, 
bringing their children to see the great Dean. An important golf 
tournament was in progress. The professional golfers, lured by 
the fame of baseball's greatest hero of the moment, quit the links 
early to see how Dizzy did it. He must be good, to be coining 
the money that way. Undoubtedly they, the golf pros, were in 
the wrong game. 

Except that he was slightly bored with all the checks and 
the money orders and the contracts and necessary personal ap- 
pearances here and there> when he would have preferred to keep 
the body between the sheets in delicious morning slumber, Dizzy 
had not changed materially from the Dizzy Dean of 1930 or the 
Dizzy Dean of the brilliant 1934 season. He was still a rebel 
against discipline. He still insulted friend and enemy without 
the slightest provocation.. He still kept his manager and his em- 
ployers in a dither and a lather of uncertainty. Wisecracking, 
breaches of discipline, popping off, had paid him large dividends. 
Occasional outbursts of temper had helped establish him as an 
athlete of color. 

In an early inning he thought he had a batter struck out. The 
umpire called the pitch a ball. The batter subsequently walked. 
Trouble developed in the form of a couple of base hits, and the 
Pirates took a three-run lead. In a rage, Dizzy threw skill and 
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cunning in the discard. He lobbed the* ball over the plate. It was 
one way of eating a woolly worm. 

Finally, the Pirates realized that Santa Clans was out there 
on the hill with a red coat and long white whiskers. They joy- 
ously dug their spikes into the dirt and rattled base hits off the 
fences. 

Boos and catcalls poured from the stands. The customers 
were enraged by this time. Many of them left the park in dis- 
gust. In the dugout there was gunpowder tension. Manager Frank 
Frisch paced back and forth. Entering the dugout, Dizzy made 
a sarcastic remark about the ball club. One of the players an- 
swered. Words were exchanged, and one of the players sug- 
gested that if Dizzy so much as walked in his direction, he'd get 
a baseball bat across his skull. 

Finally, Frisch took Dizzy out of the box. The game was 
lost and, though Dizzy didn't know it, something else had been 
lost. He wouldn't have to go to Novus Scofus. He had fallen 
out of the public's lap. Old Bill DeWitt soon wouldn't have to 
make so many trips to the bank. 

Within a week, a consignment of merchandise with a retail 
value of $50,000 had been returned by a Pittsburgh chain of 
stores to the manufacturer in St. Louis. Within a month, unem- 
ployed seamstresses were finding work at the St. Louis estab- 
lishment, sewing pockets over the Me and Paul emblem on the 
sweat shirts. Fond fathers and mothers no longer were crowding 
the novelty-counter aisles to buy for litde Willie and Egbert the 
sweat shirts, baseball uniforms and caps bearing the Me and Paul 
emblem. 

Dizzy wouldn't believe it that he was falling out of the 
public lap. He climbed to the lap of luxury over wisecracks, 
popping off and eccentricity. Baseball fans had stormed the gates 
because of his color. This was just more of it. He'd be a bigger 
drawing card than ever. 

The momentum of his slithering slide from the public lap 
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was increased by an incident at St. Paul. The Cardinals were there 
for an exhibition game, booked largely because of Dizzy Dean's 
fame. The promoters knew Dizzy wouldn't pitch. They didn't 
care. Neither did the customers. They wouldn't see him. pitch, 
but they'd see him. He'd warm up before the stands and, perhaps, 
appear on the coaching lines. Frequently he worked in the infield 
during practice. They'd get their money's worth. But they never 
saw Dizzy at St. Paul. Fined for missing an exhibition game in 
1934, he made the trip to St. Paul. But he found a throne on the 
bench, sheltered from the curious throng by the dugout roof, 
and there, with stolid Brother Paul beside him, he sat. 

Dizzy was asked to appear at the microphone of the public- 
address system, to say a few words, or merely to take a bow in 
front of the dugout. But Jerome Herman was adamant. And, 
of course, when Dizzy was adamant, Paul was, too. Neither 
appeared. 

St. Paul baseball writers and columnists lashed Dizzy for his 
actions. They pictured him as big-headed and ungrateful. They 
vowed that if they could help it, Dizzy never would be given 
another chance to appear before the St. Paul public. 

It was about this time that a St. Louis businessman was get- 
ting along with his Dizzy Dean toothpaste and shaving-cream 
idea. A St. Louis dentist had made a sketch of a toothbrush 
shaped like a baseball bat and bearing Dizzy's likeness and a 
reproduction of his signature. He sold the idea to the business- 
man, who opened an office in a warehouse and ordered many 
thousands of toothbrushes and many tubes of toothpaste and 
shaving cream. He was going to capitalize on Dizzy's fame. 

The thing had gone too far to be stopped because of the 
Pittsburgh episode, and the promoter, acting as his own traveling 
salesman, was up bright and early the day after the St. Paul 
incident, for an appointment with the head of a chain of drug- 
stores, which, the promoter hoped, would market thousands of 
dollars of Dizzy Dean products. 
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"What do you mean, Dizzy Dean toothbrushes?" the chain- 
store operator wanted to know. "I couldn't give anything away 
here, mister, with Dizzy Dean's name on it. Phooey to him from' 
me!" 

The promoter thought he must be in the wrong territory. 
Being in the East, he went West. But when he got West, he 
decided that he should have gone farther East. Finally he gave 
up and decided that the St. Louis territory would have to be his 
dish. And, so, back to St. Louis he went. 

"I figured on a quick splash of advertising," is the way he told 
me the sad story. "So I laid $1,000 on the line at a radio station, 
put ads in all the sport pages, bought 1,000 boys' baseball uni- 
forms and offered them as prizes for cartons from the toothpaste 
and shaving cream. To boost it still more, I offered a trip to the 
All-Star game to the person sending in the largest number of 
cartons. We plugged the stuff by air and by newspaper for a 
month, and do you know what we got back? Three cartons, rep- 
resenting a total expenditure by the public of $1.35. 

"And by this time the stuff I had sent on consignment to 
drug and ten-cent stores around the country was coming back. 
I had to call the police for traffic cops to take care of the con- 
gestion of trucks around my warehouse, bringing back toothpaste, 
shaving cream, and toothbrushes. Could you use a gross of the 
darned brushes? They're getting in my hair." 

It took time for Dizzy Dean to realize that he had tumbled 
from the sumptuous lap of Grandma Public. The bad news had 
to be relayed through the auditing departments of the manufac- 
turing companies which were paying Dizzy and Paul royalties on 
sweat shirts, hats, caps, uniforms and other articles. 

By May i, 1935, Dizzy's extracurricular earnings not in- 
cluding his World-Series check amounted to $21,547, according 
to figures kindly made available by Treasurer Bill DeWitt, with 
Dizzy's permission. By June first, the extra take amounted to 
$24,000, but by this time only the payments on the year's ad- 
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vertising contracts swelled his monthly bank deposits. When 
DeWitt posted the books at the end of 1935, they showed that 
Dizzy had received, outside of his job with the Cardinals, a total 
of $32,315. The public had paid him a fancy reward for having 
climbed into the lap. 

Would DeWitt give out the figures on the receipts for 1936? 

"There aren't any figures," was the reply. "It has stopped. 
There have been no requests for renewals of contracts, except 
the one for $15,000. That one, calling for twelve comic strips 
advertising a breakfast cereal, was renewed. No more sweat shirts. 
No more harmonicas. No more caps, watches, tobacco, writing 
tablets, cigarettes." 

During the winter of 1935-36, Dizzy began to note that the 
checks no longer were coming in. He had had difficulty with a 
minor-league baseball-club official at Chattanooga, over an ex- 
hibition game, and there had been an exchange of heated state- 
ments in the newspapers. 

Dizzy, or perhaps his advisers, pondering on the diminution 
of the Dean income, figured that row might have had something 
to do with the fading out of contracts. He appealed to Commis- 
sioner Landis "to do something" to the minor-league-club official. 

Commissioner Landis held a hearing, took evidence, heard 
Dizzy, the minor-league plaintiff and several players who figured 
in the canceled game, and in his decision fined Dizzy $100, in- 
stead of "doing something" to the minor-league official. 

One of Dizzy's weaknesses was that he never differentiated 
between those who could be insulted freely, without fear of 
boomerang, and those who should have been treated with cour- 
tesy. As he was entering the field of battle of the 1934 World 
Series for the seventh-^mi .deciding game, he paused a moment 
at the Detroit dugout, where he spied Hank Greenberg. 

"Hello, Mose," said Dizzy. "What makes you so white? 
Boy, you're a-shakin' like a leaf. Lget it; you done heard that 
Old Diz was goin' to pitch. Well, yot're right. It'll all be over 
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in a few minutes. Old Diz is goin' to pitch, and he's goin' to 
pin your ears back." 

That was all right, but when he broadcast that Sam Breadon, 
Branch Rickey and the Cardinals were cheap, and that it was a 
disgrace that "me and Paul" should have to work for such measly 
salaries, he was out of bounds. And when he said, in the Cardinal 
office, in the presence of Rickey, Breadon and at least one news- 
paperman, that he never would pitch again to Virgil Davis, he 
again had stepped across the chalk of the border. 

Dizzy didn't mean that Breadon and Rickey were cheap, 
and he was just popping off when he said that he wouldn't pitch 
to Davis. He knew that the Cardinals were not cheap, though 
in New York and some of the other least-informed population 
centers the club has been misrepresented as following a niggardly 
financial policy. 

As a matter of fact, Sam Breadon has paid top salaries in the 
National League. Rickey was the highest-paid figure in the na- 
tional game, with the exception of Commissioner Landis. With 
salary and a percentage of the profits, graduated according to 
where the club finished, his take for 1934 was more than $50,000. 

There was a great roar of protest when it was learned that 
Paul Dean, in his first year, received only $3,000 as salary. That's 
the usual first-year figure and the scribes of Manhattan, indig- 
nant over the injustice, didn't raise a commotion in their own city 
because Hal Schumacher received about the same stipend in his 
first year. 

Breadon, in 1926, offered Rogers Hornsby a contract for 
$50,000 probably the largest salary ever offered to a player- 
manager in either league. Hornsby, as a player, had drawn the 
league's highest salary, and in the two big leagues the Rajah 
ranked second only to the great Babe Ruth. 

The highest-salaried pitcher in 1930 and 1931 was Burleigh 
Grimes, and he drew his checks at the Cardinal office. At the 
same time Frankie Frisch, as second baseman and captain of the 
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Cardinals, was the highest-salaried infielder in the league, and 
Breadon's name was on the paper that Frankie took to the bank 
every two weeks. 

Dizzy Dean, as soon as he established himself, drew more 
money in St. Louis, a city of 800,000 population, than the great 
Carl Hubbell received for throwing his butterfly curve in the 
shadow of Coogan's Bluff for the edification of New York's many 
millions. 

The unfair reputation for being cheap, which Dizzy helped 
no little to broadcast through the land, did not please Breadon; 
and when Dizzy held out the next spring, he was nearer to "sit- 
ting out" the season than he will ever believe. 

Rickey, whose profound wisdom occasionally overshoots the 
mark, was responsible, in no small part, for the contract contro- 
versy. Rickey is a man of profound erudition, but lacking in the 
realization of other persons' limitations. When .Rickey pondered 
over the Dizzy Dean threat not to pitch to Davis, and the Pitts- 
burgh, St. Paul and Chattanooga incidents, he decided to write 
to Dizzy. He wrote him a letter couched in words of many 
syllables. As Dizzy said, on receipt of the document, the president 
of the Constitute of Tecknological would have had a tough time 
finding out what the what it was that Mr. Rickey wanted to say. 

In effect, the letter informed Dizzy that he would have to 
be a better soldier, that he would have to take orders from his 
manager and not "arrogate to himself the prerogatives of Frank 
Frisch," that he would have to show a willingness nay, an eager- 
nessto be just a soldier in the ranks, always with his shoulder 
to the wheel, striving for the common cause. 

Dizzy looked back over the record and found that he had 
won a flock of games in the last four years, that he had led in 
strikeouts and victories, that he 4iad saved many games in the 
relief role, and he wondered just what a man had to do to get 
his shoulder against the wheel. 

"I am lopsided on one shoulder from that wheel, and the 
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grindstone has my nose as flat as a policeman's foot," he com- 
plained. "What the heck does Mr. Rickey want me to do play 
the outfield or lead the boys' band?" 

Rickey, however, was adamant, and when Dizzywho didn't 
know just how failed to answer that letter of January 23 the 
way Rickey wanted it answered, an impasse developed. Dizzy, 
meantime, naturally was saying things. How could he miss? And 
the club was discussing the possibility of getting along without 
Dizzy Dean. 

One evening at Bradenton, a businessman of that Florida city 
was in the telegraph office while I was filing my overnight base- 
ball story. He mentioned Dizzy, and said he wished somebody 
would straighten out the row between Jerome Herman and the 
club. 

I told him that would be easy, and he plucked at my coat. 
What was easy about it? Would I please tell him? Dizzy was 
worried, Mrs. Dizzy was worried, and something ought to be 
done. 

"Just get somebody to answer Rickey's letter," I told him. 
"That should be easy." 

Would I answer the letter? Certainly, if Dizzy asked me to 
do it for him. 

The telephone awakened me later that night. Dizzy's friend, 
the businessman, was downstairs. Would I go to Dizzy's home 
with him? 

Well, I wrote the letter, and if I say it myself, it was a good 
one. It started out with a declaration of loyalty to the club and 
included all the phrases: "Private in the ranks; taking orders 
from the manager; being a good soldier; always eager to put the 
shoulder to the wheel for the common good; placing the good of 
the club above any personal gain; not arrogating to myself the 
prerogatives of the duly appointed leader." And it also mentioned 
the many victories and the many games and the many innings. 
It mentioned the relief assignments. It asked rhetorical questions. 
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It mentioned Kiwanis, Rotary and Lions Club luncheons where 
an orator named Rickey had chuckled through anecdotes about 
the Great Dizzy Dean. It suggested that the eccentricities Dizzy 
loved that wordof the pitcher, Jerome Herman Dean, had been 
capitalized to the profit of the ball club. It asked if the club would 
wish, overnight, to eradicate all eccentricities, all color. It asked 
if Mr. Rickey, in all his profound wisdom "you have more de- 
grees than a thermometer, and I ain't had much schooling as you 
know" wouldn't help by guiding him and advising him, rather 
than hold him up to ridicule at luncheon-club meetings. 

Dizzy read the letter. Mrs. Dean read the letter. The business- 
man read the letter. 

"Hot damn!" said Dizzy. "That's the best doggone letter I 
ever writ in my life. Come on, let's get Mr. Rickey out of bed." 

The letter worked. A parrot might learn to recite the Lord's 
Prayer, but that wouldn't make the bird a good Christian, I had 
suggested to Rickey before the letter was written. But Rickey 
was satisfied. His famous letter of January 23 had been answered, 
and in short order Dizzy Dean again was a member of the club 
in good standing. Dizzy called for pencil and paper. Rickey is 
a faster writer and a better one, so Rickey wrote on a piece of 
paper: "All I've got to say is to give me a ball and glove, and put 
Davis behind the plate, and Fll show you whether I'll pitch to 
Davis or not. We're out to win the pennant." Dizzy signed it. 

Dizzy promised everything, and he signed a contract calling 
for about $24,000. And the strange thing about it is that Dizzy 
carried out, virtually to the letter, all the things he promised to 
do in that "best doggone letter I ever writ." 
. With the sun beating down and the thermometer registering 
no and no shade, he signed hundreds of autograph books. He 
shook hands with the aged, the crippled, the children in arms. 
He ran down to the bull pen to be ready to save a game. He 
worked in turn and out of turn. He took base hits and seemingly 
unfortunate umpire decisions with remarkable serenity. And he 
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climbed back into the public's lap. Not financially, just yet, but 
the boos, which were beginning to make the cheers an almost in- 
audible obbligato, faded nigh to nothingness, from the bully- 
ragging bleachers of Brooklyn to the pennant-hopeful stands of 
Sportsman's Park. 

Still, Dizzy didn't change. I asked him one day how it felt 
to be so consarned well-behaved. I could scarcely recognize him 
I suggested going around so long that way, after seeing him in 
the barrel through so many years. 

"I can't afford it," he grinned. "It would cost me too much 
now. They ain't goin' to take any of Old Diz's money away 
from him." 

Dizzy was still the playboy. Things were dull in Philadelphia, 
and Dizzy, Pepper Martin and Heine Schuble, with the club for 
a brief period as infield reserve, decided things at the staid Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel needed whooping up. Down the street they 
went, and when they returned they had packages under their 
arms. 

In a few minutes, three figures garbed in overalls, and with 
railroad-brakeman caps to match, sauntered into the dining-room. 
One had a pencil and paper. The others just pointed. 

That chandelier would have to come down, and that wall 
would look better if it were green. A diner's chair was knocked 
out from under him, but the overall-clad trio was too busy to 
apologize. 

From the dining room they went to the kitchen, ordering the 
chef and his helpers to do this and that. 

Finally they found a banquet room where a national boys* 
welfare organization was in dignified convention session. The 
boss painter and his helpers paid no attention to the fact that a 
bearded gentleman was trying to tell the delegates about boys' 
welfare. They moved chairs and tables, talked in loud tones, and 
finally got into an argument among themselves. Dizzy Dean 
cupped his hand in front of his face, and Martin, swinging with 
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all his might, slapped the cupped hand. It sounded like a terrific 
right to die nose, and Dizzy Dean, the painter's helper, went 
down in a heap. The boys' welfare workers were horrified, but 
fame is a wonderful thing. Somebody who had had time to take 
in a little baseball recognized Jerome Herman and the Wild 
Horse of the Osage; and, no two ways about it, the baseball 
heroes would have to make speeches. They did, all was forgiven, 
the pranksters went on their way and the welfare workers went 
back to their welfare. 

It was a good joke; but when Dizzy, Pepper and Schuble 
tried to get into the main dining room that evening, and almost 
started a riot in their mock wrangle with the stubborn head- 
waiter, Manager Frisch ordered the overalls put in the moth balls. 

"For criminy sakes," Dizzy complained the next morning, 
"it's gettin' so a fellow can't have no fun at all. Pepper, I guess, 
after all, you and me will have to make that trip to Novus 
Scofus." 

Postscript 

Dizzy didn't get around to that trip to Novus Scofus, but he's 
been around a lot since those glamorous days with the Gashouse 
Gang. There were rumors in the spring of 1937 that he, finally, 
really, had a sore arm. Everybody wondered and anything Dizzy 
said didn't help, because of people knowing him so well. But the 
canny Branch Rickey and Sam Breadon decided to cash in while 
the cashing was good and summoned newspaper men on the eve 
of the season's opening. 

Sam blushed a bit and then told all. Dizzy Dean had been 
traded to the Cubs for Pitchers Clyde Shoun and Curt Davis 
and a bundle of cash. It developed that the cash amounted to 
$185,000. Before the deal was consummated, Breadon, who is 
as honorable as he is thrifty, called Phil Wrigley on the telephone 
and explained that Dizzy had said he had a sore arm and that 
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observers generally were inclined to believe that this time Dizzy 
wasn't fooling there was something wrong with the magic flip- 
per. But Wrigley was willing to take the chance. 

Dizzy didn't do much important pitching for the Cubs, but 
he continued as a great box-office attraction and undoubtedly 
Wrigley got back that $185,000 at the gate. 

The Old Dizzler's last heroic diamond gesture was his coura- 
geous game against the Yankees in the 1938 world series. Throw- 
ing a nothing ball, in shocking contrast to his fire and stuff of the 
1934 struggle with the Tigers, Jerome Herman did a masterful 
job and deserved a victory. But there was a collision in the Cub 
infield, Frankie Crosetti hit a home run and Dizzy lost a game 
that everybody was pulling for him to win. 

Dean turned briefly to coaching, but was lured away from 
that to become a baseball play-by-play broadcaster; at latest Gas- 
house Gang postscript time he was still thrilling listeners, who 
never would have believed they'd live long enough to hear Eng- 
lish spoken over the airways in that there Dizzy Dean carefree 
way. 

Some of his cracks, such as "and now the players is returning 
to their respectable bases," are wearing a bit thin now, but Dizzy 
is always finding new ones. And he isn't staying out of the barrel, 
either. Restrictions and discipline still irk him no end, and he 
usually finds a way out. For instance, when it was considered 
against the public interest even to whisper about the weather over 
the radio, a ball game in St. Louis was stopped by a downpour of 
rain. 

"I can't tell you folks why this here game is stopped," Dizzy 
confided, "but I'll tell you what. If you'll just stick your head 
out of the nearest window, you'll know what it's all about." 

While broadcasting another time, Dizzy belched with gusto. 
He always did everything that way. 

"Oh, excuse me, folks," he cracked. And then, turning to 
his comrade at the mike, he continued, "You know, Johnny, it's 
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very impolite to belch, especially over the mike, unless you ex- 
cuse yourself. I done belched and I done excused myself, so let's 
go, everything is hunky dory." 

Dizzy threw his station and his sponsor into a dither of phone- 
answering embarrassment another time by stepping into the po- 
litical forum. He made a statement indicating that he was taking 
sides in the Roosevelt-Dewey contest and telephone calls and 
letters avalanched into offices of station and sponsor; thereafter, 
for a time, after each Dean broadcast, there was a tagline that 
any opinions expressed on the program past, present or future 
were not the opinions of station or sponsor. 

But no two ways about it, Old Diz was a hit on the air, 
just as he was a smash hit on the diamond. In fact he was so 
good that all competitors soon retired from the air lanes and 
recently Jerome Herman, doing a thorough job of mayhem on 
the King's English, has had the baseball broadcasting business in 
the St. Louis district all to himself. And he'll admit that the 
business is in good hands. 
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IV 



The Gashouse Gang 



Ghost writing was a common practice and a big business 
back in the lush zo's. Christy Walsh had a newspaper 
syndicate in those days and ghost writing was the bul- 
wark of his business. The press-box boys called the ball players, 
who were supposed to be writing daily stories about world series 
drama, color and inside stuff, "Trained Seals," but the boys with 
the typewriters knocked off some useful extra change by writing 
stuff to appear under the by-lines of Walsh's Seals. 

Ghost writing has faded out of the picture to a great extent, 
but occasionally a publisher gets the idea that the by-line of a 
performer in athletics will give an article more authority. 

That's how the writer happened to do the following article 
in 1936, his last so help me piece of ghost writing. Frisch 
kindly gave permission to use the piece in this collection. And 
the Old Flash did let down his hair and tell a lot during the 
process of collaboration. 

By Frank F. Frisch 
As Told to J. Roy Stockton 

The Cardinals were placing the Cubs at Chicago. We were 
one run behind in a late imi^, with one out, Pepper Martin on 
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third base, Ernie Orsatti on second and Lonnie Warneke pitch- 
ing, Ken O'Dea catching for the Cubs. Burgess Whitehead hit to 
Bill Jurges, who fumbled momentarily, but recovered and threw 
to the plate to cut off the tying run. 

Pepper Martin and the ball arrived at the same moment. 
Catcher O'Dea went sprawling in one direction and the ball in 
another. O'Dea scrambled to his feet, retrieved the ball and threw 
to Warneke, covering the plate. The ball and Orsatti arrived at 
the same moment. Again there was the thud of bodily contact. 
Warneke went sprawling, the ball slithered across the infield, 
and there was another ball game for the Cardinals. It was a fine 
demonstration of a one-two punch. 

That night, Warren Brown, Chicago baseball writer and one 
of the wittiest wags in the business, climbed aboard the Cubs' 
train, New York bound. Curtains were drawn. All the little and 
big Cubs apparently had turned in for the night. 

"What's the matter?" Brown wanted to know in a loud voice. 
"Are you boys afraid that Pepper Martin is on the train? You 
all had better stay on your side of the tracks, or the Gashouse 
Gang will get you." 

It was during that summer of 1935 that the Gashouse Gang 
name was pinned on the Cardinals. Perhaps Brown did it. Per- 
haps it was our uniforms. You can't play the game for all it is 
worth and keep your uniforms clean through a three weeks' road 
campaign, with the sun broiling you each day and saturating your 
clothes before the game even starts. And the Cardinals do play 
the game for all there is in it. 

Pepper Martin and Joe Medwick probably were responsible 
more than any other individuals for the club's Gashouse repu- 
tation. Martin is one of the most spectacular players the game 
has ever known. Barrel-chested, broad-shouldered, with a great 
competitive spirit, he is a picturesque figure as he charges down 
the base line like an express train, or takes off in a flying leap 
on one of his hands-first slides. 
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After one time at bat on a sultry summer day, he is grimy 
from spiked shoes to finger tips. He looks like a member of a 
Gashouse Gang. Medwick, whose remarkable improvement after 
joining the Cardinals was one of the most satisfying things about 
managing the ball club, is another gasser. He goes after every fly 
ball and slides into every base as though a world championship 
were at stake, and he, too, picks up plenty of diamond dirt as 
he battles for his base hits and buckerinos, as he calls the financial 
emolument of his labors. 

Late that summer we played a doubleheader in Boston and 
caught an evening train for New York. It rained during the sec- 
ond game, there was considerable sliding on the base paths, and 
our uniforms were a sight. There was no time to have them dry- 
cleaned, as we didn't reach New York until after midnight. The 
next afternoon we played before a large crowd at the Polo 
Grounds in the worst-looking uniforms I ever saw. They were 
grimy, stained and wrinkled, and the New York writers com- 
pleted the job of tagging us the Gashouse Gang. 

It never was a team of tough individuals, as might be ex- 
pected of a group associated in newspaper headlines with the 
shadows of a vaporous-fuel establishment. We probably had less 
trouble with umpires, for instance, than any other club in the 
league. But it was a colorful collection of ball players, a team 
that put on a great show as it fought for pennants. 

[Collaborator's Note: It might not be wise to ask 
the umpires for confirmation of one statement above. 
One day in Boston there were several close, plays and 
Umpire Ziggy Sears finally had to put Frisch out of 
the game, for, of course, he kicked at each ruling. The 
next day Sears told Dizzy Dean that he had played ball 
for years in Texas, where spaces were wide open and 
men knew all the words, but that in all his life he had 
never heard a man who could compare, even remotely, 
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with Frisch when it came to making swearing one of 
the elegant arts. See Magerkurth. See Moran. See Stew- 
art. See Dolly Stark,] 

Naturally, with a squad of twenty-three young men in fine 
physical condition and on edge mentally, there occasionally were 
outbursts of temper and mischief. But discipline was not a prob- 
lem with the Gashouse Gang. 

One day in Brooklyn, one of the boys made three hits which 
were important on the attack, and then failed to catch a fly ball 
which had a bearing on the outcome. One of the players thought 
the ball should have been caught and told the other player as 
much in the clubhouse. One word led to rougher ones, and 
before it was even a good argument the boys were swinging at 
each other. 

Cooler heads tried to stop the fight, but I called off the paci- 
fists and told the fist-swinging pair to go to it. They swung 
viciously for several minutes, without doing any damage, though 
I thought they might dent some of the lockers. They were 
trained for baseball, not for the prize ring, and soon were out of 
breath. When I saw that each had enough, I stopped them. 

"Come here, you birds," I told them. "Stand right there." 

Soon they regained their breath. 

"Now shake hands." 

They shook hands. 

"Now put your arms around each other." They did that. 

"Now forget it. You're on the same side still." 

If I had stopped them before they had expended a little steam 
and excess energy knocking out a lot of air, they might have 
nursed a grudge against each other. But they had made some 
dandy swings, each felt that his honor had been maintained, and 
I didn't hear them exchange an angry word after that afternoon. 

Ball players do not always expend all their surplus energy on 
the ball field, and occasionally the efforts to entertain themselves 
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after the day's work of entertaining the public make a manager 
wish his men could be more serious. But a sense of humor helps. 

I was standing in front of the Kenmore Hotel in Boston one 
evening, drinking in the fine New England air, when something 
exploded at my feet, drenching me and several other persons 
who were standing with me. It was a paper bag full of water 
that had been tossed from an upper window. If it had scored a 
clean hit, we could have dried off by jumping into the Charles 
River. It must have been a laundry bag. 

There is a dignity to be maintained, even when you are 
packing a Gashouse Gang around the country, and I went in 
search of the joker. It was not difficult. In such cases, Cherchez 
le Pepper Martin, as we say in the Bronx. I found him, and when 
I saw his eyes and the grin, I knew I had my man. But what 
could I do? 

"Frank," he said, "that was a slip. Honest it was. Now, if 
you'll just forgive me this once, Fll go out tomorrow and hit a 
home run for you and win a ball game." And that's exactly what 
the Wild Horse did the next afternoon. 

Nobody plays any harder than Martin, but he has a highly 
developed sense of honor and fair play. Just a few days before 
this was written, he was at the plate at a critical time and I 
thought an inside pitch had touched his uniform shirt. I stopped 
the game and asked him. 

"No, Frank," he grinned. "I wish it had a hit me, to force 
in that run. But I can't lie just to win a ball game. I'm John 
Brown if I can. The ball never hit me." 

I'm devoting considerable space to Martin, because he really 
is the head entertainer on the ball club. He personifies the Gas- 
house-Gang spirit to the cash customers. He has boundless 
energy. 

During the 1935 season he got the midget-automobile fever, 
which really was just a complication of an old trouble. His 
ambition, he always has said, is to win the 5oo-inile automobile 
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race at the Indianapolis Speedway. As a compromise, he bought 
a midget racer and called it The Martin Special. 

Naturally, this did not make a hit with his manager or with 
his employers. A ball player ought to think in terms of baseball 
in all his waking hours, if he wants to be a success. But Martin 
bought the midget. It took up plenty of his time, too, not to 
mention the expenses. Telegrams were being delivered to him 
day and night, telling about the choked gas line, the inadequate 
cooling system, blown gasket and other things that prevented 
the car from burning up the midget-racing world. 

One night in Chicago I journeyed out to see a program of 
the races, taking a seat far up in the stands. A group of men 
pushed a midget car around the track. They gave up, one and 
two at a time, until only a pair of pushers remained. They were 
Pepper Martin and Dizzy Dean. And, mind you, Martin had to 
play a doubleheader the next afternoon. 

Dean was an excellent partner for Martin as Pepper went 
through the world entertaining his public and himself. They 
did' much to make the Cardinals a fine exhibition-game attrac- 
tion. Martin was head man in a fancy juggling pepper-game act 
that never failed to wow the spectators, be it in Dublin, Georgia, 
or Bridgeport, Connecticut. When the actual game got under 
way, Martin or Dean, or both, would find the public-address 
system, and entertain the spectators with a wise-cracking running 
account of the game, calling from time to time for members of 
the Cardinal troupe to step out and take a bow. This really served 
a purpose, giving the baseball public in the small towns a chance 
to see all the members of the Gashouse Gang, though you might 
question the wisdom of a perspiring athlete risking pneumonia 
on a wind-blown roof, where frequently the microphone is 
installed. 

Martin and Dean both had a highly developed sense of humor 
and gift of showmanship. On a burning summer's day, with the 
thermometer at 110, they found scraps of paper and sticks of 
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wood, and built a fire in front of the dugout. They obtained 
blankets and mocked the blazing sun as they squatted, Indian 
fashion, in front of the fire. Of course, their public guffawed. 

A rodeo was in progress in St. Louis, and Dizzy and Pepper 
were invited to appear before their public. Ignoring the dangers 
of equitation, they mounted horses and engaged in a calf-roping 
contest. The horse wasn't fast enough for Dizzy, so he leaped 
to his own feet, pursued the calf and wrestled with it in great 
glee as the crowd roared. And the next day.the boys had to play 
a ball game. 

Naturally, some of the pranks tried managerial patience. It 
was nothing unusual to find the clubhouse dressing room clut- 
tered up with volunteer entertainers that Martin had picked up 
on the streets. Pepper loves music, as long as it is hillbilly music. 
At Sportsman's Park I was making my way from the field to the 
clubhouse after batting practice, for the meeting that a major- 
league club holds almost every day, and always before an im- 
portant series or game. I heard strains of music and thought that 
Doctor Weaver, the club trainer, had the radio turned on un- 
usually loud in the rubbing room. But when I entered the club- 
house, it was bristling with hillbilly musicians. Pepper had 
chanced upon a father and his five children, wandering the 
streets with guitars, mandolins and fiddles, and had piloted them 
to the ball park, through the press gate and into the . clubhouse 
*to entertain the athletes. Hillbillies were perched on uniform 
trunks and benches, and Martin actually was hurt when I insisted 
that we could go over the hitters more advantageously if the 
hillbillies would scram back to the hills. He pleaded for just one 
more tune, so the musicians obliged before getting the gate. 

Martin and Dean frequently carried the playful stuff too far. 
Late in 1935 we played the Dodgers in a doubleheader at St. 
Louis, and Dizzy was scheduled to pitch the first game. Mind 
you, we were in the thick of the pennant race, with a fine chance 
to win, as things looked then. Before Dizzy and Pepper went to 
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the field, the question of their wrestling ability was brought up 
and they grappled there on the concrete floor and stayed at it 
for half an hour. When they got through, Dizzy had hurt his 
arm and Martin had scraped a piece off his nose and had a cut 
above his eye, where he had struck a wire locker during the bout. 
Dizzy pitched and won his game, sore arm and all, but I believe 
we lost the second. 

Another afternoon, Martin entered the clubhouse after we 
had finished with our batting practice. He had on a shirt that 
had been white, but which now was black with mud and grit. 
His face was grimy. He had to take a shower before he could 
put on his uniform. Chided about missing batting practice, he 
broke down and confessed he had been put at the midget-auto- 
mobile speedway, in St. Louis County, racing several professional 
drivers. The stakes were a gallon of ice cream. 

"Anyhow, Frank," grinned the irrepressible Martin, "]olumy 
Leonard Martin won the ice cream." 

Shortly after that incident, Branch Rickey persuaded Pepper 
that it would be wise to lock up the midget car during the re- 
mainder of that baseball season and all other seasons. 

Pepper's love of play runs up and down the scale. If he can't 
race midget automobiles, he'll find something else to do. If he 
off ers you a cigarette, don't take it. If he tenders a match, beware. 
Either or both will explode. If you hear a wave of sneezing in 
the hotel lobby, Martin probably has been scattering powder to 
make the guests think they are catching their death of cold. 

The world series of 1934 prepared baseball observers to 
accept the Cardinals as the Gashouse Gang. It was a cut-and-slash 
series, with no holds or slides barred, and we happened to win. 
It was bitterly fought and there was much jockeying between 
the benches. A jockey is a player who verbally rides the oppo- 
sition from the dugout, and we had some great ones on our side. 
One of the quietest, most gentlemanly members of our team was 
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Pat Crawford, and it probably will be a surprise to hear that 
he turned out to be one of our great jockeys. 

Of course the Tigers left themselves wide open for quips 
and when you have Dizzy Dean, Crawford, Vance and Du- 
rocher on a ball club, you have some pretty fair country quip- 
sters. Publicity occasionally boomerangs against an individual. 
Schoolboy Rowe, for instance, was unfortunate enough, while 
broadcasting over the radio, to interpolate a "How'm I doin', 
Edna?" I dare say the Schoolboy wished many a time during 
that 1934 series that he had skipped that rhetorical question. 

Then, the Detroit newspapers went to it in a big way as they 
covered the series. Mickey Cochrane was injured slightly and 
the next day a loud caption over a photograph in one of the 
papers proclaimed Mike as "Our Stricken Leader." Our jockeys 
got considerable mileage out of that one. 

Sam Breadon and his lieutenants in the Cardinal organization, 
a far-flung farm system, deserve much credit for the color the 
team has had for years. They are always on the lookout for 
players who have that intangible thing called color, as well as 
mechanical ability. 

The Cardinals have been colorful, spectacular, as long as I 
can remember them. They have, won many spectacular games. 
Paul Derringer was pitching for us against the Dodgers in Brook- 
lyn. Dazzy Vance, on the hill for the Dodgers, had an old trick 
tiiat he used in trying to pick a runner off first base. Taylor 
Douthit was on first in a late inning, with George Watkins on 
third. Neither team had scored. Vance threw leisurely to first, 
giving Douthit plenty of time to get back easily. The Vance 
trick was to follow that leisurely throw with a fireball that fre- 
quently caught the base runner off guard. 

Watkins took time out to tie a shoestring, so he could tell 
the third base coach to signal Douthit to try to draw another 
pair of throws, a slow one and a fast one. 

Vance fell for the trick and as he leisurely tossed the ball, 
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Watkins dashed for the plate and slid over safely, to win as fine 
a ball game as the Brooklyn customers ever saw. That was Gas- 
house Gang baseball. 

Many major-league clubs take exhibition games lightly, but 
not the Cardinals. We played four spring games in Havana, and 
the Gashouse Gang played as though in a tide series. They gave 
all they had on every play, and the spectators were happily sur- 
prised to see that the games were actual contests. The people 
were paying their money and it was up to us to give them a fair 
return. Had we played in a half-hearted way, using second and 
third string players through most of the contests, the Cubans 
would have been disgusted with major-league baseball and would 
have wanted no more of it. I hope other teams that visit the 
island in the future will maintain the standard we set. 

To be a great ball player, a man must love the game. If he 
is merely putting in a day's work, waiting for the first and fif- 
teenth, he'll never go very far. And if the money angle is con- 
sidered, as, of course, it has to be, because the game is the ball 
player's business, there is ample incentive for the will to win and 
the desire to excel. 

Salaries go up as a club prospers. It is routine that players 
will get increases if the club wins a pennant and attracts large 
crowds. 

Then there is the world-series extra money. A man who can 
get into four or five world series during his big-league career will 
have a substantial profit for his extra effort. The world-champion- 
ship player gets a check from Commissioner Landis that calls for 
from $5,000 to $6,000, and the loser's share, in recent years, has 
run from $3,500 to $4,500. 

That reward is worth trying for, and with that possibility 
always ahead, it is not asking too much to expect the ball player. 
to give everything he has during the few hours he is on duty. 
It is not necessary to be vicious to play Gashouse Gang baseball. 
No player wants to cut another one with his spikes. But the 
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aggressive player is the one who breaks up the double play by 
upsetting the pivot man, and who slides hard for that extra base 
the man who can give it and take it* 

[Collaborator's Note: Frisch really does not care at 
all about the player who takes too much. In fact, despite 
his modesty, he was largely responsible for the team 
spirit, the daring base running and the belligerent ag- 
gressiveness that brought the Gashouse sobriquet to the 
Cardinals. One spring the Cards were playing the Sen- 
ators in an exhibition game at Bradenton. The Wash- 
ington coach, on the third-base line, caught a signal and 
called loudly to the batter that the next pitch would be 
a fast ball. 

Such information makes it pleasant for the batter, 
and this particular one hit the fast ball against the 
fence. The coach and the Washington players on the 
bench laughed uproariously. 

An enraged Frisch charged in toward the young 
pitcher who happened to be working that game, and 
shouted to him, so the Washington bench could hear: 
"The next time he calls a pitch, hit the batter squarely 
between the eyes with all youVe got." 

Washington's bench was startled and somebody in- 
quired if Frisch meant that. He barked back that he did; 
but, of course, he did not mean it literally. No manager 
ever orders a pitcher to hit a batter. But what Frisch 
meant and what all his men understood was that Frisch 
resented the Senators' heaping ridicule on the young 
Cardinal pitcher, and that if they did that again, he 
wanted the pitcher to make the batter do a bit of 
ducking. 

"It's all right to catch signs if you're smart enough," 
Frisch explained to me after the incident, when he had 
cooled off. "And it's all right to take advantage of it. 
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But when they try to make a laughing stock of you, 
it's time to do something about it." 

As a matter of fact, the young pitcher narrowly 
escaped being sent to Houston, Rochester or Colum- 
bus, because he had to be told that he had been grossly 
insulted and that he ought to resent it.] 
Maintaining discipline, of course, is one of the manager's 
most important jobs. It is not pleasant to have to take money 
away from your ball players. I have fined and I have been fined, 
and I'd say readily that I'd rather pay one than impose one. But 
that probably is the most effective way of discouraging offenders. 
You can talk yourself blue in the face to some men and they'll 
keep on breaking rules, but if they find their pay check short, 
they'll think a long time before breaking any more. I did not 
have to fine many members of the Gashouse Gang. But in the 
few cases, a fine never was rescinded after being imposed. The 
fair way to look at it is that a player who does not stay in con- 
dition is jeopardizing the pennant and extra-money chances of 
his comrades. If one fine is rescinded, the effect of all such future 
disciplinary measures is lost. 

Another important point is that you can't have two sets of 
rules for members of a club one for the rank and file and an- 
other for one or two stars. That, of course, brings up the inter- 
esting and sometimes perplexing problem of the Deans. 

To say that the Deans never caused anybody any trouble or 
worry would not be telling the truth. Paul, had he been the only 
Dean on the ball club, never would have caused a moment's 
vexation. But as the younger brother of the great Jerome Her- 
man, he unavoidably was mixed up in most of the scrapes in 
which Dizzy found himself. However, the Deans never were 
granted any special favors. They were expected to observe the 
same rules that were in force for other members of the team, for 
the other members were just as important. Great as any pitcher 
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or player may be, he could not ride to fame and riches without 
the necessary vehicle of a good ball club. 

There were times when members of the Gashouse Gang 
were very angry at Dizzy, to put it mildly. For instance, it would 
have been easy to start a fist-swinging riot that 1935 day in 
Pittsburgh when Dizzy lost his temper and made a spectacle of 
himself. But when the elder Dean recovered what might be 
nicknamed his equilibrium, he pitched so brilliantly and won so 
consistently that the boys quickly took him back as one of them. 

Eccentric as Dizzy was, he stood out as a great pitcher, and 
his ability meant much to the team members financially. Dizzy's 
teammates will always remember his brilliant pitching and that 
of Paul as the Gashouse Gang dashed down the stretch in 1934. 
The Deans could not have won without the team's attacking 
power and its defensive skill. The loss of a Durocher or a Collins 
would have been fatal to our pennant chances. But the boys all 
realized also they could not have won without the Deans. 

The Deans caused me many vexatious moments, days and 
weeks. I'll never forget one Eastern trip we made a journey 
of bickering, threats and conferences. Dizzy, who has a greater- 
than-average regard for his brother, Paul, got the idea that the 
younger boy had not been compensated properly in the contract 
that had been signed in the spring. I heard rumblings that he 
wasn't going to pitch unless Paul's contract was reopened and 
the salary increased, and finally the thing came to a head. He 
declared himself. 

. I talked to Dizzy and told him that it was not the time or 
place to start a controversy over a contract that had been signed 
a long time before. I suggested that if he and Paul thought they 
had a complaint, to wait until they returned to St. Louis and 
take up the business with the proper officials. 

Time and again I thought I had the situation under control, 
but each time I was mistaken. Finally Coach Gonzales brought 
Paul to my room and, in front of coaches and a player, Paul said 
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that he had no complaint, that he had signed his contract and 
was going through with it, and that he wasn't going to go on any 
strike. I summoned Dizzy to hear that, and it struck me that it 
ought to be convincing. But after listening to it all and saying 
that everything was all right, Dizzy decided that Paul really 
didn't mean it, and he guessed he'd better keep on with his strike 
for Little Paul. Each night, it seemed, there was an endless argu- 
ment which led nowhere and, remember, on each next day I 
had to go out and play a ball game and manage a ball club. 

There were excuses, of course, for a young man like Dizzy. 
Fair-weather friends, who always take a delight in basking in 
reflected glory, did much to put incorrect ideas in his head. A 
businessman in Florida told Dizzy he'd give him a fine job. 
Dozens of others told him the same thing. He overlooked the 
important point that without his baseball background, his value 
in other fields immediately would have diminished. If he had been 
J. H. Dean, clerk in a citrus exchange, no manufacturing com- 
pany would have paid him $ 1 5,000 a year for indorsing a product. 
And if he had been J. H. Dean, a clerk, the fair-weather friends 
would have faded away, to appear at the side of some other new 
hero of the sport world. As Dizzy grows older, he doubtless will 
appreciate this fact. 

I could see him learning as we went along. I tried to impress 
on him the fact that many a close game could be salvaged by a 
capable pitcher, if he'd continue to bear down, even in the face 
of discouraging breaks. And after the second game of the 1936 
season, during which several things happened that might have 
been upsetting, he took hold of my arm going through the run- 
way on our way to the clubhouse. 

"Frank," he asked, "did I act all right?" He knew he had, 
and it was quite a satisfaction to him, but the boy in him wanted 
that pat on the back. He's all right. I wish I'd always have five 
just like him. I wouldn't mind going nuts winning pennants. 

When I took over the management of the Cardinals, step- 
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ping from the ranks, I had to take what looked at the time like 
drastic steps, and there was considerable newspaper comment 
about my being a "John McGraw, Jr." There could never be 
another John J. McGraw. To me, he was the greatest manager 
that ever lived and there will never be another one like him. He 
was the real boss of his ball club and one of the most colorful 
characters I ever knew. I'll never forget some of the clubhouse 
scenes while Mr. McGraw was running the Giants. 

He really was a tough manager. If you made a mistake, or 
what he considered a mistake, he'd slap a fine on you. But there 
were compensations. If you were fortunate enough to hit in the 
pinch and drive in the winning run, you were likely to find a 
check for $100 in your locker the next day. 

John McGraw thought everybody should be able to "take 
it," and he spared nobody. Larry Doyle had been captain of the 
Giants, and a short time after I joined the club from Fordham, 
I was given that honor. The first time I made a mistake, or maybe 
it was my hundredth, McGraw ranted. He said he couldn't 
understand why fate was so unkind to him; that he thought he 
had the worst possible when he had a pinhead for a captain, but 
that colleges apparently turned out concrete heads and he'd never 
have another collegian on his ball club. 

We lost a 2-0 game in St. Louis, and McGraw thought that 
Earl Smith, the catcher, had blundered. As we entered the club- 
house, McGraw began his harangue. Smith was the kind who 
would answer back and knew all the words. It was a great show. 
McGraw would talk till he was out of breath, and then Smith 
would swing into action. The players never thought of leaving 
the clubhouse under such circumstances. It would have been all 
your life was worth. And it was difficult at times to keep a 
straight face, for some of the verbal exchanges were gems. 
We'd just sit back in our lockers and wait. I managed to hide 
my face when I felt I would have to laugh, but Grover Hartley 
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made the mistake of letting McGraw see him laugh. McGraw 
said that meant a trip to Indianapolis jf or him. 

"It's all right with me," Hartley replied. "I'd just as soon play 
in Indianapolis as here." And the next morning Hartley was on 
his way to Indianapolis. 

It was about five o'clock when McGraw and Smith started 
that argument in the clubhouse, and when McGraw finally 
dressed and departed, which meant that we could leave the park, 
too, the moon lighted our way. 

There was another game with the Cardinals, in which we had 
a two-run lead, going into the ninth. 

St. Louis had filled the bases, with Hornsby coming to bat, 
and, as captain of the Giants, I went to* the dugout for 
instructions. 

McGraw told us to be sure not to give Hornsby anything 
high and outside, and, as a matter of fact, not to give him any- 
thing good. We were to walk him and force in a run, rather 
than to give him one he could hit out of the park. 

The first pitch to Hornsby was high and outside, and then 
it was high and outside the park, and the game was lost. 

I knew what was coming as we made our way to the club- 
house, and I warned the pitcher to keep his mouth shut and let 
McGraw do the talking. But when the manager jumped on him, 
the pitcher couldn't restrain himself. He explained that the ball 
slipped out of his hand. 

"Slipped, eh?" said McGraw. "Well, just slip me $100." 

McGraw was a hard task master, unrelenting. We were play- 
ing an exhibition game in the South Augusta, Georgia, or Jack- 
son, Tennessee and McGraw, a fine host, was entertaining some 
friends. During the night of festivities, in the Pullman-car draw- 
ing room, the question of base running and sliding was discussed, 
and as the sun was coming up about that time, they all decided 
to repair to the ball park for a demonstration of the proper 
sliding technique. 
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They must have demonstrated well, for at breakfast time we 
saw them climbing, grimy from head to foot, into a dining car 
on the railroad siding near us. 

That morning at practice, we figured the boss was getting 
some needed sleep and we were making a merry joke of the day's 
work. But suddenly from an upper corner of the grandstand came 
a voicethe voice. 

"Get to work, you rich so and so's," it said. It was John J. 
McGraw, never oblivious or neglectful of the duties of directing 
his ball club. We got to work. 

McGraw was a fine character as well as a great baseball man, 
and it was a privilege to be associated with him. Hard taskmaster 
that he was, and brutal at times, he never carried a grudge. Things 
that were said in the heat of battle were forgotten quickly. There 
is no room for likes and dislikes in baseball, and he had none 
except a burning desire to win. You don't like your players or 
dislike them. You can't go far with a friendship team. There's 
no room for sentiment in baseball if you want to win. 
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V 



Bob Feller Storybook Ball Player 



Neighbors thought that William Andrew Feller, of Van 
Meter, Iowa, must have fallen on his head when he was 
a boy. Bill Feller did the strangest things. He was for- 
ever playing catch with his boy, throwing and catching a base- 
ball, while other farmers were putting in, tending or harvesting 
their crops. 

It is fine to have a strong son when you are tilling a 36o-acre 
farm. The boy can feed and water the stock, plow the corn, and 
he's no end of help generally. But Bill Feller didn't even plant 
corn and oats, which, generally, are considered the best crops in 
that part of Iowa. He planted wheat. Wheat didn't require so 
much attention. That left more time for playing catch. 

The neighbors shook their heads in last-straw amazement 
when Bill Feller went down on the dotted line for a $3,500 
tractor and combine something he could ill afford so that 
young Robert William Feller, big and strong, though still just a 
squirt of a boy, would have more time to go gallivanting from 
one baseball field to another and so Bill Feller would have more 
time to go gallivanting after him, watching and coaching and 
admiring. 

Even Mrs. Feller, who came from a long line of thrifty, 
hardy farm folk, thought that she had married into a screwy 
family. She had become resigned to being a servant of the setting 
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sun. When the twilight definitely had sagged into darkness, s. 
knew she could expect husband and son to appear for their eve 
ning meal. They had been out beyond the barn, playing a one 
man-and-one-boy game of baseball. It had been that way as long 
as she could remember. Perhaps the Forrets were as much to 
blame for all this as the Fellers. Her father, Edward Forret, had 
been the best ball player in that section in his day. 

When I went to see William Andrew Feller in December, 
1936, I found that the neighbors were not laughing at him any 
longer. They were still shaking their heads, but at a dream come 
true. I noticed that persons passing the farm craned their necks 
at a level stretch that had been fenced and placarded as the Oak 
View Baseball Park. It was on that field that William Andrew 
Feller, the Iowa farmer, built himself a ball player. 

Robert William Feller was the ball player, the storybook 
player of his generation. At the tender age of seventeen, pitching, 
the previous season for the Cleveland Indians, he had tied Dizzy 
Dean's strikeout record by fanning seventeen Philadelphia 
Athletics in nine innings. That's how well Bill Feller had built. 

In sixty-two innings, while appearing in fourteen games, 
young Bob struck out seventy-six men; and as he faced only 227, 
that meant that, as the batters huffed and puffed against Iowa's 
young thunderbolt, every third one whiffed. Tarrying a further 
moment with the dry but tale-telling statistics, Bob finished sec- 
ond in the American League to the great Robert Moses Grove 
in what the trade calls pitching efficiency. Opposing teams made 
only 3.34 earned runs in each nine innings that he pitched. 

As I heard the boy's story, I found myself shaking my head 
with the neighbors. I had never heard tell of anything like it. 
Thousands of parents have bought Junior a dandy little baseball- 
outfit. Thousands of fond parents have been sure that their boys 
would be great figures in baseball. But I never knew of another 
case where a man, starting from cradle scratch, manufactured his 
son into a $100,000 pitcher. 
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That's what Bill Feller did. Commissioner Landis ruled that 
December that Bob was the property of Cleveland. There had 
jeen a protest from the Des Moines club that Cleveland had vio- 
lated a baseball law in acquiring title to Feller's services; and had 
the commissioner declared the youth a free agent, giving him the 
opportunity of selling his services to the highest bidder, the best 
offer undoubtedly would have approximated $100,000. No patch 
of ground ten times the size of the Oak View Baseball Park ever 
yielded an Iowa crop like that. 

It's a dream come true to some people, but Bill Feller knew it 
would end that way. He knew what he was going to do when 
Robert was born. He was doubly sure with each passing year, and 
when the boy was only eight the father could see his son as base- 
ball's strikeout king. 

"I knew it by the way he stood on the mound out there 
behind the barn and threw," Bill Feller explained. He leaned 
forward and talked earnestly; with that newly kindled light in 
his deep-set eyes, he didn't have to explain that he was talking 
about a life's ambition. "I didn't know then just what it was that 
he had. I've read every line about baseball I could lay my hands 
on since then, and I know more about it. Bob had it all rhythm, 
timing, follow-through and forma little crude, but he had it 
all." 

The father was a frustrated ball player who transferred his 
dream to his son. As a farm boy he could hit and he could field, 
afrd it must have been with bitter disappointment when, with Old 
World obedience his father came from France and his mother 
from Switzerland he gave up the game to do his mother's bidding 
among the Iowa corn rows.- Professional baseball players didn't 
rate so high in those days. It was while young Bill Feller was 
siding old Beck up the corn rows that he told himself that if he 
ever had a son, he'd have his baseball chaijpe. And there have 
been times, when I saw Bob Feller exploding that fast ball in the 
faces 9&he hitters, that I'd close my eyes a bit and Fd,see an- 
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other figure out there, swaying with every pitch, striving 
following through the figure of Bill Feller, the man with 
stifled ambition who had built so well. 

There was no mistaken idea in young Bob's mind that he was 
going to be a policeman or a railroad engineer when he grew up. 
When he was seven years old, in the second grade of the Van 
Meter school, his class was asked to write essays about anything 
at all. Robert chose to tell his "life story," and here is what he 
wrote, so help me O. E. Lester, superintendent of the Van Meter 
Consolidated School District: 

MY LIFE 

When I was a tree, with my brothers and sisters there was many 
of us, but there is not many of us now. Many of us have been cut 
down and made into lumber and it came my turn and they cut me 
down and made me into a big board and Mister Stuck's manuel 
training boys got me and made me into a home plate on the baseball 
diamond, and that's the end. 

They still have the original of that essay at the Van Meter 
school. 

Playing catch behind the barn was the first phase of work in 
Farmer Feller's one-man baseball factory. Bill marked off a pitch- 
ing distance and they'd play noon and evening. Lunch always 
had to wait on baseball. In the evening when Bill came in from 
the field, Bob would have all chores done and he'd have the base- 
ball, his glove and a mitt for his father ready. Back and forth 
they'd toss the ball, until it was dark and Mrs. Feller was furious. 
You could eat any time, but you had to have at least twilight to 
play catch. 

Even Beowulf Q. Stork couldn't keep the Fellers from thek 
baseball, as Mrs. Feller will testify: 

"When Marguerite was born she's eight now I thought they 
might put away their gloves for a while," Mrs. Feller related. 
"But a world series was being played and they sat glued to the 
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1 until the last man was out. Then they would dash out to the 
to play until dark. The nurse comforted me and she was a 
jtther good prophet. She said not to worry about their playing so 
much baseball; that someday we'd be listening to the radio tell 
about Bob pitching in a world series. It hasn't come to that yet, 
but there wasn't a lick of work done around this farm while 
Robert was pitching for Cleveland. And it was the same at my 
father's farm. He's heard every ball pitched over the radio. But I 
never expected it all to lead to anything. I told Mr. Feller he just 
thought Robert was good because he was his son." 

Meantime the crop of biceps, triceps and deltoid muscles was 
growing apace. One day when Bob was nine years old, his father 
decided to put the tape measure on those muscles. He told Bob 
to toe a line and throw the ball as far as he could. The tape meas- 
ure showed that the nine-year-old boy had thrown a baseball 275 
feet. And if you fond fathers think your boy is good, just let him 
throw, and get out your tape measure. Four years later, Bill Feller 
needed four lengths of that tape to measure his son's throws. 

Bill knew by this time that Bob was going to be a pitcher. But 
the father didn't neglect the other phases of a player's training. 
He let agriculture go hang for a spell and with hammer and 
saw he built a batting cage out on an open field near the house. It 
was twelve feet long, eight feet high, with a chicken-wire screen 
overhead; and long batting-practice sessions were added to the 
daily baseball program at the strange Feller farm. 

"That made us still later for supper," Bill explained apologeti- 
cally, with a glance at the kitchen, where Mrs. Feller was engaged. 
"You see, we had only half a dozen balls, when we could find 
them all, and as he improved his hitting, finding them was some 
job. Frequently we'd still be searching with a lantern for the long 
ones that had found the tall grass." 

By this time the Feller place was definitely a baseball farm. 
When the father had given up baseball playing himself, he had 
turned to pitching horseshoes. There wasn't a better horseshoe 
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pitcher in Iowa, but he found that Bob didn't like to go aix 
with him, because he was pitching shoes and didn't have time 
play catch. So horseshoe pitching got the pitch. 

When Bob was eleven years old he was playing with Amer- 
ican Legion teams, and when he was thirteen he could match his 
baseball skill with grown men. He could have played with any of 
several teams in the county, but his father, pondering always on 
the wiser way to insure Bob's proper development, decided to 
organize a team of his own, so that he could be sure that Bob 
would be handled in the right way. So the Feller horses dragged 
a scraper out of the barn and went to work on a level stretch of 
ground. There was a patch of oaks out beyond the outfield, and 
so, when the field had been fenced, it was called Oak View Park 
and the team became the Oak Views. 

Bob started as the team's shortstop, but meantime the father 
was teaching him all he knew about pitching, all that he knew 
from his semi-pro days and from devouring all the sport-page 
stories he could find. He taught him how to stand on the rubber, 
and how to hide the ball as he was throwing, so batters could not 
see what was coming, and how to hold runners on the bases. 

"I reason everything out with Bob," the father explained. 
"He's easy to handle if you talk to him. I never tell him to do this 
or not to do that. I explain what it's all about. I've always told 
him never to let any hitter worry him; always to think he's better 
than any man who faces him and never to walk a* batter on 
purpose." 

One Sunday the Oak Views were playing Winterset, and 
Winterset filled the bases, with nobody out, in the third inning. 
Bill Feller told Bob to move over from short and see what he 
could do. Bob fanned two batters, and with two strikes on the 
next one, the runner on third tried to steal home and was retired. 
Bob finished that game and served for a spell as relief pitcher. 

Bill Feller never kept a score book, but he could go back over 
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game in which Bob played and tell just what the boy did 
t each hitter and on each trip to the plate. 

When Bob was fifteen, he made his first semi-pro start. Pitch- 
ing against the grown men of Waukee, he gave two hits and 
struck out twenty-three, winning, 9 to 2. The next Sunday he 
pitched a one-hitter against Valley Junction, fanning twenty men. 

"Our next game was at De Soto, and I'll never forget it," said 
Bill Feller. "The De Soto manager was a sarcastic somebody. The 
first thing he said to me was that I just thought Bob was a pitcher 
because he was my son and that De Soto would knock him loose 
from his glove. He had imported a flock of star players, with the 
idea of doing just that. There were only two regulars on the De 
Soto team when the game started. You never heard such a blast- 
ing as that crowd gave us. Especially Bob. They called him 
'papa's boy.' But it would have done your heart good to hear that 
noise quiet down. Bob struck out fifteen, and they didn't get a 
hit till the ninth, and then only one. The De Soto manager ad- 
mitted that faiaybe Bob was a little better than he thought." 

The fifteen-year-old boy must have been pretty good by this 
time. In ten complete games that season he struck out 161 batters; 
and for the sake of comparison for ambitious boys and fond 
parents, Robert William Feller at that time was five feet seven 
inches tall, and weighed about 140 pounds. 

Bob was outgrowing his back-of-the-barn catching partner by 
this time, too. There was a definite hop to his fast ball, and one 
evening Bill Feller says it wasn't the darkness that caused it one 
of the fast ones took off and broke past the father's catching 
glove. A few days later an examination disclosed that the fast 
one had cracked three ribs. 

In the fall of 1934 BiU Feller decided that he'd like to see a 
world series game. The Cardinals were playing Detroit, and Bill 
asked his boy if he'd like to motor to St. Louis to see two games. 
The neighbors advised against the trip to St. Louis. They said it 
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would discourage Bob. After seeing the big leaguers, Bob would 
want to put away his ball and glove. 

"It worked just the other way," the father told me. "One of 
the games wasn't so bad, but in the other, the Cardinals used 
everybody but Branch Rickey and the bat boy on^ the hill, and 
Bob said he was sure he could go in and stop those Detroit hitters 
better than that. No, that wasn't popping off. I had always tried 
to build up his confidence and he was just telling his own father 
what he thought he pould do. I had figured on stopping at a hotel 
in St. Louis, but Bob insisted that we bunk at a tourist camp out 
on Highway 40, so we could play catch every evening. Seeing 
those world series games gave him just what he needed." 

Young Bob was on his way. Cyril C. Slapnicka, assistant to 
the president of the Cleveland American League club, found Bob 
in midsummer of the next year, and on July 22, 1935, signed him 
to a professional contract, according to the findings of Commis- 
sioner Landis. However, the contract was for service with the 
Fargo-Moorhead club, of the Northern League. The major and 
minor leagues had entered into a covenant whereby the majors 
agreed not to sign sand-lot players, meaning players other than 
college athletes, with no professional experience. This explained 
Slapnicka's action in signing the young pitcher to a minor league 
contract. There was no publicity, and that fact set the stage for 
a merry scramble among the scouts two months later. 

Bob was playing with a Des Moines team in a national sand- 
lot tournament at Dayton, Ohio, and his fame had spread so that 
summer that the sixteen-year-old youth was the prize package in 
the tournament's display window. 

You never saw so many scouts with one objective. Pat Mono- 
han was there for the St. Louis Browns; Steve O'Rourke and 
Billy Doyle for the Detroit Tigers; Bill Bradley and Buzz Wetzel 
for Cleveland all unaware that their club already had bagged the 
quarry Fred Hunter represented the Boston Red Sox, Bill Pierre 
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the Birmingham club, and Frank Rickey was there for the St. 
Louis Cardinals. 

The competing teams were exceptionally good, made up as 
they were of men of all ages, and including as many as three of 
professional experience on each team. But Feller struck out nine- 
teen men and gave only one hit, and the fact that he lost the 
game, i to o, because of a dropped fly ball, didn't bother the 
scouts. The youngster was so good that his catcher couldn't hold 
him, and five of the men struck out had to be thrown out at first 
base. When the game ended, the scouts went into action like 
sprinters leaving their marks at the starter's gun. 

Steve O'Rourke, the story goes, offered $9,000 and said the 
Detroit club would take the entire Feller family to the world 
series, paying all expenses and defraying the expenses, also, of an 
operation to remove Bob's adenoids and tonsils. Frank Rickey, 
not to be outdone, offered an appendectomy, to be used whenever 
needed. The black-sweatered Bill Feller just shrugged his shoul- 
ders and listened to all the offers; and being human, he must have 
regretted having signed that Fargo-Moorhead paper for Cy Slap- 
nicka. Bill Bradley told Feller to get all possible offers and the 
Cleveland club would boost the ante over them all. Hunter got 
Eddie Collins on the telephone and told him to draw a flock of 
Boston money from the bank and come west with it. He planned 
to get Bob Feller and his father into an automobile and drive east 
as far east as possible. 

Finally, O'Rourke smelled a rat when Bill Feller wanted to 
k know if the proffered trip to the Detroit World Series would 
obligate him in any way. O'Rourke wired to William G. Bram- 
ham, the Judge Landis of the minor leagues, and Bramham wired 
back that Feller already was listed in his office as the property of 
the Cleveland club. 

You can imagine how O'Rourke felt the next morning when 
Bill Bradley, the Cleveland scout, entering 3. hotel lobby, inquired 
as to the status of the Feller hunt. O'Rourke said afterward that 
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he was never nearer to murder, not knowing that Bradley, fever- 
ishly offering Cleveland's money, was as ignorant as the other 
scouts of the fact that his club already had first major league call 
on the young man's services. 

The storybook career of young Bob Feller developed rapidly 
after that. Because he was so young and wanted to finish high 
school, he was permitted to go on the voluntarily retired list in 
March of 1936, after his contract had been assigned by Fargo- 
Moorhead to the New Orleans club, of the Southern Association. 
During the summer, the boy was persuaded to go to Cleveland, 
to take a job in the club's concession department and to work out 
with the Indians while they were at home. 

Then one day Frankie Frisch and his Gashouse Gang ap- 
peared in Cleveland for an exhibition game; and Steve O'Neill, 
manager of the Indians, being short of pitchers, as what manager 
isn't, gave Bob his big chance. The young man responded by 
striking out eight of the nine Cardinals who faced him. I pulled a 
Dizzy Dean and dodged that trip to Cleveland, aad I've always 
felt that I should have been fined. 

The fact that it was an exhibition game caused some observers 
to discount the importance of the Gashouse Gang's futile bat 
swinging, but O'Neill knew a pitcher when he saw one, and soon 
New Orleans was persuaded to sell the voluntarily retired recruit 
to Cleveland for $1,500. A few weeks later, Bob made his first 
major league start and struck out fifteen Browns. The Browns 
weren't much of a ball club. But when young Feller followed 
with his seventeen-strikeout game, there was no more argument. 

I asked Rogers Hornsby, one of the game's greatest hitters of 
all time, what he thought about Feller. The Rajah is not one to 
enthuse easily. The boy was the greatest pitching prospect he 
had ever seen come into the big leagues, Hornsby said. And that 
is a large order. I asked Rogers if he didn't think the boy looked 
a bit awkward and green. 

"What the what do you expect of a seventeen-year-old boy?" 
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Hornsby barked back. "With a fast ball like that, you can be so 
green that the cows chase you to the train. And don't forget he's 
got a curve, too." 

For all his fame he was the most-talked-of pitcher in base- 
ballBob Feller was still just a big strong schoolboy with a bit of 
extra shyness. He was at school when I dropped in at the Feller 
farm, and we drove over to the Van Meter High School. Bob 
came out, when the bell rang, with the other students. For a time 
he had worn his Cleveland baseball cap to school, but that had 
attracted too much attention and he had discarded it for a cor- 
duroy one with pullover flaps. 

I couldn't help contrasting Bob Feller with Dizzy Dean, the 
first time I saw Jerome Herman. For photographic purposes, 
Jerome Herman was eager to get the entire senior class at the 
Charleston, Missouri, high school dismissed, so the girls could 
pose with him. Dizzy was a turn-around talker. He said St. Louis 
might as well get ready for a world series; Dizzy Dean was 
coming. 

Dizzy was running up bills, for Mr. Rickey to pay, at three 
or four hotels. Bob Feller, though in the money, still packed his 
lunch to school and rode the school bus. Bob was as silent as 
Dizzy was voluble. He made only one unsolicited statement. 
Please, would I be careful not to" say anything about him that 
would embarrass him. Bob lost a little of his shyness when he 
found I could talk his language and knew many of "his newfound 
baseball buddies. 

By now he was within a quarter of an inch of six feet, weighed 
about 185 pounds, had a dimple in his chin and had grown up a 
lot in the last year and a half. He'd rather play ball than eat. 

How did Bob learn to throw a curve? 

"I was playing catch with dad the first time a ball took a dip, 
and that was when I was pretty young four or five years ago. I 
kept trying till I threw one the same way and it dipped again. It's 
a fair curve, but I don't bother with it much. They told me at 
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Cleveland to forget the curve when I was in a jam and just throw 
that fast one by them. I guess it was pretty good advice. I have 
fanned as many as three in a row for Cleveland, with nothing but 
the fast one. . . . No, I don't pitch to spots. I never did pay any 
attention to the hitters I mean who they were. Of course, I know 
it's better if you do know the hitters and their weaknesses." 

There were several games, while he was pitching for the 
Indians that first summer, that saw Bob hit rather hard, knocked 
out in the early innings, and he knew what caused his trouble: 

"I couldn't get the ball over the plate, and I guess I let up a 
bit. But I always was wild. Usually walked at least one man an 
inning, and I found the strike zone had kind of shrunk up when I 
got to Cleveland. Otherwise it was just like pitching for the Oak 
Views." 

There was a story that Bob had developed pitching accuracy 
throwing at a target out behind the barn, but Bob explained that 
wouldn't have been any fun, so he never did it. The only time he 
ever threw at a target was during a baseball field meet at Cleve- 
land. They had a contraption like a picture frame, as big as the 
average strike zone, and he won a twenty-five-dollar prize by 
throwing five straight through the opening. The second-best 
score was three out of five. 

Wallie Schang helped Bob more than anybody else at Cleve- 
land. Schang is an old-time catcher who works with pitchers in 
the bull pen. He told Bob to learn to throw where he was looking 
and to look at the spot where he planned to throw, as he picked 
up a ball or received it from the catcher, and to keep looking at 
the spot. When you learn to throw where you're looking, you 
have something, Schang told Bob. 

Bob Feller's message to boys who would like to climb the 
baseball ladder is to get plenty of rest and to eat, sleep and think 
baseball. Then plenty of baseball work and exercise. That's where 
he was fortunate. The wrong kind of work develops the wrong 
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muscles. That's why his father wouldn't let him work in the 
harvest fields. Go to bed early and get up late, Bob advises. 

"I've got a way of exercising that, I think, helps me a lot," 
Bob explained. "With my back to the front of a straight chair 
and my hands in back of me on the front corners of the chair 
seat, I let myself down to the floor and then pull myself back up. 
Pitching pulls the muscles, and that exercise, I find, puts the 
muscles back the way they were. I don't do much of that in the 
off-season, because too much weight-lifting exercise makes you 
muscle bound." 

While Bob got a big kick out of his seventeen strike-outs 
against the Athleticsand he knew, as the game progressed, that 
he had a chance for the record that was not the most satisfying 
contest of his short career. The big thrill came when he beat 
Detroit 3 to i, he thought it was in the final game of 1936. 

"I knew the season was over then," he explained, "and that I 
was going home, and I felt that I had made good for me and 
dad and mother." 

Just an Iowa farm boy, talking from the heart and sincerely 
giving credit where credit was due. 

After that first successful season, Bob Feller got a $10,000 
contract with Cleveland, a record salary for a freshman pitcher. 
It was reported he received $2,500 for an indorsement of a break- 
fast food. It was no time at all until the Iowa farm boy was mak- 
ing much bigger salaries, in keeping with his pitching success; 
this was told in the "won" column in the record books with 17 
for 1938, 24 for 1939, 27 for 1940, 25 for 1941, and participation 
in three midsummer inter-major league all-star games. His feats 
included a new strike-out record of 1 8 in one game, a no-hitter. 
True to his storybook ball-player role, Bob Feller was good to 
his mother and father. With his baseball earnings, he built a new 
home for them, the cost being reported at $25,000. 

On December 1 1, 1941, Bob enlisted in the U.S. Navy. War 
dispatches said he had been put in charge of a gun crew. And 
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after Bob had gone away to his second great adventure, William 
Andrew Feller, the father, died, but it was after seeing his dream 
come true. 

I asked Dr. Robert F. Hyland, a surgeon who has gained 
national recognition for his treatments of athletes and their in- 
juries, about Bob Feller. Could other fathers do what Bill Feller 
had done? If 100 boys, picked from the country's strongest, were 
put through the same dogged course, what would be the probable 
yield in baseball man power? 

Out of the group, Doctor Hyland replied, you might get 
seven or eight who would qualify for a big league try-out. And 
you might not. You might take even 1,000 boys and not find one, 
at the end, with the biceps, triceps and deltoid muscles of Robert 
William Feller. And where would you find other William An- 
drew Fellers? 



VI 



Bill Likes Terry's Judgment 



William Harold Terry always was a good businessman. 
On an early day in November, 1898, in the Terry 
home at Atlanta, Georgia, the nursemaid smoothed 
the pillow in the new baby's crib and offered a nice warm bottle. 
But William Harold was not going to sell himself short. He 
hadn't learned to talk, of course, but he made signs and stood off 
the nurse. Finally she understood. William Harold was asking, in 
no uncertain terms, what was in it for him. 

This was the same William Harold Terry who became the 
baby-faced baseball player who ran the ability to keep an eye 
on the ball and the future into ten years in the best managerial 
job in baseball, won three pennants and a world championship 
for the New York Giants, and proved the wisdom of taking all 
front-office shackles and restrictions off the man who directs a 
ball club. His success reached its greatest height with successive 
National League championships in 1936 and 1937. 

Terry proved many things. He presented rather strong evi- 
dence to support a contention that the field general of a ball club 
knows more about his men and his needs and his problems than 
anybody who sits up in the office; that the field general ought to 
have the final word regarding trades and the hiring and firing of 
ballplayers. 

And he proved, furthermore, that, though it may be true 
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what they say about a soft answer, wrath isn't going to handicap 
a manager of a baseball team, even when that wrath is multiplied 
by the combined circulation of most of the newspapers. For 
Terry, while winning his pennants and making much money for 
his club owner and stockholders, during his spare time caused 
gentlemen of the press to set many new world records for the 
standing and running high dudgeon. 

Terry was one of the few boss men among baseball managers. 
Certainly he was the only one in the National League and, with 
the exception of the venerable Connie Mack, there is no field 
general in either league who has as much authority as Terry had, 
when he was the manager of the Giants. 

The victory of the New York club, therefore, in the hottest 
National League race in years, must be accepted as a triumph for 
Bill Terry. 

It was Terry who took the club when John McGraw retired 
in 1932 and quickly whipped it into the world-championship 
team of 1933. And it was Terry who tore apart the club in 1935 
and, by smart trading, -obtained the replacements necessary to 
make it a winner again in the National League in the 1936 season. 

Three trades which would not have been approved by any 
board of directors, vice-presidents* or many business managers 
put the Giants on top in 1936; when the transactions were an- 
nounced there was much arching of eyebrows by baseball men 
and observers, who thought that power and authority had gone 
to Terry's head and, perhaps, softened it a wee bit. 

When Terry took the club from John McGraw, it needed a 
catcher badly, and so Terry looked around and decided that the 
man he wanted was Gus Mancuso, then second-string backstop 
with the St. Louis Cardinals. Most major-league managers hesi- 
tated about trading with the Cardinals, because of Branch 
Rickey's reputation as an astute dealer in baseball flesh. 

At baseball meetings, when a man is seen in conference with 
Rickey, it is considered good wit afterward to ask him if he still 
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has his shirt; the implication being that when you swap haber- 
dashery with Rickey, you're likely to wind up a nudist. 

But Bill Terry wasn't afraid, and though it seemed that he 
was paying a heap for his whistle when he gave Bill Walker, 
Jim Mooney, Ethan Allen and Bob O'Farrell for Mancuso and 
a recruit pitcher named Ray Starr, Bill knew that he had what 
he had gone after a good, serviceable, intelligent catcher, young 
enough to be good for many years. 

Mancuso caught for the Giants through 1944, and though he 
never will be ranked with the Hall of Fame receivers, he has been 
given no small amount of credit for the success of the New York 
pitching staff. On the other side of the ledger, the Cardinals in a 
short time had nobody left to show for that trade. 

Shortstop trouble was the next weakness that developed in 
the New York machine, and again Terry was willing to give a 
seemingly large price to get his man. He picked Dick Bartell, of 
the Phillies, and, before the 1935 season, had obtained the short- 
stop by throwing in cash with Blondy Ryan, Johnny Vergez, 
George Watkins and Pitcher Pezzullo. The observers said 
Bartell wasn't that good, but Bartell plugged up that hole in the 
New York infield, playing better than he had at Philadelphia. 

Meantime, however, Hughie Critz had grown old and brittle, 
and Terry needed a new second baseman. Again he scanned the 
rosters and decided that the Cardinals had just the man the Giants 
needed Burgess Whitehead. Before the trade was arranged, 
observers cautioned Terry about Whitehead. They told him the 
young man, though a brilliant fielder, lacked the stamina to play 
154 games and, above all, not to weaken his pitching staff merely 
to get a reserve infielder like Whitehead. 

But Bill Terry still liked Bill Terry's judgment, and to obtain 
the necessary second baseman, he did break up his pitching staff, 
giving LeRoy Parmelee, a regular starter, to the Cardinals along 
with Phil Weintraub, Allyn Stout and Al Cuccinello. 

They were calling Bill Santa Glaus by this time and asking 
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rhetorical questions about what he was going to use for pitchers, 
and laughing at the answer. 

But Terry had made another good trade. Whitehead made the 
New York infield. With the graceful gazelle at second, Bartell 
was able to cover more ground, and the combination had much 
to do with putting the Giants into the World Series. 

They thought more of Terry in the St. Louis office after that 
trade. Parmelee was undependable in the late months of the race, 
and one of the first things the Cardinals did when the season 
ended was to trade the strong-armed righthander to the Chicago 
Cubs. 

If Terry had wanted to trade Hubbell, he could have made 
the deal. If he had wanted to throw in another pitcher for White- 
head, no one in the front office would have blocked him. And 
therein rested much of the Giants' strength at the time. It is 
doubtful if any other manager in either league would have been 
permitted to make the deals that Terry made. Cautious vice- 
presidents would have insisted that he was giving too much for 
Mancuso, for Bartell and for Whitehead. 

If Brooklyn wanted to negotiate a trade, there were so many 
directors to be consulted that before they all were reached, it was 
too late. It was a public secret that Frank Frisch wanted to 
arrange a trade with Brooklyn for Joe Stripp, but the St. Louis 
front office said no. Had Frisch had the power that Terry had, 
he would have obtained Stripp, and the third baseman easily 
could have made the Cardinals the season's champions. 

It was the same with most of the National League clubs. 
Charley Grimm, in his first term as Chicago manager, was made 
a vice-president of the Cubs for a time, to give him standing with 
his players; but no extra authority went with the title, because 
there already were too many vice-presidents, and finally Charley 
asked to be relieved of the meaningless portfolio, because the 
scribes laughed when they mentioned it. 

Brooklyn managers have had little say since the late Wilbert 
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Robinson was at his robust peak; Rickey, as he did when he was 
in St. Louis, determines the personnel of the ball club and then 
gives the field leader free rein to handle the available men on 
the field. 

The flaw in such an arrangement rests in the fact that the 
manager of a ball club knows, or should know, more about 
players than anybody can in the front office. The manager sees 
players day after day. He sees players on each opposing team in 
twenty-two games each season. The front-office man, in contrast, 
sees them only occasionally. The vice-president may hear that 
Joe Doque, of another team, is a clubhouse lawyer, a trouble 
maker; he may hear it from so many sources that he believes it 
and doesn't want Joe at any price. 

The manager, on the other hand, knows that Joe's great 
trouble is an all-consuming desire to win, a desire so keen that 
he pops off and complains about errors, and wrangles with other 
players and even with the manager. To the field generals, Joe 
is a winning ball player; but he's a Bolshevik to the vice-presi- 
dents, and so, "no" is the answer to any tfade suggestion involving 
Joe. 

Terry, who, while he was in the ranks, reasoned only in the 
terms of a player's value to a club and the compensation for serv- 
ices, and who figured in several stubborn holdout sieges, quickly 
slid over to the other side of the table when he was made man- 
ager and was expected to see things from the money changers' 
point of view. He proved a splendid businessman for the Giants, 
never overlooking a chance to add to the club's revenue. 

Each spring he led his troupe in a cash tour of out-of-the-way 
towns and villages where major league baseball is a novelty. The 
exhibition tour is a pain in the neck to the player. He sleeps in 
a different bed or in a Pullman berth each night and is forever 
lugging bags in and out of hotels and trains. But it's good business 
for the club. The larger towns have been milked dry by barn- 
storming major league clubs. The money now is in die villages. 
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And so, no spot on the map was too small for Terry's Giants if 
the guaranty was large enough and the security ample. 

However, there again you have an indication of the power 
and authority that were Terry's. When the Cincinnati Reds 
inaugurated night baseball as a solution of their financial prob- 
lems, all the other clubs agreed to play one game under the flood- 
lightsthat is, all other clubs but the Giants. Terry said it was 
bad for the game and bad for the players to play night baseball. 

Another thing that marked Terry as a manager who would 
succeed when he took over the reins from the great John J. 
McGraw was his handling of personnel problems. One arose with 
Bill's appointment as leader. Bill and Freddie Lindstrom had been 
bosom friends, roommates. But it was generally known that Ligd-, 
strom had ambitions to become the head man. In fact, it was 
whispered in many quarters close to the throne room that when 
and if Mr. McGraw stepped down, Lindstrom would step up. 
And so, when a typewritten notice was posted in the clubhouse 
at the Polo Grounds, June 3, 1932, that, effective on that date, 
Bill Terry was manager of the Giants, it was a shock and a dis- 
appointment to Lindstrom* 

Lindstrom was still one of the best players in the league, but 
Terry quickly saw that the situation was intolerable, and before 
he started his first full year as manager, he traded his former 
roomie to the Pkates. 

It was stern and all that, but Bill Terry felt that it was for the 
best interests of the Giants. But don't get the idea that Bill is 
always the hard-boiled egg, sterile to the roots of friendship. Not 
at all. He has shown that he knows the flower. Consider the case 
of Travis Jackson. 

Jackson was a youngster with the Little Rock club when 
Terry, older and with ambitions to be a left-handed pitcher, was 
playing with an independent team. Their paths crossed. They 
became friends. Later they found themselves in the same infield, 
playing for Mr. McGraw. 
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Dick Vidmer, of the New York Herald Tribune, told me 
that Terry, Jackson and Lindstrom formed a bad boy trium- 
virate. They did everything together. They played tricks on 
John McGraw and made life miserable for Secretary Jim 
Tierney, and broke rules, and even held out together one spring, 
pledging that none would sign unless all were satisfied in the 
dotted-line department. 

Terry's promotion to the managerial job didn't break up the 
Terry-Jackson friendship. They didn't pal around as much as 
when both were in the ranks. Bill was afraid other players would 
think he was making a favorite of Jackson. But the friendship 
went on, and when everybody was lamenting that a great cour- 
ageous figure had reached the end of his career, lamenting but 
not doing anything about it, Terry did something. He talked it 
over with Stoney. It needed some talking. Jackson wanted to 
stay in the big leagues. But Bill talked future. There wasn't any 
money in coaching, but a new avenue of opportunity was open 
to a man who showed he could run a ball club. Some of his 
severer critics may say Bill was talking for his farm system. I pre- 
fer to think that Dr. Jekyll Terry was talking for his old friend 
Travis Jackson and that the purchase of the Jersey City Club, 
though a wise move for the Giants, too, was also something that 
Bill wanted for Stoney. 

Jackson was signed to a three-year contract as manager of 
Jersey City, and when the announcement was given to the press, 
Terry paid his old friend a compliment. "If Mr. Stoneham ever 
decides to fire me," he said, "I hope that he gives my job to 
Jackson." 

Nor is that an isolated instance. Terry has the reputation of 
being always mindful of his players' best interests and, therefore, 
has been respected and well liked by his men. This, perhaps, 
makes it unimportant that William Harold has antagonized many 
of the men who make their living writing about baseball games 
and baseball persons. 
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Bill had no trouble with the writers when he was a player, 
and the suggestion has been made that he was so busy being a 
businessman ball player that he didn't have time to learn about 
the allied industries. But it is more plausible that while he was a 
player, his contact with the writers was casual. There is nothing 
casual about a big league manager and the baseball writers. They 
are constantly on his trail, in person and by telephone. They 
want to know about his plans, his views, his reactions to this and 
that. They want color stories. 

When a manager arrives in a new town during the season, as 
they all do three or four times each year, the writers there want 
to interview him. What does he think of the pennant race? How 
does he rate the home club? Who looks like a candidate for the 
most-valuable-player trophy? What was his reaction when Babe 
Ruth wanted to go see that dandy new boat? 

The questions got into Terry's hair and they got into his eggs 
and his spinach. He became surfeited and sour. 

There is something paradoxical about itthat the game's out- 
standing businessman ball player should show such an utter dis- 
regard for whatever value the good will of the press may have. 
Certainly other managers and even owners are ever ready to be 
.interviewed, and though, occasionally, the observant scribe may 
suspect that they are being polite, rather than cordial, they at 
least make the effort. 

Not so Bill Terry. As early as May, 1934, he and his club 
arrived in Boston one morning. The late Paul Shannon, who, as 
a baseball writer for the Boston Post, upheld the best Boston tra- 
ditions of culture, called on the New York manager. Paul passed 
the time of day in his best Back Bay manner, and then switched 
quickly to baseball questions. Whereupon, according to Shan- 
non's subsequent narrative, Terry arose from his seat and said 
that if this was going to be a baseball questioning, he wasn't going 
to stand for it, and in high dudgeon William Harold departed, 
leaving one of the most indignant Shannons that ever lived. The 
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fact that an apology later was offered was poor salve for hurt 
feelings. 

It was late the same season when Terry suddenly discovered 
the Cardinals off his rear flank. It was the last week of the race, 
and the Giants were playing in Boston, their lead slipping slowly 
but obviously away from them. The Boston American sent a girl 
reporter, Ann Marsters, to interview Bill. 

Miss Marsters discovered Terry at breakfast in the Copley- 
Plaza. She introduced herself and said she was there for the pur- 
pose of interviewing him. 

"I never grant interviews to women writers," answered Sweet 
William, with what is now traditional Terry brusqueness. He 
remained seated and did not ask the young lady to sit down. 
A few minutes convinced Miss Marsters that her case was hope- 
less, but she remained in the lobby with a photographer, and 
finally was rewarded by getting a flashlight shot of Bill through 
the palms, a shot which did him no good, portraying him, as luck 
would have it, at his grumpiest. 

Terry has stated his reasons for not granting interviews to 
women reporters. He has said that they knew nothing about 
sports and, therefore, would present a garbled account, attribut- 
ing to him statements that he did not make. 

Another of Terry's aversions was to be interviewed in his 
hotel on the road. He took the stand that his hours off the ball 
field were his own and that, when he took off his uniform and 
quit tKe baseball park, people ought not to bother him. He 
overlooked the salient argument advanced by other baseball men 
that efforts ought to be made at every hour of the day and night 
to sell the sport to the public. In that respect, again, he was not 
the good businessman. 

I have a home and a family, too, just as Bill has, though I 
never sang in any choir and have no rich baritone voice. But I 
have things I like to do, things I don't like to do. It may be very 
distasteful for the office to phone me and tell me that Bill Terry is 
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in town and will I please go out to the hotel and ask him about his 
world series plans, or find out if he is going to trade Carl Hubbell 
for Mungo. But I go with a smile on my face and pretend that 
it is a pleasure to talk to Terry that is, I would if he would be 
kind enough to talk back. 

In St. Louis one summer, Terry refused to talk to Ray 
Gillespie, a St. Louis writer who has traveled with the Cardinals 
for many years, even though Tom Meany, a New York writer, 
got Bill on the phone to make the eleven A.M. appointment. 
"He'll have to see me at the ball park," said Terry. The result 
was to cool off any enthusiasm Gillespie may have had for the 
manager of the Giants. And it certainly kindled no fire of admira- 
tion or pride with Meany. 

Terry didn't bother to explain why he wouldn't see Gillespie 
at the hotel, and that is another of his faults. He seldom thinks 
of explaining his actions, and the result is to pile up needless 
enmity, or at least to kill off what might have been good will. 

The Giant clubhouse was the only one in either major league 
to which baseball writers were neither welcome nor admitted. 
Terry set aside a room for the scribes where they could interview 
him after the ball game, and if they wished to question any par- 
ticular player, an attendant sent for him. Terry said the players 
desired it that way, and, perhaps, they did. It certainly didn't add 
to the entente cordiale. 

After the Giants had flopped in 1934, a wire service story 
was sent out of New Orleans. Terry, visiting Mel Ott there, was 
quoted as saying that he contemplated no special trades, regard- 
less of what baseball writers might be saying; that Charles A. 
Stoneham, then president of the Giants, was paying him to man- 
age the club, adding that if Mr. Stoneham thought the baseball 
writers could do a better job, he undoubtedly would have hired 
them to manage it. 

Terry later denied flatly that he had ever made those state- 
ments, and the baseball writers, even those who bore him no 
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especial love and thought the statements characteristic, were in- 
clined to believe him, such is his reputation for veracity. 

At that time Terry was touring the country with Guy Lom- 
bardo, for an oil company, with which firm he held and still 
holds an executive position which pays him a very good salary. 
The wave of protest in all but one of the metropolitan papers was 
so strong that somebody prevailed upon Terry to give a "good- 
will luncheon" at the Hotel New Yorker. 

Bill sent personal telegrams to every baseball writer in New 
York, whether or not he was on friendly terms with him. Ap- 
proximately seventy-five writers attended. Some said the move 
was dictated by President Stoneham, others, that the oil company 
was responsible, on the grounds that a man getting "a bad press," 
as Terry was then, would not be an asset on tour. 

The luncheon was held and was a great success. Terry went 
from table to table, chatting with the writers, and frequently 
huddled in a corner with this scribe or that, ironing out feuds 
that had cropped up during the season. It's a safe assertion that 
at no time before or since has Bill had the respect and friendship 
of the writers as he did that mid-December day in 1934. But 
there was even a boomerang to that. It showed the writers that 
Bill could be friendly, and so, when he soured again, they decided 
that he wanted to be that way. 

Terry's executive ability, never questioned by friend or foe, 
is attested to by the story of his rise with the oil company. Bill 
operated a filling station for the company and played indepen- 
dent baseball around Memphis from 1918 to 1921. In three years 
Bill demonstrated enough ability to land a regular off-season job 
with the firm. 

Winning the pennant in 1936 increased Terry's baseball earn- 
ings by approximately $5,000, the loser's share,, and they tell the 
story about Bill~ which I don't believe, that when Mark Koenig 
was called out on strikes in the seventh inning of that sixth and 
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final game, Bill, stepping off third base, said to Coach Snyder, 
"Frank, what did you say the loser's share amounted to?" 

Terry was one of the first world series managers in years who 
did no ghost writing, but while he explained that he "didn't want 
to hold out on any of the boys," preferring to be available for all 
to interview, another story is that no syndicate or paper would 
meet his price. Christy Walsh told me that he didn't try to get 
Bill's stories, because Bill wanted too much for himself; New 
York's writers informed me that he offered his services to the 
Times for $2,000, before deciding "not to hold out on the boys." 
In one of his rare moments of ebullience, the night the Giants 
clinched the pennant in Boston, Bill confided to a writer that 
winning the pennant would increase his earnings for 1936 to a 
grand total of $47,000. His baseball salary was believed to be 
about $30,000. 

Frequently pictured as a singer in the choir of the churcH 
that he attends in Memphis, Terry no longer indulges in any choir 
singing, and hasn't for several years. He still possesses a fine, rich 
baritone, but rarely uses it. Early in his managerial career he 
turned down sizable offers to sing in vaudeville and over the 
radio. 

When the Giants clinched the 1936 pennant in Boston, Terry 
threw a party for the players. This was all right with the writers, 
who recognized the fact that their presence at such a party might 
cast a pall of restraint over it. Bill, however, didn't enhance his 
popularity by placing a detective at the door of the private dining 
room with instructions that none but a player was to be admitted 
particularly no newspaperman. 

Writers were given permission to enter the clubhouse after 
the pennant was clinched, so that they might record for posterity 
the scenes of hysteria there. Terry, who took the whole affair 
calmly, consented to give out his world series plans later, im- 
mediately after reaching the hotel. 

The writers gathered at Terry's room, bubbling with ques- 
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tions as to the sequence in which the pitchers would be used: 
where would Ripple bat, would Leiber be used, would Bill play 
first base himself, and so on. Knocks on the door brought no 
response, nor did calls on the phone. The writers withdrew to 
the lobby. 

Terry joined them in the lobby in half an hour and opened 
the interview with a gruff "What do you want?" Such was his 
attitude that the interview lasted about seven minutes. And Bill's 
stock hit a new low with those who traveled with him when they 
found reason to suspect that he had been in his room during the 
period of the knocking on the door and the jangling of the tele- 
phone. He was shaving, so they told me, and couldn't be bothered. 

Even syndicate men, writing, as they do, for papers scattered 
through the country, have met the Terry rebuff. Harry Grayson, 
a syndicate writer, with headquarters at Cleveland, journeyed to 
Pittsburgh with a photographer to snap the prospective league 
champions, but Terry forbade his players to pose for Grayson's 
photographer because Harry once had written something he 
didn't like. 

The New York writers told me that Terry read every line 
written about him in every paper he could get hands on. This 
may explain a lot about Terry, for Bill was an unfortunate victim 
of what might be called a blasting era in baseball writing. Many 
of the old-time scribes, who wrote of the drama of the diamond 
and who made heroes of the cow jockeys and stump jumpers 
from Walla Walla and Macon, had passed to their reward or desk 
jobs, when Bill moved from the ranks to become head man. 
Much of the baseball writing was being done by young whipper- 
snappers of the patent-leather-hair age, who spent much of their 
time trying to think of snappy, unkind things to display properly 
their cynicism and savoir-faire. Instead of singing of arms and 
men and base hits, they came right out in two-column-lead para- 
graphs and said that Terry and his Giants were bums. 

Then, too, it is well known that as soon as a young man is 
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hired to write about baseball, he becomes an expert. He may 
seek information or counsel for a few days, or even for a season, 
if his rearing was good; but usually, before the first season wanes, 
he knows that he knows more about baseball than does any 
manager, and he is criticizing and making suggestions under his 
by-line. 

Nobody can ask more foolish questions than a half-baked 
baseball expert, unless it is a fully baked common or garden fan, 
and the half-baked boys quickly had William Harold Terry well 
irked. Bill, of course, must have lacked vision, or he could have 
differentiated between the scribes who knew what they were 
talking about and the beardless youths with a managerial com- 
plex. But instead of accepting the press as a necessary evil, like 
errors and bad bounces, he thought he could eliminate it all by 
scowls and refusals to be interviewed. 

While the Giants and Cardinals were playing their final 1936 
game at the Polo Grounds, and Terry's men were taking another 
long stride toward the October pot of gold, I asked one of the 
calmer New York baseball writers about Terry's current status 
with the men who place one word after another. 

"Just the same as ever," he replied. "Any time he smiles at 
us, it's a physiognomical error. We were all very happy yester- 
day in the dugout, chatting with the Giant players. Out there 
around us was a crowd of 64,417 persons, the largest paid attend- 
ance in the history of the National League. It was a great show, 
just to see those people. The dugout group included four or five 
writers, some of them fairly friendly with Bill. But he came 
scowling into the dugout and didn't even nod or say 'Go to 
hell,' or 'Nice crowd/ or 'I hope we win at least one today.' 

"John Drebinger, of the Times, seems to be sitting in the king 
row right now, or didn't you hear about John and his doubtful 
nod? John was in the elevator at the Chase Hotel, in St. Louis, 
when Terry and a party entered. Drebinger wasn't sure, but he 
thought Bill gave him a doubtful nod. John didn't have any wit- 
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nesses, but as he has a fine reputation for veracity, that puts him 
away ahead of the rest of us. John has been very happy about it." 

There's another side to Terry, of course. Wilbur Wood, of 
the New York Sun, made a trip around the circuit with the 
Giants in 1934. 

"Terry was great to me," Wood told me. "He liked to talk 
baseball. Frequently we would sit up together till one or two 
o'clock and he discussed all phases of the game without restraint. 
And when the trip ended, he shook hands with me"-wait till 
Drebinger hears about that "and told me he was sorry I wasn't 
going to travel with the club all season." 

Branch Rickey, who went from the Cardinals to Brooklyn 
along about the time Terry stepped out of baseball because it 
was "too cheap," has a high regard for Terry as a baseball busi- 
nessman. 

"I rank him right at the top," Rickey told me. "And I include 
managers, owners and business managers. He is one of the smart- 
est men in baseball. He knows players, he knows the game, he 
knows men, and he knows business." 

No, Terry, now in the oil business, doesn't have to worry 
about the wolf coming to his door; he doesn't have to mope. 
Wilbur Wood likes him, and so does Branch Rickey. And what 
do a few enemies mean? Across the river from Manhattan there 
is a ball club which, for a time, had a manager named Casey 
Stengel. All the writers loved him, boosted him. But they gave 
him the gate, for all the friendly press. And at the same time 
Terry was playing in a world series. Perhaps the wrath of the 
writers is a feeble, harmless thing. 
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Born for the Gashouse 



A~ rarteen-year-old boy, playing hookey from his English 
class, sat in the gymnasium of the Washington High 
School at Los Angeles in October, 193 1, listening with 
his sugar-bowl ears to a radio account of a world series ball game 
listening and chewing tobacco. He was there because he was a 
natural-born hookey player. He listened because he loved base- 
ball. He chewed tobacco because his name was Malcolm. 

If his name had been Bill, or Joe, or John, he would have 
been chewing gum. But his first name was Arnold, his middle 
name Malcolm, and his last name Owen. And he didn't like the 
Malcolm part of it. And so he sat there with a full-grown quid 
in his juvenile cheek, complacently happy in the thought that, 
even if his name did happen to include one Malcolm, he was a 
pretty tough egg. 

That was the year that Johnny Leonard Martin, the Wild 
Horse of the Osage, was making a one-man show of the world 
series between the Cardinals and the Philadelphia Athletics, and 
though Martin knew nothing of it at the time, he also was making 
that Washington High School gymnasium a fork in the road for 
Arnold Malcolm Owen. 

As young Owen sat there astride the horizontal bars, wishing 
that the dark spot behind the wrestling mat was a few feet nearer, 
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br that his aim was a little better, Pepper Martin was stealing bases 
and sending whistling hits here and there at Shibe Park in Phila- 
delphia. As the graphic story came over the air waves, punctu- 
ated with the startling cheers of the admiring, if unhappy, Phila- 
delphia crowd, young Arnold Malcolm Owen decided that out 
there on the scene of battle was his dish. He would be a ball 
player. Pepper Martin was his hero. He'd be another Pepper 
Martin. 

If you go to a Dodger game and see a young man with sugar- 
bowl ears catching for the Beloved Bums, you'll be seeing that 
same Arnold Malcolm Owen. If a shrieking war whoop breaks 
the noisy silence of the afternoon and you wonder whether it's 
the Apaches or the express whistling for a crossing, you'll be 
hearing Arnold Malcolm Owen, Brooklyn's No. i catcher. 

Arnold isn't Malcolm any more. He's dropped that from his 
official handle. He's Mickey Owen now. Burt Shotton, manager 
of the Columbus club of the American Association, took one 
look at the young man's bicameral rear profile. It reminded him 
of Mickey Cochrane, whose ears also are a bit exploratory, and 
so Owen became "Mickey" and stayed "Mickey." 

There were hardships in the early life of Mickey Owen, just 
as there have been in the lives of so many boys who have climbed 
the ladder of baseball fame. He was born in Nixa, Missouri, a 
little town south of Springfield. His mother and father separated. 
When he was seven, years old, his mother moved to California, 
and Mickey, with not more than half of the usual quota of 
parental supervision, grew up on the streets of Los Angeles. His 
parents later were reconciled, but when Mickey was eleven, his 
father died. By the time he was fourteen, he was leaning toward 
a baseball career, picking up from fifty cents to three dollars a 
Sunday playing shortstop on semi-pro teams. 

It, would have been a gross miscarriage of fate if Mickey 
Owen had found his way to a club other than the Cardinals. 
And it was too bad that the necessities of the moment and the 
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fickle fates of baseball dictated the exchange of talent and cash- 
that sent Mickey away from the Redbirds to the Dodgers of 
Brooklyn. For Mickey was born for the Gashouse Gang. He 
showed at an early age that he had the engaging screwiness that 
should be clothed in Cardinal livery, and during his all too short 
stay with the club he was making delightful progress. 

Yet when you go back and analyze it all, it was just an 
accident that Mickey became a Cardinal, instead of a Cub, or a 
Pirate, or a Yankee. Johnny Angel, of Los Angeles, who, Mickey 
says, is an iron worker and who, therefore, may be an interior 
decorator or a locomotive engineer, saw the young man catching 
for Washington High. Johnny wrote to his friend, the late 
Charley Barrett, of St. Louis, chief scout for the Cardinals, and 
in the winter of 1934-35, a ^ ter due correspondence, Mickey 
signed a Houston, Texas, contract for $125 a month and was on 
his way to the Gashouse Gang. 

Young Owen reported at the Houston camp the next spring, 
but Manager Ira Smith, of that Texas League club, didn't need 
a green young catcher, and so Scout Barrett bundled the young 
man into his automobile and drove him to Springfield, Missouri. 
They needed a catcher there and Mickey caught 120 games and 
batted .310. In 1936 he went to Columbus, and while he was 
batting .336, he so impressed the scouts that when winter came, 
Sam Breadon and Branch Rickey could have enriched their 
coffers by $100,000 and could have obtained half a dozen players 
to boot, if they had been willing to part with the young man's 
services. 

Was he that good? Well, Mike Gonzalez, coach for the* 
Cardinals and one of the canniest men in the game, said immedi- 
ately that Mickey Owen couldn't miss. 

"You watch him what I told you," said Mike, who was too 
busy studying baseball for twenty-five years to spare too much 
time for die English language and who had an especially tough 
time in the pronoun department. "If Owen take care of himself, 
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she be great star. 'Nother Dizzy Dean. Throw like anything, 
catch 'em fly ball, and she hit plenty good enough. One, two 
year, she be best catcher in baseball." 

Lon Warneke, the Arkansas Hummingbird, volunteered that 
he never had seen a young catcher with more natural ability. 
He makes a fine target; he is as agile as a cat. "All he needs is to 
learn the hitters, and how to get the most out of each pitcher on 
the staff," is the way Pitcher Warneke put it. 

Owen, a mild-mannered, likable .young man, for all the 
tobacco chewing and the big black cigars he is forever smoking, 
came to the Cardinals with a background unusually rich in anec- 
dote for one so young in years and service. Scouts, managers and 
organization observers had been singing his praises ever since he 
began to catch at Springfield. They insisted from the start that 
he was destined to be a great one. 

Owen gladly agreed with this symposium, though in a mod- 
est, soft-spoken way. He believes in himself, but he says things 
in such a quiet, matter-of-fact way that you have to take them 
apart to realize that bragging is bragging. 

In St. Louis one winter, he worked around the Cardinal office, 
or went through the motions of working. He had driven to the 
city in his new automobile and was complaining that he was 
getting only fourteen and one-half miles to a gallon of gasoline 
and that he thought he ought to be getting at least fifteen. He 
learned that the late Joe Schultz, then a Cardinal field man, knew 
Milton Johnson, district manager for the automobile's manufac- 
turer, and Mickey insisted on visiting Johnson right then to lay 
the case of that coveted extra half mile before headquarters. 

Mickey was breaking in a new catcher's glove that day and 
he took it with him to Johnson's office. After introductions, 
Mickey noticed that Johnson, a baseball fan, was eyeing the 
glove. He stopped pounding it, handed it to Johnson, telling him 
to put it on. 

"I thought you'd get a kick out of this," Owen told Johnson. 

Ca] 
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"That's the glove that's going to catch the next world series for 
the Cardinals." 

With an off-season impending, Owen told Branch Rickey 
that he always had had an ambition for a college education and 
would like to do something about it. Rickey, always a subscriber 
to the finer things in life, agreed that it was a splendid idea. So he 
told Arnold to pick out any college or university in the country, 
to matriculate, and to instruct the registrar to forward all bills to 
the Rickey office. He would be glad to defray all expenses. 

Mickey picked the University of Southern California, but, 
alas, when he got there, woe was his lot. He wanted to study 
public speaking and gymnasium, and they had no such simple 
course combinations to offer. 

The Owen boy doesn't daunt very easily, and so back to 
Rickey he went with another idea. He had decided to embark 
on the seas of matrimony, but he knew a thing or two, including 
the fact that funds would be needed for such a venture. 

Rickey subscribed to that, too. A wife at home is an anchor 
to windward. It is a fine thing for a young man. It helps him to 
ward off the temptations and dodge the pitfalls that beset the path 
of the itinerant athlete. So Mickey took a check and made a down 
payment on a dandy ring. But when he found his way back to the 
girl of hi$ dreams, woe was Mickey again. She had been married 
for a year and a half. 

Mickey never forgave Ira Smith for not wanting him as 
catcher for Houston, and when he learned, in the Cardinal office, 
that Smith would be on the Cardinals' 1937 roster, he quickly 
found a leisure moment and dropped into Sam Breadon's office 
for a friendly chat. Breadon, as you know, merely owns the ball 
club. 

"I understand you're bringing Ira Smith up this year, Mr. 
Breadon," was Mickey's opener. 

^ "Yes, he's a smart pitcher and I think he'll help us, Arnold," 
Breadon replied. 
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A grin of anticipatory delight spread over the Owen features, 
even to the full expanse of the sugar-bowl ears. 

"Wait till I catch him," he told the owner of the ball club 
about one of his assets. "Wait till I catch him and get a chance to 
throw that ball back at him. I wasn't good enough to catch at 
Houston. And won't I make his hands red!" 

Burt Shotton, then manager of the Columbus club, one of 
Mickey's best boosters, described the young catcher as that 
delight of a baseball leader a team man, a player who thinks 
more of victory than of personal glory. In 1936 he was leading 
the American Association with a batting average of .385. He 
suffered an injury to his hand which made if impossible for him 
to grip a bat efficiently. But he could still catch, and he was out 
there catching every day, caring not a bit because his batting 
average was tobogganing. 

One day Columbus was playing St. Paul, and Mickey led off 
in the ninth inning with a double. The score was tied and Mickey 
was carrying an all-important run. Mickey took a lead off second, 
and suddenly from nowhere came Jackie Warner, the St. Paul 
second baseman. And he came with the ball and tagged Mickey. 
It was the hidden-ball trick and it broke up that rally. 

Shotton was prepared to give Owen a good dressing down, 
after the manner of the dugout, for falling victim to that moth- 
eaten trick; but when Mickey reached the dugout, tears of anger, 
shame and grief were streaming down his face, and instead of 
chiding him, Shotton, a gentle leader, had to think up something 
in a hurry to comfort the boy. And so he told him how Rabbit 
Maranville, who played twenty years or more in the majors, fell 
for that same hidden-ball trick during his last season in big time. 
Then Mickey felt better. 

There are many things a young ball player has to learn, and 
his early years in the game must be confusing. A catcher must 
learn to throw off his mask and cap as soon as a pop fly or foul 
is hit into the air. It takes time to make the removing gesture 
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automatic. But Mickey whipped that finally. One day the Colum- 
bus first baseman was injured and Owen was shifted to first base. 
Somebody hit a pop fly to his territory. He brushed off his cap 
and set out after the ball in deadly earnest. 

There were stories that winter that Mickey Owen, the newest 
member of the Gashouse Gang, might have trouble with the 
other gassers; that he wouldn't take any lip from Dizzy Dean or 
Leo Durocher or Joe Medwick. The storytellers didn't know 
their Owen. He'll have no intramural trouble. He'll fight the 
enemy, but not his comrades. One day Frank Frisch was com- 
plaining about that. Mickey was too peaceful. 

"I'd give ten dollars to see you have an argument on the 
diamond with Durocher," Frisch told Mickey. "When you're 
pitching curves to right-hand hitters, see that the infield moves 
over. Go out and tell Durocher about it. And when you learn 
to argue with Durocher, you'll have something there." 

Owen gave Frisch's suggestion careful thought, but decided 
that, as long as he hadn't taken that course in public speaking, 
it would be wiser not to argue with Durocher. 

"And besides that," he explained, "I get awful mad when I 
do argue, and I don't want to get that hot at a fine fellow like 
Durocher, who is captain besides, and who'd just order me to 
shut up and do like he says. I can fight better, anyhow, against 
a man when he's wearing a different kind of uniform." 

Owen won one championship with the Cardinals during the 
training trip. He can out-eat any two men on the club and his 
well-wishers have warned him against the danger of eating him- 
self out of the big league. It is an old weakness with him. He led 
a sit-down strike at Springfield and forced the club to increase 
the daily meal allowance from $1.00 to $1.25. 

While with Columbus he weighed about 160 pounds, and 
somebody told him he'd have more batting power if he could put 
more weight on his five-foot nine-inch frame. They advised thick 
steaks. 
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The next morning Mickey ate a steak for breakfast and 
another for lunch. They tasted good and he ordered a double- 
thick T-bone before going to the Louisville park for a night 
game. He got four for four that night four hits in four times at 
bat and was elated. Before going to bed he consumed another 
steak. 

At the ball park the next day Mickey didn't feel just right. 
He felt rather stuffy and in the clubhouse his teeth began to 
chatter. It was a hot day, but he put on an extra-heavy woolen 
undershirt. Still his teeth chattered. Finally the trainer caught up 
with him, prodded the Owen mid-section, and rushed him off 
to a hospital for an appendix operation. But the surgeon, after a 
few expert prods, found the symptoms too territorial for appen- 
dicitis and, though the treatment that followed was drastic, no 
anesthetic or knife was necessary. 

It is a long jump from Washington High School, Los An- 
geles, to a pennant-hopeful big league club in three years, and it 
is only natural that Mickey occasionally found the intra-sugar- 
bowl-ears department in a bit of a confused lather. 

"Golly," he gollied. "You gotta think when you get up here. 
At Columbus and that's a pretty fair league we'd go over the 
hitters before a series, but after we'd done all that, the manager 
would say to the pitcher, "Get the ball over the plate first/ And 
that's what we'd try to do. But in the big league you gotta 
remember what each man can hit, and what each pitcher can do 
best in a jam; and if you get Paul Waner mixed up with Arky 
Vaughan, it's just too bad. But I'm gettin' myself a notebook, 
and each night I try to remember and write down the things that 
Haines and Frisch and Gonzalez and Wares tell me. It's got to 
be a big notebook, too. Sometimes I wonder how a man can know 
so little as I do, and live." 

Mickey has learned a lot since those early days. And he was 
naive about it all. Dr. Harrison J. Weaver, the club trainer, is a 
kindly man, eager to bring cheer into the lives of those around 
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him. Mickey looked lonesome one afternoon at training camp 
and Doctor Weaver decided to take him for an automobile ride. 
The doctor loves the beauties of Nature and considers white- 
capped waves breaking on a sand beach a picture of great beauty. 
So he timed his approach to Daytona Beach effectively. Up over 
a rise they went, and there was the seaside. 

"There," said Doctor Weaver, punching Mickey's shoulder 
to emphasize the point, "there is the ocean." 

"What ocean?" young Owen what-oceaned. 

"Why, Mickey, the Atlantic Ocean, of course." 

"Hell, Doc," said Mickey, "I didn't know that ran all the 
way down here." 

But Mickey learned about oceans and he learned, too, about 
hitters and pitchers. And he learned that a major-league ball 
player's life wasn't all thick steaks or a bowl of cherries. There 
are razzberries in the bowl of life, too, and moments of depres- 
sion and despair. But Mickey had the heart. He made that world 
series goal with the Brooklyn Dodgers and he fought as hard 
for them as he had pictured himself fighting for the Redbirds in 
his dreams of pennants. He even fought his old teammates. He 
fought and lost the decision to a memorable third strike in the 
world series with the Yankees; but he took that in manly stride, 
too, and that was a break that could have crushed a less hardy 
person. We'll always miss Mickey around the old Gashouse. 



VIII 



Lord Medwick of Carteret 



They threw grapefruit, oranges, lemons, apples, bananas, 
eggs, vegetables, wadded newspapers and assorted bottles 
at Joseph Michael Medwick, in Detrqit, in 1934. National 
League pitchers are still wondering if the bleacher fans at Navin 
Field didn't have something there. They finally got Medwick out. 

The picture of that world series scene is still vivid in the 
memory. Head up and chin out, with a defiant challenging sneer 
on his face, Lord Medwick stood his ground before the left-field 
bleachers, the jeers and hoots of the angry mob in his ears and 
a shower of fruits, vegetables and bottles littering the turf around 
him. 

"They wouldn't do that if Joe had a bat in his hand," Man- 
ager Frankie Frisch, of the Gashouse Gang, said. "He'd kill 
somebody." 

Joe had just made his eleventh hit of the series to start the 
Battle of Produce Row. His safety figured prominently in the 
eighth and ninth Cardinal runs of that seventh and final game, 
making the score in the seventh inning 9 to o against Detroit. 
The Tigers were all but skinned. Jerome Herman Dean, widely 
remembered as a then-brilliant pitcher, was topping off a cut- 
and-slash series with a shut-out. Detroit partisans among the 
40,902 cash customers had reason to be irked. 
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The eleventh Medwick hit just one short of the world series 
record was a triple driving Pepper Martin over the plate, and as 
Joe slid happily into third base, Marvin Owen came down with 
a spiked foot, uncomfortably near one of the Medwick calves. 
The hot Magyar blood in Joseph, of the Carteret, New Jersey, 
Medwicks, late of Budapest, boiled. The stands hadn't noticed 
Owen's stomping foot. When a man goes up after a throw, he 
has to come down. But Medwick had been hearing rumors for 
days that this was becoming a cut-and-slash series, and the stands 
easily saw what he did. The angry Lord of Carteret, stretched 
out in the dust as sliding for a base stretches you, kicked openly 
and with much vigor at Owen. He didn't reach him. You can't 
throw a spiked foot at an enemy, as you throw a ball on a rubber 
string. But Joe figured it was time for a hostile gesture. He 
made it. 

The umpires, having seen both sides of the affair, did nothing 
about it. No harm had been done. But it was the assassination 
of an archduke to the left-field bleachers. It was war. 

With fruit, vegetables and bottles batting for rifle, bayonet 
and hand grenade, they stormed the Medwick sector when Joe 
tried to return to his defensive left-field post. They would have 
none of him. They booed and they hissed and they threw. And 
when Joe and Pepper Martin and Ernie Orsatri, in rare good 
humor as who wouldn't be, with the winners' share of the spoils 
safely in the pokepicked up grapefruit and oranges and played 
catch, the fury of the mob reached an all-time baseball high. 

Efforts were made to clear the field, but there were magicians 
with large sleeves and tall top hats in those bleachers. Fresh sup- 
plies without end were at hand for the Army of Produce Row. 
The shower continued unabated. 

Old-timers in the press box were saying that they had never 
seen anything like it in all their lives, and were pointing out the 
succinct fact that this, Detroit, was the place where Tyrus Ray- 
mond Cobb, the most aggressive ball player of all time, had done 
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his stuff. Ty Cobb, who frequently undressed and shaved a man 
with his spikes, just to reach one more base! 

Kenesaw Mountain Landis, high commissioner of baseball, 
finally took a hand. The judge admitted afterwald that it was a 
very difficult situation. He didn't want anybody hurt. It might 
have been Medwick, or it might have been some of the customers 
in the stands. For die judge had been hearing of the Gashouse 
Gang and might have been excused if he had come to believe 
that St. Louis, the Gang's lair, was where the ball players threw 
pop bottles at the spectators. 

The commissioner, from his box on the first-base side of the 
diamond, sent for Medwick. Joe, boyishly truthful, greased the 
track for his own departure. The judge asked him if Owen had 
corpmtted any overt act. They probably hadn't gone into overt 
acts at the Carteret school. At least Joe hadn't. Joe certainly 
hadn't seen any overt acts around third base. 

"It was just one of those things that happen in a ball game," 
Joe told the commissioner. The commissioner ruled that Joe 
would have to leave the game. It was the easiest way out. You 
can't eject all the customers in the left-field bleachers and those 
vegetable-and-fruit volunteers certainly had made it plain that 
before they'd take any more of Medwick, there'd be a riot. 

The Gashouse Gang was in its heyday the year of that Battle 
of Produce Row. Medwick was just another willing member of 
a happy, fighting gang of ball players. The Gang faded in a few 
years. Frankie Frisch, the volatile leader, left the player list, be- 
coming a bench manager. Leo Durocher, the fighting shortstop 
with the agile lip, went the way of all Cardinal flesh. He became 
a Dodger and the leader of that club. Ripper Collins, another 
member of the rollicking crew of 1934, went his way to serve 
as a minor league player-manager. But, while the team faded, 
Medwick, the fightingest fighter of them all, went on to new 
heights. 

There were years when Sam Breadon had to worry about an 
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infield position, or pitchers, or more all-round punch. But while 
he had Joseph Michael Medwick, the Hungarian Rhapsody, he 
had no worry about left field. 

Joe's performances made Sam chuckle. Take the 1937 page 
in the Medwick record book. Joe was the major leagues' leading 
hitter, with .374, and the year's most valuable player in the 
National. He was the best fielder in the National League, fielding 
.988, handling 432 chances in 156 games, erring only four times. 
In his league he collected the most hits, 237; -rolled up the most 
total bases, 406; scored the most runs, in; batted in the most 
runs, 154; came to bat the most times, 633; hit the most doubles, 
56; and tied with Mel Ott, of the New York Giants, for the 
home run leadership, with 31. Joe really hit 32 homers, but one 
was in a game forfeited to the Cardinals and didn't count 
officially. 

Would "dominated" be too strong a word for what Lord 
Medwick did to his peers of the National League that season? 

Medwick's career is one of baseball's great assets, a success 
story, punctuated with dollar signs, to make the youth of the 
land turn from the marts of trade and the laboratories of the 
professions, to cast an eager lot with the golden national game. 
For this young man with a patent-leather haircut, piercing sharp 
black eyes and bulging arm muscles that ripple as he swishes a 
devastating bat, parlayed the ability to whack a baseball into a 
very satisfactory livelihood. The season after his great year in 
1937, his salary was believed to be $20,000. 

The dragnet that the far-flung Cardinal organization casts 
over all the sand lots of the country found Medwick in 1930. 
He had starred on the gridiron and basketball court as well as 
on the diamond at Carteret, and he had heard vague rumors about 
things colleges would do for young men who could advance 
footballs on grassy fields in the face of eleven-man obstacles. He 
was prepared to swap his gridiron prowess for four years at 
college. Notre Dame then, as always, was a name for young 
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athletes to conjure with, and Joe visualized himself as one of the 
Fighting Irish. 

Joe probably would have become a great football player. He 
has the spark, the aggressiveness. I don't know of any more 
aggressive ball player. He was born with a chip on his shoulder 
and a love of action. Hell fight anybody, big or little, friend 
or foe, without waiting for anybody to drop a hat. 

Medwick was standing at the batting cage in St. Louis one 
day, waiting for his turn, impatient as always, when he thought 
Tex Carleton, then a pitcher with the Gang, was taking too 
much time with his turn at bat. Joe expressed the thought in the 
graphic language of the dugout, and Carleton took umbrage. 
That is, Carleton started to take umbrage. Before he could com- 
plete the act, Medwick had landed a right to the jaw. 

In Brooklyn, one day during the heated 1934 pennant race, 
Ripper Collins took exception to something Joe said as the sweat 
of a losing battle was being washed away in the shower room, 
and before he had said many words Joe had landed the ready 
right on the Ripper's jaw. 

In a game with the Giants, at the Polo Grounds, Ed Heusser 
was pitching for the Gang. A ball was hit to left field, with a 
runner on third, and the runner scored. Heusser thought Joe 
should have caught the ball, or thrown out the man at the plate. 
Ed, who had done some professional boxing before turning to 
baseball, had a reputation as a tough hombre y handy with his 
dukes. But when he suggested that Medwick hadn't given him 
big-league support, Joe swung that trusty right. 

That's the trouble with Medwick, the players say. He won't 
talk about fighting. He jumps right into the thing with a right- 
handed punch. 

"He's- the durndest man I ever seen," Dizzy Dean once com- 
plained. "Before you even get to do enough talking to get really 
mad enough to fight and make a good job of it, Joe wops you 
and the fight's over. That ain't no way to fight." 
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Dean, incidentally, almost ran afoul of Medwick in Pitts- 
burgh. That was the afternoon Dizzy became enraged at an 
umpire, lost his temper, and lobbed the ball over the plate for 
the delighted Pirates. Dizzy started to complain about rotten 
support as he entered the dugout, but, fortunately for him, Med- 
wick was in the other corner. Instead of swinging the right, Joe 
jabbed with a few well-chosen words, and when Dizzy wanted 
to make something of it, Medwick said if Dizzy made one little 
step toward him, he, Joe, would mash his head in with a baseball 
bat. Dizzy sat down. 

With the passing years, Medwick has learned to control his 
temper, although he still explodes occasionally. One autumn, one 
Ernest Burrows, a burgher of Carteret, tagged the Lord of Car- 
teret with a legal plaster asking $10,000 damages on charges of 
atrocious assault and battery, after an incident at a football game 
between Perth Amboy and Carteret high schools. Mr. Burrows 
related that when he, in his role of usher, attempted to keep Med- 
wick off the field, Joseph threw a Sunday punch to the eye. 
Joseph pointed out that feeling always ran high at a game be- 
tween Perth Amboy and Carteret, and vociferously denied all 
charges. 

The autograph hunter always has been a pain in the ball 
player's neck, and during his early years with the Cardinals, Joe 
couldn't understand why women, girls and boys had to pester 
him to sign pieces of paper, even on days when all his line drives 
had gone straight to outfielders and he, therefore, had gone hidess 
and was very unhappy. On such days Joe was bad company and 
several indignant letters reached the Cardinal office, complaining 
because little Oswald, aged ten, who always had been a Cardinal 
fan, has been pushed rudely away by that Medwick person, when 
all little Oswald wanted was Joe's autograph. 

Joe has learned about autographs and customer good will. 
He has learned to scribble on scorecards and autograph books 
as he makes his way through the crowd that always waylays die 
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players after a game. He scribbles until he has arrived at his car, 
and then, with a wave of the hand and smiling an apology, he 
tears himself away from the dear little kiddies whom, a few 
years ago, he wanted to slap in die puss. 

Like so many ball players, Medwick has his superstitions. 
Among ball players it is considered good luck to find a hairpin. 
They look upon the pins as base hits. A little one is a single, a 
great large one may even be a home run. Pepper Martin was in 
a bad slump on an Eastern trip and Ray Gillespie, a kindly St. 
Louis baseball writer, conceived the idea of shaking Pepper out 
of it. Ray bribed the maid at the Bellevue-Stratford in Phila- 
delphia, and came up with a handful of assorted hairpins, salvaged 
from the hotel dressers and floors. That afternoon, Ray waited 
until Martin was due to enter the dugout and then scattered the 
hairpins about the entrance, for the Wild Horse to find. But 
Pepper stopped to talk to a barber about midget automobiles 
or trailers or bird dogs or prize fighters, and before he reached 
the dugout, Medwick came along. 

Joe's black eyes sparkled as he spied a big hairpin, and when 
he saw that it was a windfall, he looked like a boy in a dream, 
finding a pot of gold pieces. 

"No, no, Joe," Gillespie protested. "Those are for Pepper 
you know, to get him out of his slump/' 

"The hell with Martin and his slump," Medwick barked back, 
scrambling after the rare treasure. "Let Martin find his own base 
hits." 

During the summer of 1937 it was plainly evident that Med- 
wick was on the way to the best batting average of his major- 
league career. He had knocked at the door of the hitting 
championship before, but each year a slump overtook him in 
August or September. Once Arky Vaughan, of the Pirates, passed 
him, and another time it was Paul Waner, also of Pittsburgh. 

"I don't know what does it," Medwick told me at Daytona 
Beach in the spring, "It isn't that I get tired. I take good care of 
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myself, get plenty of sleep and feel good. But I get into a slump, 
and wherever I go, I hear about it. If I have a day off for golf, 
the caddie tells me he's pulling for me to get out of the slump. 
Somebody leans over the grandstand rail and tells me Fll snap out 
of the slump that day sure. They keep reminding me of the slump 
and I can't forget it. I've decided that it's mental/* 

Joe didn't go through the 1937 season without a slump, either. 
He steamed into New York late in the campaign, with a batting 
average well over .400. During the series at the Polo Grounds he 
reached an unusual .419. Then the club moved to Boston and 
Bill McKechnie's spot pitchers made life miserable for Joe. Be- 
fore the trip- ended, Joe was under .400. 

Joe controlled himself fairly well, but the strain was terrific 
and he did lose his temper once, for which he later was abjectly 
sorry. The Cardinals were playing a night game at Cincinnati 
and had as their dugout guest a boy named Martin. The boy's 
father, out of admiration for Johnny Leonard Martin, called 
his son Young Pepper Martin, and the youngster has given ex- 
hibitions of his skill in many major and minor league parks. He 
gave his exhibition of fly-catching and first-basing for the Cin- 
cinnati crowd and the stands cheered the clever youngster. Dur- 
ing the game he proudly sat in uniform on the Cardinal bench. 

Medwick was still fighting the slump, and when he returned 
to the bench after a second or third fruitless trip to the plate, he 
saw young Pepper Martin. 

"I thought there was a jinx around here somewhere! " Joe 
bellowed. "It's a wonder they wouldn't keep those so-and-so 
jinxes off our so-and-so bench, so a so-and-so fellow could get 
a so-and-so base hit once in a so-and-so while." 

Ball players swear delightfully. The baseball dugout could 
give the Army barracks adjectives and prepositions and still win 
a plain-and-fancy swearing contest without having to use the 
manager, coaches, or first-string pitchers. And Joe was in rare 
form that night. 
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A" few~minutes later, a tearful youngster sat alone in the 
Cardinal dressing room, forlornly pulling off his uniform* That 
night he and his father caught a train. The next day Frisch got 
a letter. The father appreciated the many courtesies Frank and 
most of the Cardinals had extended, but the boy was heart- 
broken to think that one of the players whom he worshiped 
should call him a jinx, with such trimmings. Medwick, of course, 
was abjectly contrite. It was all in fun, what the heck? He hadn't 
meant anything by it. 

"What did you say to Joe?" I asked Frisch. 

"I told him that jinx business was the bunk and to get it out 
of his head. I suggested that maybe Mrs. Medwick had sat in- 
the wrong seat at the park, that maybe she was the jinx. But I 
was sorry I said that, as soon as I said it. Joe's liable to get the 
idea she is a jinx, and if he does, she'd better stay away from 
the windows." 

"You don't mean that Joe would throw his bride out of a 
window?" 

"You don't know these ball players," Frisch retorted. "For 
a couple of base hits they'd throw their grandmother out of a 
window." 

Frisch, of course, was exaggerating. I'm sure there must have 
been at least one grandmother whom Joe wouldn't have thrown 
out of a window even for a three-base hit, though it is true that 
he still does a few things that are not Emily Post. 

One spring while the Cardinals were training at Daytona 
Beach, the players and their families were invited to a banquet 
in their honor at a night club. Dinner was to be served early, so 
the players could get back to their hotel for a full quota of sleep, 
and the club wasn't prepared to handle such a large crowd so 
early. Except for plates and glasses, the table was bare when the 
party was seated. Not even a cracker or a dish of olives. 

I was sitting at Joe's left, near a top end of the T-shaped 
table. To his right was his bride. Across the table sat the bride's 
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mother and father. One of the waiters at the club was a Filipino 
boy who was something more than nutty about baseball and ball 
players. He'd wrestle dishes until three A.M., snatch a spot of 
sleep, and be at the baseball practice park each morning in time 
to wrestle bats, chase baseballs, fetch and carry tobacco and 
sweat shirts, and do other odd jobs for the beloved heroes of 
the diamond. It was a labor of love, and Joe was the boy's extra- 
special favorite. 

The Filipino boy was quick to see Joe as the dinner party was 
seated and almost as quick to inquire what might tickle the 
Medwick palate. Joe likes an outside cut of roast beef, outside 
and extra large. Okay, the Filipino boy would make it double, 
triple order. Fine. Two glasses of milk, large glasses. Okay, he'd 
make them Tom Collins glasses and half-and-half. Fine. And any- 
thing else that looked good. 

When the Filipino arrived with the tray, I thought he was 
bringing in something under one of those huge silver bells that 
cover a pheasant or a large fowl. But the bell didn't glint. It was 
brown. It wasn't a bell. It was that double, triple order of roast 
beef, outside cut. The Filipino boy proudly put it in front of 
Joe, surrounding it with the two Tom Collins glasses of half- 
and-half and assorted side dishes. 

Mind you, nobody else had had so much as a cracker or a 
glass of water. Joe downed one of the glasses of half-and-half 
and took an ownership-identifying slug out of the second, almost 
breaking the heart of Outfielder Terry Moore, who was fam- 
ished. Then Joe attacked that bosom of roast beef, double, triple 
order, outside cut. Perhaps I was jealous. I leaned over and 
whispered, not too softly: 

"Joe, it's fine to get extra-special service. But look the little 
bride, her mother your mother-in-law; your father-in-law. 
They're hungry, too." 

But I was interrupted. "That's all right," said Joe's mother- 
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in-law. "Joe is the breadwinner, you know. He's the one who 
has to make the base hits. He needs those groceries. 3 ' 

Medwick has learned about Emily Post, of course. Undoubt- 
edly he received a bit of instruction after that dinner, for Mrs. 
Medwick, a charming graduate of one of the St. Louis district's 
best girls' schools, blushed a bit for her hero. 

You see, Joe was too busy that spring in Florida learning 
about baseball to bother at all with the Post league. And he 
learned his baseball well. He's not merely a slugger. He can hit 
a baseball about as far as anyone. He hit one over the left-field 
hedge at Daytona, a drive of more than 460 feet. And that isn't 
all he can do. 

When Joe broke in with the Cardinals in 1932, his slogan 
was "Base hits and Buckerinoes." And he insisted that all you 
had to do to get the buckerinoes, or much money, was to make 
enough base hits. For a time he resented suggestions that fielding, 
the defensive side of baseball, was important. But during a bat- 
ting slump of 1934, Frisch pointed out the advantage of trying 
all the harder, when you weren't having any luck hitting. Med- 
wick took the suggestion and his brilliant fielding helped the 
Deans no little as they pitched the Cardinals to their spectacular 
pennant victory that season. 

Joe has learned to play the hitters. He has learned to run 
back to the outfield wall, to skirt the ramparts that parallel the 
foul line that he guards. He can race in for a ball or scamper back 
for a long one. His eyes are keen and his hands are deft and 
sure. He has plucked many a baseball out of the air with gloved 
hand as it was about to drop in the stands or against an outfield 
wall. 

Joe is a good team man, too. He wants his base hits, but he 
has learned that team victory has a large cash value also, and that 
a group triumph, in the final analysis, is more important than 
individual glory. 

The Cardinal office was proud of Medwick, to the day in 
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1940 when he was traded to Brooklyn, as one player who was a 
sure-fire star all the way. The scout who was directed to inspect 
him on the New Jersey sandlots proclaimed his confidence in 
Joe's future in his first report to headquarters. The scout de- 
scribed the future Hungarian Rhapsody as having "great req- 
uisites, arm, speed, punch, ambition a great athlete." The recruit, 
the scout said, was very aggressive; habits and health were good; 
he did not drink and he "decidedly was a great prospect." In the 
space allotted to a notation of playing weaknesses, if any, the 
scout said of Medwick merely "Youth and hitting bad balls." 

Luck and the office clerk's habit of making people cool their 
heels in reception rooms saved Joe Medwick for die Cardinals. 
While he was still in high school Joe took a few days off and 
applied for a trial at the Newark baseball park. Tris Speaker was 
the Newark manager, and after Joe had whacked several balls 
over the various walls of the park, Tris realized that here was an 
unusually strong and promising boy. 

Joe was told to call at the Newark club office. Always im- 
patient and impetuous, he lost his temper and his Newark ambi- 
tion after half an hour of squirming in a waiting-room chair, 
and departed in high dudgeon, much to the subsequent delight 
and good fortune of the St. Louis National League organization. 

Notice that the original Cardinal scout said in his first report 
that Medwick "hit" bad balls. Hitting "at" bad balls is a fault 
with many young batters, but not with Joe. He hits them. Many 
a National League pitcher will tell you of trying to "waste" a 
pitch, only to have Joe reach up or down or out and lambaste 
it into the seats. 

It didn't take Joe long to jump from the sandlots to the 
majors. He played at Scottdale in 1930 at the age of nineteen, 
under the name of Mickey King, "to protect his amateur stand- 
ing," as he put it. He batted .419 there, and, in 1931 and 1932, 
he was at Houston, batting .305 and then .354. Joe finished the 
1932 season with the Cardinals, and, in twenty-six games, he 
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batted .349. It was evident then that the Redbirds had a new 
left fielder. 

What made Medwick a great player? He had what it takes. 
Keen eyes to follow a pitched baseball. Powerful arm muscles. 
He's proud of those arms. He cuts off the sleeves of his under- 
shirts, so everybody can see them. Keen eyes, strong muscles, 
yes, and that intangible but highly essential something called co- 
ordination. Joe sees the ball and he swings his big bat where the 
ball is. Then the ball isn't there any more. It's whistling past 
an infielder or crashing against an outfield rampart. 

They called Medwick "Ducky Wucky" when he played at 
Houston. A girl in the stands said he walked like, a duck. She 
called him her little Ducky Wucky. The name went over big. A 
candymaker named a chocolate bar Ducky Wucky and Joe drew 
a plump royalty while he remained at Houston. He welcomed 
those buckerinoes, but he didn't care for the name particularly. 
He picked Mickey as his personal choice for a nickname. Now 
he rather fancies being called Muscles. 

But Mickey, or Ducky, or Muscles, he's a dangerous boy 
with a bat in his hand. As Frisch said, if he had had one that 
October day in Detroit, they wouldn't have thrown all those 
things at him. He'd have knocked a few of those bottles back 
into the stands for home runs. He'd have hurt somebody. Ask 
the National League pitchers. They always found it dangerous,* 
iii St. Louis, Brooklyn, or New York, to throw even their best 
at Joseph Michael Medwick. 



IX 



The People's Choice: 

The National League 



Sometimes, when Jim Conzelman would take a bit of time 
out in quest of relaxation from his character building as 
football coach at Washington University, in our home 
town, he and I played a lot of parcheesi. One evening we made 
a count and Conzelman was ahead of me. The score: Conzelman, 
376; Stockton, 321. But did that convince me that Conzelman 
was a better parcheesi player than Stockton? Not by a jugful, 
or even a fifth. It merely meant that, up to that point, he had 
won more games. My parcheesi is infinitely more spectacular, 
more interesting, more thrilling, pregnant with much more 
finesse. All the customers admit that. 

Of course, Conzelman disputes the customers' verdict* What 
is his argument? He has only one. It was the same any evening. 
He could think of nothing better than to quote the score. Then 
he was through. And what brings up the subject of parcheesi? 

Why, nothing more than a couple of magazine articles. Tom 
Meany, the New York sports writer, and Wake Hoyt, one of 
baseball's good pitchers, wrote them in The Saturday Evening 
Post. Meany, with "New Minor League The National?," and 
Hoyt, with "Why 'the American League Wins," could think 
of no better arguments for claiming that the American League 
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is superior to the National than Conzelman's plaint for his par- 
cheesi. They could say no more than that the American League 
had won eight of the last eleven world series and twenty-one of 
the thirty-four played to date. 

The only supporting argument they could muster was that 
the New York Yankees had proved themselves supreme in base- 
ball in recent years, and therefore the league in which the Yankees 
happened to be performing under the direction of a National 
League manager must necessarily be superior. Meany and Hoyt 
are New Yorkers, and therefore you must excuse them for this 
state of mind. New York, you know, is the place where the 
natives laugh at people from Houston, Texas, because the Hous- 
ton folks don't know how to pronounce the name of their own 
home town. In New York, if ten white horses paraded down 
Broadway, the average New Yorker would bet you the Brooklyn 
Bridge that all the horses in the world are white. 

There is no denying that the Yankees, through the years, 
have been supreme. But it has been a supremacy of one team, 
not a league supremacy. Eliminate the years in which the Yan- 
kees have spread-eagled the baseball picture, and the world series 
record of the National League is highly respectable. True, that 
doesn't erase the Yankees from the picture. But when the tears 
are shed over that fact, a goodly portion will come from Amer- 
ican League ducts. The owners of the seven other American 
League clubs have done no cheering over the runaway pennant 
races featuring exhibition gallops by the Yanks. True, early 
in the season, while the other clubs were giving the Yanks some 
competition, they dried a few tears. But in the late summer 
months you'd hear them wailing for their crying towels, as usual. 

The National League clubs can look back at a long stretch 
of bitterly contested pennant races, keen competition that kept 
the fans in a lather of cash excitement through the final weeks 
of the season. The annual dingdong struggle, of course, took its 
toll. It sent a frazzled, weary team into many a world series. So 
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its best league asset, a hot pennant race, has militated against the 
National League's chances of world series conquest and has 
helped to build up the paper record to which American League 
partisans point with so much pride. 

The hot race is not the only thing in which the National 
League can find comfort. It can be proud of the superior brand 
of baseball it plays. For there is a distinct difference in baseball 
as played in the two circuits. The American League worships 
exclusively at the shrine of the home run, sacrificing speed, grace 
and even intelligence itself on the altar of brute strength. Na- 
tional League baseball is better because it is brighter, more enter- 
taining, more colorful and better balanced. It is real sport, 
instead of a home-run circus. Its pitching is better. Even Amer- 
ican League partisans will admit that the senior circuit makes 
greater use of the curve ball, while the American depends more 
on fast-ball or brute-strength throwing. You will see greater 
strategy in the National League and more thrills, because highly 
intelligent managers make use of the stolen base, the sacrifice, 
the dragged bunt, the hit-and-run and the always-thrilling squeeze 
play. 

I have followed the fortunes of teams in both major leagues 
intimately. I traveled with the Browns back in the days when 
they were brilliant and before the American League went into 
decline. With its Sisler and Cobb and Speaker and Collins, the 
American played scientific baseball then. 

But the Yankees made the American League merely a seven- 
team second division, or, as the wags with word and drawing have 
wisecracked Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. The first di- 
vision, or Snow White, being, of course, the New York Amer- 
ican League ball club. In 1937, it finished 13 games ahead of the 
Detroit Tigers, the first team in the seven-team second division, 
and 56 games mind you, 56 ahead of what they gave us for an 
American League club in St. Louis. 

Naturally, the American League side of me cannot be very 
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happy about that seven-team second division, or very proud of 
how it became a Yankee league. In fact, we were very bitter 
about it in St. Louis when it was happening, for in those days 
the Browns had a whale of a team and would have won a pennant 
if it hadn't been for what happened to the Yankees. 

On Saturday, September 30, 1922, the standing of the clubs 
in the American League still gave the Browns a mathematical 
chance in the pennant race. The Yankees had 93 victories and 
59 defeats, while the Browns had won 91 and lost 61 games. 
That meant the race could end in a tie, if the Browns could win 
two and the Yankees lost two. 

We were not very hopeful, as we gathered at Sportsman's 
Park, however. You see, the Yankees were playing the Boston 
Red Sox. There was a well-traveled road between Boston and 
the home of the Yankees. Ball players were forever being shipped 
from the Massachusetts city to New York. There was a man in 
Boston who needed money and a man in New York who had 
plenty of it, because of the millions who had been drinking his 
beer. The beer money had lured first one star and then half a 
dozen from the greatest peddler baseball has ever known, Harry 
Frazee. 

The American League pennant race was decided on the score- 
board that day and we well remember the Yankee batting order, 
bristling with the names of talented young men who had been 
bought by the wealthy Yankee owner from the needy man of 
Boston. The pitching staff included Joe Bush, Wake Hoyt, Carl 
Mays, Sad Sam Jones, and perhaps one or two who had not made 
the Grand Tour over the golden trail from Boston to the Bronx. 
Jumping Joe Dugan, the great Babe Ruth, Wallie Schang and 
Everett Scott were others who had worn die livery of the Red 
Sox, until Jacob Ruppert beckoned and paid. 

However, it was Herb Pennock's turn to pitch for Boston 
that day and he was a great artist. He might stop the Yankees 
and save the day for us. But the news was flashed that Ferguson, 
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a comparative unknown, and not Pennock, was on the mound 
for the Red Sox. We were prepared for the worst. It came 
quickly, for the Scoreboard boy put up a big 3 for the Yankees 
in the first inning and a zero for Boston. 

"Pennock's in there now," the man at the ticker called. 

"Too late for Pennock," we chorused. 

It was too late for Pennock. He hurled seven scoreless in- 
nings, yielding only two hits; but those three runs oif Ferguson 
were enough to give the Yankees victory, 3 to i, and the league 
championship by a one-game margin. Our Browns won their 
two remaining games. 

This building up of the Yankees by the sheer power of 
money, which made possible the wholesale transactions with 
the Red Sox, did not go unchallenged within the league. When 
Carl Mays, a right-handed pitching star, became enraged at a 
losing Boston team one afternoon, and threw down his glove 
and said he would never play another game for the Red Sox, 
Byron Bancroft Johnson, the president of the league, tried to 
interfere. When the Yankees outbid all competitors and bought 
the recalcitrant Mays, Johnson suspended the player and fought 
the deal. But the New York owners refused to bow to the 
peculiar laws of baseball, carried the case to civil courts and ob- 
tained injunctions which enabled them to carry through the 
transaction. 

The buying New Yorkers did not specialize on players alone. 
They took Edward Grant Barrow from Boston. That was their 
major stroke, for while the players wore out, Barrow has con- 
tinued to function as one of the outstanding business managers 
of baseball and has maintained Snow White in all the style to 
which she is accustomed with her Seven Dwarfs, or seven-team 
second division. 

Since 1922 there have been few pennant races worthy of 
the name in the Yankee league. One year Snow White's margin 
was 19/4 games, meaning that the pennant fight was no contest 
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early and seven-team second-division athletes performed through 
the waning weeks with nothing of importance at stake. And, in- 
cidentally, in the comparative solitude that goes with atrophied 
fan interest. 

Meanwhile, until the racehorse Cardinals began to run away 
with pennants, through sheer speed, the National League had 
one dingdong race after another, usually with as many as four 
teams contending bitterly right down to the last week for the 
highest honors the circuit has to offer. Seldom has the winner 
had a big margin at the finish. 

Small wonder that the late Phil Ball, president of the St. Louis 
Browns, who have been dismal and lowly through most of the 
years since the heart-breaking season of 1922, remarked, when 
congratulated on an A. L. world series victory: 

"Yes, we win the world series, but the National League has 
all the hot races and makes all the money." 

As Messrs. Meany and Hoyt suggest, there is a difference 
between the baseball as played in the American and National 
Leagues. That difference has been most striking since the 1920*8, 
when the building of the great second division began. 

When New York got the picturesque Babe Ruth, the prize 
of prizes from the Boston bazaar, baseball in general, and espe- 
cially in the American League, changed. No longer did the 
athletes in the junior circuit strive for skill or science. Thrilling 
maneuvers for one run were thrown into the discard. American 
Leaguers gripped their war clubs at the handle end, dug in at 
the plate, and rickety-clipped from Borough Hall, as they tried 
to emulate the inimitable Bambino. Still there weren't enough 
long hits, and so they introduced a livelier ball into the Yankee 
league, though to this day the high, officials shake their heads 
and smirk as they say it isn't so. An age-old pitching custom has 
been to push a batter back from the plate with what the trade 
calls a duster. It loosens up the hitter and prefixes him for a 
curve through the outside corner. They still throw it in the 
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National League, where baseball is still played on a scientific 
basis. But the American League decided that more runs were 
the objective, let worn-out pitchers fall where they might. So 
in that circuit, if a pitcher throws a duster, he'll get a telegram 
that he's been a bad boy. 

When I say that National League baseball is more intelli- 
gent, I do not mean that the league has a monopoly on baseball 
intelligence. There are many intelligent men in the American 
League. But the circuit is forever drumming into their heads that 
they must try for more runs. A club that scores a dozen and 
still loses is likely to get a congratulatory telegram. A tush- 
tush, try-to-do-better message, or no message at all, is the reward 
for a i-o triumph of many thrills, whenever that infrequent phe- 
nomenon bobs up in the league of the large second division. 

I really don't think the American League scouts are told to 
go out and find awkward boys. But they certainly do garner 
plenty of clodhoppers, as you know if you've ever tortured 
yourself by watching American League base running. 

The St. Louis Cardinals certainly have proved the wisdom 
of the National League policy of striving to find smart, aggres- 
sive, fleet-footed athletes. Where in the American League could 
you have found a player like Pepper Martin? Now, his case will 
tell you how the National League scouts operate. One of them 
was on a motor trip through Oklahoma, when something whizzed 
past the car, dodging among the mesquite bushes. The scout 
stepped on the gas, caught up with the fleeting figure. And what 
do you think? There was Johnny Leonard Roosevelt Martin, 
chasing jack rabbits. As he overtook each one, he'd lean over 
gracefully, without diminishing his speed. He'd feel the jack 
rabbit as it leaped on its way. If it was young and plump, Johnny 
Martin would gather it in. If it was lean and plainly tough, 
Johnny would let it go and take out after a more desirable one. 

When he implied the National League was a minor league, 
Tom Meany stressed the argument that the openhanded spending 
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of the American League made it superior. That, once again, is 
true of one club the Yankees. Has Meany ever heard of Tom 
Yawkey, who tried nobly to restore the Boston Americans after 
they had wallowed for years in the doldrums of famine and 
mediocrity? In five years Yawkey poured approximately three 
and a half million dollars into his ball club. Yawkey found a 
kindly gentleman named Cornelius McGillicuddy, Connie Mack 
a toast to him for that shortening, all who punch typewriter 
or linotype had a fine ball club, but it was a typical American 
League powerhouse. It lacked the spark that takes the cash out 
of customers, and the Philadelphia fans were tired of it and 
yawned at home. Fabulous sums, which in 1922 had poured from 
New York to Boston, went other ways during the Yawkey 
spree, as Robert Moses Grove, Max Bishop, Rube Walberg, 
Johnny Marcum, Jimmie Foxx, Roger Cramer and Eric McNair 
were added to the Boston roster in the frantic effort to lift the 
Red Sox out of that abysmal second division. Even nepotism was 
not permitted to rear its ugly head as an obstacle to the high- 
finance program, for Yawkey even went so far as to buy Clark 
Griffith's own nephew-in-law, Joe Cronin, from the Washington 
Senators. So far, Yawkey has had little reward except the pleasure 
of writing checks. 

Meany's argument about greater wealth doing things stands 
up if you take the isolated case of the Yankees. But when you 
glance around the league, you find that it has availed little at 
Boston. Furthermore, the lack of balance in the league, caused 
by the expenditure of large sums, certainly has played havoc 
with the ledgers of some of the less successful clubs, especially 
where they have to compete with local rivals in the better-bal- 
anced National. 

Another argument about the Yankee League that can be 
tossed out is based on the fact that Heinie Manush hit .333 for 
Brooklyn, after being discarded by the junior loop, and that Bob 
Weiland, kicked around in the American League, won for the 
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Cardinals. The American Leaguers simply proved their poor 
judgment when they didn't see a good prospect, if an undevel- 
oped one, in Weiland. You might just as well assert that the 
National is a minor league because Look-at-the-Ears-on-'Em Mel- 
ton became a great pitcher for the Giants, after the Yankees took 
a careless look at him and decided he couldn't make the grade. 
If he wanted to go into the cases of individual players, why 
didn't Tom-Tom Meany, while he was beating his drums for 
Snow White, mention Perce Pat Malone? You will recall that 
playful Pat prospered mightily for three years with the Yankees, 
after the National League had escorted him out of the Family 
Entrance. 

Now about managers. Records of managers trained in the 
National League who have moved to the American indicate 
that the elder circuit is a fine school. 

Whenever they wanted a good manager, the Yankees knew 
where to go for one. They grabbed Miller Huggins from the 
league of intelligent baseball. When the great Mite Manager 
passed on, there was nobody in the league who could measure 
up, except Connie Mack. He couldn't be had, so again the Yan- 
kees wisely turned to the National. Joe McCarthy has shown 
that National League strategy is tops. He has kept Snow White 
right up there. 

Results of All-Star games, cited to indicate American League 
superiority, can be dismissed as unimportant. I'll never forget 
one all-star game. Carl Hubbell started for the Nationals and 
turned in three scoreless innings, giving one of the greatest exhi- 
bitions of pitching anybody ever saw. In one stretch he struck 
out Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Jimmie Foxx, Al Simmons and Joe 
Cronin in succession. To me, the victory that the American 
League scored subsequently in that game could not overshadow 
Hub's brilliant pitching. 

There was die usual hot race in the National League that 
year. Instead of being proud to furnish players for the game, 
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National managers felt that they were making a great sacrifice. 
After three innings, Bill Terry heaved a sigh of relief and took 
Hub out of the game. Accustomed as I had become to National 
League games, in which always there was a burning desire to 
win, I never cared to attend another all-star game. In the Boston 
all-star affair, President Ford Frick told his team just before the 
game that it must go in and treat it, not as an exhibition but as a 
world series. Dizzy Dean and Hubbell did bear down, with no- 
table results. The next year Diz and Hub were not themselves 
and that was the ball game. 

Waite Hoyt's dissertation on the glory of Snow White, which 
he manfully tried to make a eulogy of the Seven Dwarfs as well, 
was amusing, rather than irritating, even to a down-in-the-score 
parcheesi player. It can be summed up without going far from 
the Hoyt manse. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers were playing the Cardinals a few days 
after Hoyt's article, "Why the American League Wins," was 
published in the Post. 

I asked Burleigh Grimes, the stubble-bearded old warrior 
who was managing the Dodgers at the time, what he thought of 
it. He answered that he had been talking to Mrs. Waite Hoyt 
about it and that he thought she had hit the nail on the head. 

"She said she had read it three times," Burleigh related, "and 
that all she could get out of it was that Waite was mad at the 
National League because it tried to make him go to bed earlier 
than the American League did." 

Hoyt painted a graphic picture of the turning point in his 
analytical study of National League pitching strategy. It seems 
that he was called to the mound one memorable afternoon with 
the bases filled and Hughie Critz at bat. Turning from his innate 
leaning toward personal initiative and lifelong aversion to regi- 
mentation, Hoyt, for some inexplicable reason, asked Manager 
Max Carey how he ought to pitch to Critz. 

Carey, Hoyt says, told him to give Critz a low ball and make 
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him hit into a double play. Knowing Carey as I do, and sensing 
that Hoyt was not in sympathy with the idea of asking some- 
body else for advice, even when he was doing it himself, I am 
sure that Hoyt doesn't quote Carey correctly. Carey undoubt- 
edly told Hoyt to give Critz a low curve. Or perhaps Carey 
had been looking at Hoyt that spring and knew that he didn't 
have much of a low curve, or a high curve, or anything else. 

Or it may have been that Critz was pulling one of his tricks. 
He was a cunning fellow. 

He fell into a slump one year perhaps that was the season 
when he made a triple off Hoyt and told me on the bench that 
he was having a lot of trouble. He kept hitting the ball with the 
tip end of his bat and sending easy grounders to infielders. So, 
Hughie confided in me, he was going to cut the ends off all his 
bats, and then the pitchers had better look out! Hoyt, perhaps, 
didn't notice that Critz was hitting with a bat from which the 
end had been cut, which, of course, might account for a surprise 
triple. 

Hoyt's charge that "all National League teams operate on 
the low-ball theory, regardless of the situation or batter," is, of 
course, ridiculous. Wally Berger, Dolf Camilli, Paul Waner, 
Gussie Suhr, Floyd Young, Rip Collins and Hank Leiber were 
a few of the many National League hitters who could murder 
low balls. Hoyt played against all of them and surely he must 
have learned that. 

But perhaps I give Hoyt credit for being too perceptive. 
Before the 1934 World Series, the Cardinals were told that Hoyt 
had been called in to advise the Detroit pitchers on how to pitch 
to the Gashouse Gang sluggers. I'm still wondering how Hoyt 
told them to pitch to a gent named Joseph Michael Medwick. 

Hoyt stated that initiative is throttled in the National League 
by prohibitions, on and off the field, which "restrict the natural 
and free responses, mental and physical, so necessary to the suc- 
cessful athlete." It is well known that for years die American 
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League kept a staff of detectives busy, watching players, man- 
agers and umpires. 

There was a pitcher on the Yankee staff who went into a 
slump. One day he was called to the front office and, among 
other questions, was asked if he was getting plenty of sleep. He 
replied in the affirmative. The club official flashed a detective's 
report, telling where the pitcher had been every night, how late 
he danced, how many drinks he had had and at what hour he 
punched at the keyhole at the old homestead. It was an Amer- 
ican League club that was afraid too many rumbas might be 
restricting "the natural and free responses, mental and physical, so 
necessary to the successful athlete." 

For several years members of the Browns, in the same league 
of no inhibitions, were not permitted to take their wives to 
training camp. Only a few years ago Detroit players had to 
house their spouses surreptitiously in neighboring Florida towns, 
because the club would have no part of them in the Lakeland 
camp. 

Speaking of prohibitions, I have never heard of a National 
League manager trying to tell his players what they could smoke, 
off the field. But Joe McCarthy doesn't want his men to smoke 
pipes. He even went so far as to chide Bill Terry for smoking 
a pipe in a New York hotel lobby. Marse Joe says pipe smoking 
makes men too satisfied. He doesn't want them that way. The 
National League, it may be assumed, wants its men satisfied and 
happy, perhaps not conceding that the story about contented 
cows is all bull. 

For everyone's sake, I hope they never discontinue the world 
series or other interleague games. Certainly they are valuable to 
the Yankee leaguers. I have seen Snow White players amazed 
at National League baseball. One spring the Cardinals were play- 
ing the Yankees. Don Gutteridge was on third base. Casey Sten- 
gel said Gutteridge was so fast that you scored a moral victory 
any time you made him slide for a base. Well, with Red Ruffing 
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pitching, Gutteridge set sail for home. The American Leaguers 
were flabbergasted. Red the Ruff was so startled he committed 
a palpable balk, failing to bring his hands together for a momen- 
tary pause before delivering the ball after his preliminary stretch- 
ing motion. Thanks to that violation of the pitching rules, which 
the surprised umpires failed to note, the play was close and Gut- 
teridge was called out. 

I heard a Yankee bench rider say, "Criminy, can you imagine 
anybody tryin' to steal home!" 

Another day the Cardinals were playing the Senators at 
Orlando, Florida, and there was a Senator runner on first base. 
Mickey Owen called for a waste ball. I actually knew an Amer- 
ican League pitcher, with the Browns in 1922, who thought a 
waste ball was one thrown waist high. In the American League 
it is still merely a ball that is wasted, thrown outside the strike 
zone, so the batter can't hit it. Frankie Frisch's National League 
waste ball, however, is a thing of more intelligence. The pitcher 
throws above the left-handed batter's head, moving the batter 
down and out of the way, thereby enabling the catcher to re- 
ceive the ball a stride nearer first base, so he's in a more strategic 
position to throw to that bag. That day at Orlando, Melo Al- 
mada, a left-handed batter, was at the plate and the waste ball 
sent him to the dust, as desired. Owen whipped the ball to first 
and. almost got his man. 

To Owen it was just another play, routine in his league, but 
Almada had never seen anything like that. He thought he was 
being knocked down because of a home run he had hit earlier 
in the game. Owen tried to explain it to him, as he and Almada 
were friends out in California. But Almada kept stewing over 
it and called Mickey so many bad names that Mickey had to 
go over to the Washington bench and take good care of Melo. 

American League managers, too frequently, have a set system 
of strategy. You can tell what each one will do under given cir- 
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cumstances. I have found National League managers more re- 
sourceful and their strategy more plastic. 

Just before the all-star game of 1934, 1 was talking to Frisch, 
who in my book is one of the smartest analysts in baseball. He 
told me how he expected the American League to pitch to him 
in the first inning and that he would swing for a home run on 
a certain pitch. Sure enough, they followed the old army se- 
quence, and Frank, the Count of New Rochelle, compounded 
the kalter aufschnitt of his happiness by belting a four-bagger 
into the seats, just as he had said he would. 

But the Ainerican League has seen the light. Even before 
the war took Snow White's best dress away from her and brought 
the Dwarfs up front to make the 1944 pennant race the best in 
many years, the American League adopted the Knothole Gang 
idea, fell harder than the National for night baseball, even had the 
Yankees holding free ladies' days. Who knows, some day we may 
see "New York Americans" across the uniforms of a team of 
Whirlaways and By Jiminys like the St. Louis Cardinals. 



X 

Mike, Maybe She Know Something 



Seiior Miguel Angel Gonzalez licked mobile lips and bared 
a silver tooth in a quick grin of pardonable pride. Branch 
Rickey, general manager of the Cardinals, had just asked 
the sefior to recommend a man to succeed the brilliant Frankie 
Frisch as manager of the St. Louis National League club for 1939. 

"You sure you want me to tole you," Mike parried momen- 
tarily. "Okay, I tole you. My mang, she is Ray Blades." 

So Rickey took his fountain pen and signed Francis Ray- 
mond Blades to lead the Gashouse Gang. The senor's recom- 
mendation was a clincher. For Rickey and his front-office 
associate, Sam Breadon, along with all other baseball men who 
know the canny Cuban caballero, consider him one of the smart- 
est men who ever put two and two together and got the enemy 
curve sign, not to mention the hit-and-run. 

And as Blades tackled the rather difficult task of directing 
the rather down-at-the-heels Redbirds that spring, he found his 
chores made easier by the presence of Miguel Angel Gonzalez 
in the dugout. For baseball's No. i coach and that's more than 
one man's opinion was Blades' No. i assistant. 

Gonzalez, who has been so busy with baseball during his 
quarter century in the game that he never learned to crack his 
broken English into very large pieces, wasn't playing a new role 
when he gave Rickey the benefit of his judgment. He has been 
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sitting in the inner councils without portfolio throughout his 
career as a member of the Cardinal organization. Mike's judg- 
ment has helped in many an emergency. They may laugh at 
what Mike says, but they take what he thinks very seriously. 

Back in 1934 ^ QK were two 7 oun g men named Dean in the 
Cardinal ball club. Perhaps you remember Jerome Herman and 
his brother, Paul. Well, the Deans went on a strike in Pitts- 
burgh early that year. Anyway, it seemed to be a two-man 
strike. Herr Frankie Frisch was at his wits' end. Frisch, Dizzy 
Dean, Secretary Clarence Lloyd and Gonzalez had argued at 
great length and equal futility. Dizzy insisted that he and Paul 
weren't going to do any more pitching until the club did some- 
thing about Paul's salary, which at the time was $3,000, not 
unusual for a first-year man, but paltry to Dizzy, in view of the 
way Paul was fogging 'em past enemy batters. Suddenly Miguel 
Angel arose and donned his hat. 

"Maybe I craysy too," he harpooned, "but Mike see if maybe 
she know something." 

Half an hour, later Mike returned to the room with Brother 
Paul. 

"Now," said the sefior triumphantly, poking a forefinger in 
Paul's ribs, "you tole everybody here, and Dissy, too, what you 
just tole me in your roong. [Mike, you see, always had a tough 
time with the m's and the TZ'S and the z's.] I meang are you satisfy 
or no satisfy?" 

The lethargic Paul, in a most amiable mood, all unaware that 
a two-man strike, or any other kind, was on, announced to one 
and all that he "didn't have no complaint about nothin', and 
what was all the shootin' about?" And so Dizzy, without a single 
dissatisfied brother to fight for, gladly surrendered and the strike 
was off, for a moment, at least. 

During the same season the Deans missed an exhibition game 
trip to Detroit, and went on a real two-man strike, tearing their 
uniforms to shreds in a fit of clubhouse temper. Frisch fined and 
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suspended his star pitchers. Perilous tension was created. Frisch 
wondered if he had been too quick, too severe, thereby jeop- 
ardizing chances of winning the pennant. 

"Dong you worry, Frangk," the seiior condoled. "I see him 
like this: The clob she is very happy because we are win so 
much games. Dissy and Pablo, she are very unhappy because we 
win like this without him pitch. Anybody who don't like this 
game baseball, she is craysy. And you watch what I tole you, 
no matter what anybody say, Dissy and Pablo is not so much 
craysy." 

Miguel Angel was right. The club did strive with all its heart 
to show that victories could be gained without the Deans. And 
the Deans did become so unhappy at being out of the picture 
that a happy compromise with honor was reached and the Car- 
dinals went on to win a pennant. 

If Manager Blades has a sense of humor comparable to the 
one that kept Fordham Frankie Frisch from looking for high 
bridges during his delirious stretch with the gaga Gashouse Gang, 
he found Gonzalez a great foil against the vicissitudes of the 
second division and the many griefs of the moment. Frisch found 
in the seiior a never-failing source of entertainment and comfort. 
The Cuban caballero*s philosophy, couched in delightful cracked- 
ice English, snapped many a thread of worry. 

When a team is going badly, a man who takes baseball as 
seriously as Frisch always took it, finds Morpheus a tough guy 
to throw. The result is many a grouchy morning. On such occa- 
sions a manager likes to have his coffee before facing his charges 
in the hotel lobby. It was that kind of morning, after that kind 
of night, and the loyal seiior had gone to Frank's room to brush 
away the cobwebs of discontent and iron the pretzels out of 
the Frisch forehead. 

Frank was glad to see Mike and suggested breakfast in the 
room. Would Mig-u-el the non-Castilian Frisch always syllabled 
it that wayplease make necessary arrangements with the dining 
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room? Frisch detailed his simple wants to the accommodating 
seiior and was in the shower when he heard Miguel in a hot 
argument with Room Service. 

"How many time," Mike shouted, "must I tole you what I 
want? Okay, I give it to you wance more! Sakarakah juss. . . . 
You catch him, okay. Two fry egg. You catch him, okay. Two- 
three slice hang. You catch him, okay. . . . What you say? ... I 
tole you. Sakarakah juss! You ask me; I tole you sakarakah juss 
sakarakah juss!" 

"The seiior was bellowing frantically by this time. Unable 
to stand it any more, he finally slammed down the telephone 
receiver in disgust. With waving arms he turned to Frisch, who 
by this time was holding his sides and trying to stay on his feet. 

"Damphool down there, Frangk!" Mike sputtered in pro- 
found indignation. "I keep tolding her sakarakah juss, sakarakah 
juss, but she no understand one word English." And so Frank had 
to man the telephone, so that he could get his sauerkraut juice, his 
fried eggs and his slices of ham. 

Nor was the hotel kitchen the only place where confusion 
occasionally reared its clownish head in the wake of Miguel 
Angel's fascinating tongue. One day the Cardinals were playing 
the Giants at the Polo Grounds, and the seiior, as usual, was doing 
his daily harangue from the third-base coaching post. A St. Louis 
inning opened with much promise, Henry Pippen reaching sec- 
ond base and Terry Moore first, with nobody out. Pippen, re- 
cently recalled from Sacramento to help the Redbirds, was as fast 
as Hiawatha. But while he could shoot an arrow upward and run 
forward so swiftly that the arrow fell behind him, he hadn't had 
enough time to learn how to keep the Gonzalez style of English 
from going over his head. 

With Pippen on second and Moore on first, Arthur Garibaldi, 
another recruit from the Coast, hit to right center for a double, 
and things quickly happened. Pippen, in a fog as to what the 
shouting Gonzalez was shouting, stopped halfway between home 
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and third and wished he had brought along a Spanish-English 
dictionary. Moore, another speedster, rounded second and was 
racing for third when he saw Pippen in trouble and stopped. 
And then, so help me Robert Ripley, before the Giants finished 
throwing the ball around and tagging different persons, Pippen 
and Moore were both out and Garibaldi, who had smitten the 
legitimate double, was back on first base with his hit reduced to 
a single. 

Miguel Angel was fighting angry tears when he boiled into 
the dugout. 

"They no understand, Frangk!" he wailed lugubriously. "I 
tole Pippen go, and she stop; and I tole Moore stop, and she go 
ahead. Who you do with dummies like him? I do my best, 
Frangk; I can no do some more." 

That, of course, was a rare occasion. For usually when the 
seiior spreads confusion, he spreads it for the enemy. One of 
his great assets is the ease with which he catches enemy signs 
and the cunning with which he utilizes the information. 

One yea? the Cardinals had a remarkable record against one 
of the second-division clubs. Even the weak hitters slugged like 
champions. From the press box I noticed something that made 
me suspect that the canny caballero was having much to do with 
it. I noticed that the enemy shortstop, just before every pitch, 
would do one of two things., He would keep his hands on his 
knees or he would hold his glove away from his left leg, so the 
outfielders could see it. 

You see, in the major leagues it is desirable that all players 
on the fielding team know what the pitcher is throwing, so they 
can be ready to break in the direction different deliveries are 
most likely to be hit. 

Well, after seeing the shortstop giving the signs so openly 
that they could be read from the press box, I looked at Gon- 
zalez. I saw that Mike, too, though a bit furtively, was watching 
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the shortstop. Then, when the pitcher was all set, Mike would 
shout to the batter. 

"Two ouh, two ouh!" he would bellow. "You can do, Leo 
[or Jing, or Frangk]. He easy! He easy!" 

Or Mike would carry on his harangue without approximat- 
ing the batter's name, in his raucous, cracked English. And there 
was the code. 

If Mike mentioned the batter's name, the pitcher was going 
to throw a curve. If he shouted no name, the batter knew he 
could expect a fast ball. And many were the base hits that the 
rollicking Redbirds sent whacking against the ramparts, thanks 
to the accurate information that the Cuban seiior relayed to 
them. 

Mike, however, was too smart to overdo it. As soon as the 
Redbirds had piled up a lead that Miguel Angel considered suffi- 
cient against the luckless Eastern club, he would turn off the 
hydrant of help. 

"She change sign, I no can catch some more. You on you 
own now," Mike would explain, with a sad shake of the head 
and an apologetic baring of his silver tooth. 

And so the enemy manager, happy to see his pitcher suddenly 
regain effectiveness, would consider that Cardinal rally a mere 
accident. Then Mike would wait until another crisis looked him 
in the face and his beloved Cardinals needed help again. Alike 
would never tell the players what he had seen or how he was 
getting the signs. 

"I tole you enough," he would say. "What more you want? 
Mike smart dummy." 

One evening, after a quick Cardinal rally had won the game 
of the day from that unfortunate second-division team, I sat with 
Mike over a pina fria, or perhaps it wasn't a pina fria. 

"Seiior," I said, "if I were manager of the So-and-so's, you 
know what I would do?" 

"What you do?" and Mike was all attention. 
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"I would get a new shortstop or let the iceman give the 
signs." 

"Sh-h-h," Mike shushed. "You see?" 

"I'm not blind, Mike," I replied. 

"You be supprise, my fren'," Mike philosophized, "how 
many she is blind. Oke, you be smart dummy, too, and keep 
mouth shut. And let me tole you this: If we play this team and 
this shortstop all time, Duroke (Durocher) she lead league." 

And Leo Durocher, then a Cardinal, did have a great season 
at the bat that year. 

One of the outstanding Gonzalez assets is a remarkable mem- 
ory. He can call off the batting average of virtually every player 
in the major leagues and most of those in the important minors. 
He also can tell you what the batters can and cannot hit, whether 
they can run the bases and whether they are little smart, plenty 
smart or smart dummies the latter being, in his lexicon, the last 
word in astuteness* 

If you don't happen to agree with Mike about anything, you 
might as well keep it to yourself. For along with his other quali- 
ties, he has a stubbornness and a love for arguments, not one of 
which he ever has lost. In that respect he has out-Klernmed Bill 
Klem himself, for, while at rare intervals a league executive has 
reversed Uncle Will, no one has ever reversed Seiior Miguel 
Angel. 

Seiior Gonzalez managed the Cardinals through the waning 
weeks of the 1938 season, and his grief at the departure of his 
beloved Frangk Frisch was tempered only by pride at having 
been chosen to carry on in the Flash's shoes. 

One evening while the club was in New York, Branch 
Rickey, on his way to a conference with the temporary man- 
ager, heard loud and unusual noises blasting from the suite which 
the senor and his former brother coach Buzzy Wares occupied. 
Mike was declaiming when Rickey stopped outside the door. 
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"You dong know nothing, Bussy. Not wong thing. You 
dumb." 

"But, Mike, I know I'm right," the usually docile Wares 
countered rather foolishly, too, for he had been associating with 
Gonzalez long enough to know better. 

"I dong care what you say, I go through Springfield. I go 
twenty, twenty-five year through Springfield, and I know. You 
know nothing." 

Rickey entered the room and a triumphant Wares imme- 
diately buttonholed him. 

"Mr. Rickey," he appealed, "Mike, here, says that when we 
go from New York to Boston, or from Boston to New York, we 
go through Springfield. Now, do we or don't we?" 

"He thingk," Mike shouted, "that Mike know nothing! It 
Bussy who know nothing! Mike know everything and I tole you 
we go through Springfield!" 

Rickey suggested that the question be put to the club's new 
secretary, Leo Ward, who makes all train arrangements. 

Ward, who had feinted and parried until thus thrown to the 
lions by a superior officer, finally broke down and admitted that 
he did know about the Boston-New York itinerary and that the 
train did not pass through Springfield. Buzzy leaped about in glee. 

But Mike didn't lose that argument. 

"I dong care where you go," he said, poking a finger into 
Ward's ribs. "And I dong care where you go" giving the finger 
to Rickey and then to Wares. "I, Mike, go through Springfield." 
The sefior is as stubborn, too, about his opinions as to the 
abilities of ball players, and he is never afraid to put himself 
on record. Naturally, therefore, Rickey always wanted to talk to 
the No. i coach when he called at a training camp. 

A few years ago the Cardinals had two first basemen, which 
is one too many. And so at training camp Rickey wanted to 
know about the first baseman. Gonzalez told him. 

"This what you call him, Yohnny Mice," said the sefior, 
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"he oke. I never see such a hitter like she is. Pitch 'em inside. 
Bang! Home rung, right field. Pitch 'em outside. Bang! She hit 
base hit left. Pitch 'em any old way, you watch what I tole you, 
some day, she lead league. Cinch." 

So Rickey traded Ripper Collins to the Cubs, and Johnny 
Mize finished second in the batting race in 1937 and 1938, -and 
led the league in 1939. 

Gonzalez has called the turn on many a recruit for the Car- 
dinals and takes a fatherly interest in coaching young men in 
whom he sees ability. 

"He can do, Frangk," he quickly said when he saw young 
Mickey Owen wearing mask and pad with one of the St. Louis 
chain-store teams. "Maybe no today, maybe no tomorrow. But 
you watch what Mike tole you. He come through. He can do." 

Gonzalez is quick, too, to call the turn on a faltering pitcher 
in the heat of battle. Many a time you see him rushing from the 
dugout to wave a weakening hurler to the showers in favor of 
a fresher athlete from the bull pen. 

When the Cardinals were going through their training paces 
at St. Petersburg in the spring of 1937, there was daily conjec- 
ture about the immediate future of one Jerome Herman Dean. 
Nobody seemed to have the answer. That is, nobody but Mike. 

"How about Dizzy, Mike?" I asked him one day after an 
exhibition game in which Dean did excellent work, if you used 
the box score as a yardstick. 

"Maybe I wrong," Mike confided, "but I see this way. Dissy 
still smart fellah. Smart like anything. But you watch what I 
tole you. Dissy she never win so many games any more like she 
used to be." 

And you might ask Messrs. Charles Grimm, Gabby Hartnett 
and P. K. Wrigley if they don't think the senor see pretty good. 

While Senor Gonzalez, in his more than a quarter century of 
baseball in the States, has failed to make important repairs on 
his delightfully broken English, he has found time to develop 
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a sense of humor and a ready wit. He made an unplanned ap- 
pearance on a radio sports program one evening in St. Louis, and 
in the course of the interview the commentator told Mike that 
he must have handled the curves of many a brilliant pitcher and 
asked if he would name his favorite hurler. 

"Sure, that easy for Mike," Gonzalez quickied with a warn- 
ing grin. 

"All right, Mike, let's have your selection, your favorite 
pitcher of all time." 

"Beb Didlikson," the sefior replied. 

"Babe Didrikson," the commentator interpreted. "And why 
do you name her as the greatest pitcher you ever caught?" 

"Because it like this," Miguel snappered. "She pitch exhibi- 
tion game wan day this spring at Bradenton for what you call 
House Davie, and she say to me on bench she think Mike very 



cute." 



Seriously, Mike considered Grover Cleveland Alexander 
about as smart a pitcher as ever toed the rubber, but he also 
ranked Dizzy Dean among the very best. While Dizzy was at 
his peak, Mike made a prediction in the dugout one day. 

"You see that fellah out there," he began. "I mean Dissy 
Dean. Some day, if no hurt arm, she maybe get serious. And then 
you watch out. Dissy serious win forty game, easy. Cinch." 

And Mike was striving always, when Jerome Herman was 
with the Cardinals, to make him serious. He knew each man's 
strength and weakness, and worked on them. He kept prodding 
the ambitious Medwick, reminding him that more base hits 
meant more buckerinoes. 

"Listen to what I tole you, Yoe," he would say. "You bear 
down all time and wan day you lead league. Then plenty 
buckerinoes." 

And Joe led the league in 1937 and bobbed up the next winter 
with mucho diner o, the fattest contract of his career. 

The record books say that Miguel Angel Gonzalez was born 
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in Havana, September 24, 1892, but Frisch, while manager of the 
Cardinals, liked to tell a different story. 

"I believed Mig-u-el until I visited some relatives of mine at 
Cooperstown, New York," Frisch would explain. "But my 
Grandpa Franz told me that he remembered when Abner Double- 
day laid out the first baseball diamond and that on that very 
afternoon he saw Gonzalez wanning up a pitcher, hitting f ungoes 
to the outfielders and meantime slyly stealing Abner's hit-and-run 
sign. So now I understand how the seiior had time to learn all 
the baseball he knows." 

Gonzalez sticks to the 1892 story, but explains that he's really 
much younger than that, in that he really didn't live until he 
began to play baseball. Branch Rickey insists that Mike was at 
least twelve years old when he was born. 

There was never any rival athletic love in Mike's life, though 
between games he found time to learn much about how and why 
one horse can hasten from one given point to another more 
quickly than most other horses. 

And he learned about cards, too, and adds much merriment 
to a poker game, once you get over the annoyance of having him 
win all the important pots and most of the others. 

I asked Mike once about how he happened to take up base- 
ball as a means of livelihood. What sort of work had he done? 

"Work? What for I work?" he retorted. "Anywan work 
wheng can play baseball is craysy. And when first mang tell me 
she pay me for play baseball, I think everybody craysy sure." 

While Mike never bothered to replace the divots as he sliced 
and pulled our language, he did learn the printed word. He can 
whip through a newspaper very quickly and thoroughly. He 
knows what is going on here and abroad. He amazes you with 
his knowledge of current events; things in which you wouldn't 
expect him to have any interest. 

Most baseball men turn to hunting or golf between pennant 
races, but not the senor. Back to the Pearl of the Antilles he goes 
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each October. Through the winter months, you'll find him in 
a baseball monkey suit once more, directing one of the teams in 
the Cuban winter league. 

Miguel is a big shot on the island. When the Cardinals went 
to Havana for spring exhibition games, he met them at the dock. 
With a few shouted commands, grimaces and gestures, he quickly 
smoothed the wrinkled red tape of debarkation. And during those 
visits 1936 and 1937 the hard-working coach was revealed to 
rather surprised comrades of the States in all his landed splendor, 
with a bougainvillaea draped home and, if you don't mind, a 
motor car complete with chauffeur. 

In 1937 Mike celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
entrance into professional baseball. The people' of Cuba, from all 
walks of life, threw a large party for the seiior. Several hundred 
persons attended. Many who could not wedge their way into the 
restaurant stood outside the windows and applauded the vigorous 
speeches in Spanish and English as natives and visitors shouted 
their love and admiration for the Cuban boy who had made good, 
the Crown Prince of the Caribbean. 

Miguel, born in the little suburb of Regla, across the bay 
from Havana, was adding up figures in a bank for a modest 
salary, when baseball wooed and won him away from finance. 
He is a robust, strapping fellow now "strong like anything, you 
watch what I tole you" and with an agility that belies his years. 
But in those early days, Cuban lore has it, he was a gangling 
string bean of a boy. When he made his first appearance, on a 
diamond before a crowd, the spectators laughed gleefully and 
hurled many a nickname at him. 

"Canillitas? or "legs like drumsticks," he was for a time, but 
finally the fans decided they liked "Pan de Flauta" better. That 
meant that Miguel reminded the crowds of a Cuban loaf of 
bread, very long and very thin, and "Pan de Flauta" the sefior 
remained until he began to make a name for himself as a big 
man in the big leagues. 
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Senor Gonzalez is married and there is a little Mike now, 
Miguel Angel Gonzalez II. He's a cute little fellow and smart. 
He's learning about life in two countries as he spends his winters 
in Cuba and his summers in St. Louis. And he can talk to you in 
English or Spanish. 

Gonzalez was catching for a Havana team in 1911 when 
scouts recommended him to promoters of a club in Long Branch, 
New Jersey, and in 1912 he had a brief trial with the Boston 
Nationals. He returned to Long Branch, but broke into the 
majors with Cincinnati in 1914. Except for brief excursions to 
the minors, he has been in the big show ever since. On one of 
his minor expeditions, he was coach and assistant to Ray Blades 
at Columbus, and it was while watching Ray lead a not-too- 
strong Columbus team to high honors that the senor decided 
that Ray was "his mang." 

When Mike first entered baseball in this country, somebody 
spelled his name Gonzales, and Mike let it stay in the books 
that way through the years. But when he was honored with the 
temporary leadership of the Cardinals, he decided it was time to 
get that z in there instead of the final s. 

No, Mike has never been a manager, except pro tem^ and 
probably he never will be one. But when you get around to 
classifying coaches those shouting knights of the side line, who 
see everything and who must be masters at deciding in the neces- 
sary split second whether to hold a runner or send him on to 
another base; who must keep up team morale and be buffers 
between a striving manager and the temperamental heroes of 
diamond battles you won't be making any mistake if you rank 
Senor Miguel Angel Gonzalez as your No. i man. He can do. 

No Gonzalez story could be complete without the one about 
a phrase a phrase that will live as long as there is a game called 
baseball. When he was with the Giants, McGraw sent Mike 
out to look over a highly recommended minor league player. 
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Mike went and he saw- There was no word for a few days. 
Then McGraw received this telegram: 



GOOD, FIELD NO HIT 



No sounder analysis of the capabilities of hundreds of ball 
players who miss the majors ever has been made. You hear Mike's 
phrase a dozen times in the sixteen major-league training camps 
each spring. 

It's surprising how many individuals and situations GOOD 
FIELD No HIT covers, in all forms of human endeavor. But I 
better stop with that, or I might be giving the customers ideas 
about this story. 



XI 



The Redbirds Fly Again 



Billy Southworth bristled with the importance of his 
new job. Standing up to his full five feet, eight and a half 
inches, he looked his men squarely in the eye as he told 
them what was what, in the star-studded spring-training club- 
house at Avon Park, Florida. There was Chick Hafey, the bat- 
bending left fielder. Jim Bottornley lolled on a trunk. Frankie 
Frisch was there, at the peak of a brilliant playing career. Charley 
Gelbert, a star in the making, was the freshman shortstop, and 
Andy High, infielder. Grover Cleveland Alexander, Bill Sherdel, 
Jess Haines and Bill Hallahan, pitchers. Jimmy Wilson was just 
a catcher in the ranks. 

Billy Southworth had been one of the gang only two springs 
before. As right fielder he had helped those Cardinals to their 
spectacular World Series victory over the Yankees in 1926. And 
he hadn't ever been averse to burning a candle or two at any 
number of ends. But now he was their manager. As a manager 
in the minors, he had won the 1928 International League pen- 
nant at Rochester and had been called in for promotion by Sam 
Breadon, because the Cardinals, after winning the pennant that 
year under Bill McKechnie, had lost four straight games to the 
Yankees in the World Series. Breadon was burned up. He 
wanted a winner. Southworth knew what Sam wanted an ag- 
gressive, well-disciplined club. He'd give Sam what he wanted. 
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"Now get this straight/' Southworth said. "We go to Miami 
tomorrow and all you men will ride the train. There won't be 
any riding in motorcars with families or friends." 

Big Chick Hafey, who always grinned at authority and did 
about as he pleased, because he could field so well and hit a ball 
so hard, brushed away a grimace with his sleeve. Jimmy Wilson 
broke the silence. 

"Look, Bill," he said, "that won't work. My wife's down here 
and she's been looking forward to this trip. And I'm telling you 
here and now that I for one am going to drive my own car to 
Miami." 

"All right," snapped Southworth. "As long as you've gone on 
record, I'll go on record. If you drive to Miami, it will cost you 
five hundred dollars." 

Wilson didn't drive to Miami, and Southworth probably felt 
that he had scored a victory. But he hadn't. "Don't look now," 
Hafey whispered to Bottomley, "but there's a heel on the job." 
And soon all the Cardinals of 1929 were muttering to each other 
that they certainly had come up with a lousy so-and-so for a 
manager. Yes, there surely had been a big change in their old 
pal, Billy Southworth. What harm was there in grown men 
driving with their wives and families across Florida to the East 
Coast? 

Early that season, while the club was on the road, there was 
an after-curfew knock at the door of those inseparable roomies, 
Hafey and Bottomley. Something had made Southworth suspect 
that they were out skylarking, but there they were in their room, 
snug in bed, wide-eyed, amazed and in no small measure pained 
at what they deemed unnecessary espionage. No more doubt 
about it. Billy the Heel was the name. 

You can't go far with a ball club when relations between 
manager and men are like that. When July came, the Cardinals 
hadn't gone far. They were not up in the pennant race, and if 
you know your baseball you know that when Redbirds, July 
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and a lowly place in the league are in juxtaposition, that's a bad 
omen for the manager. Sam Breadon fired Southworth back to 
Rochester. 

Eleven years, three Cardinal pennants, two world champion- 
ships, three managers and many aspirin tablets had gone over 
the dam when Billy Southworth again was standing up to his 
full five feet, eight and a half inches and casting the managerial 
eye over Cardinal baseball players in a clubhouse meeting. 
A man learns a lot in eleven years. The team was in New York, 
on the road again. 

"We're supposed to leave right after the game tomorrow 
for Boston," Southworth told his men. "But I was thinking some 
of you boys would like to stay over in New York another night 
for the Louis-Godoy fight. It doesn't make any difference to me 
whether you sleep here or in Boston, so if you'll think it over and 
let me know how you feel about it, I'll have the secretary make 
train arrangements to suit your wishes." 

Chick Hafey was no longer there, to brush away a grimace 
with his sleeve. He would have grinned, though, slyly to his 
roomie, Jim Bottomley, and Jim would have made the cuspidor 
ping with a stream of tobacco juice and Old Chick would have 
known what Jim meant. There surely had been a change in Billy 
Southworth. The old heel of 1929 had become quite a guy. 
Keeping a ball club over in New York an extra night so a few 
guys could see a prize fight! Never heard of such a thing. Quite 
a guy, this Billy. If you couldn't give all you had for a man like 
that well, the heel was in your shoes. 

Apparently the new Cardinals did give all they had for the 
new Southworth, for out of the nowhere of the baseball writers' 
spring prognostications, the Redbirds quickly took to flying high 
again. They made Billy Manager of the Year, for both 1941 and 
1942. Before June i of his first full season as their leader, the 
Cardinals had won ten straight and then another string of eleven 
consecutive victories. 
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It was more amazing, too, because all Billy had was what 
was left after Breadon had sold approximately $368,500 worth 
of ball players. When Breadon picked Southworth to replace 
Blades in the 1940 juxtaposition of July, the second division 
and the Cardinals, the wise guys said Sam had run out of new 
managers and was starting all over. They wondered if Hornsby, 
O'Farrell, McKechnie, Street, Frisch or Blades would succeed 
Southworth, and when. And when Breadon sold Joe Medwick 
and Curt Davis and Mickey Owen to Brooklyn in two deals for 
$190,000 as the start of a big financial program, everybody agreed 
that the auction was on. Brooklyn paid $15,000 more for Her- 
man Franks. Herb Bremer went to New Orleans for $3,500, 
Bob Weiland to Los Angeles for $7,500. The Giants paid $70,000 
for Bob Bowman and Joe Orengo, and threw in $20,000 more 
with Harry Gumbert for Bill McGee. The Red Sox paid $17,500, 
via Rochester, for Mike Ryba. Stu Martin went to the Pirates 
for $15,000; Forest Pressnell, picked up in the financial con- 
fusion, brought $10,000 from Cincinnati; and Ernie Koy, lag- 
niappe in the Medwick deal, cost the Reds $20,000. 

So Breadon took the $368,500 and turned over the ball club 
and its field problems to Southworth. Oh, yes, Sam did some- 
thing else. One morning he had complained to his personal 
physician and surgeon, Dr. Robert F. Hyland (also the club 
surgeon, and ours), that he didn't feel as pert as in his younger 
days. He wearied playing golf and felt groggy in the mornings, 
especially some mornings. 

"Perhaps," Doctor Hyland perhapsed, "you have a deficiency 
of thiamin chloride. That occasionally happens when you're past 
forty. (A courteous fellow, that Doctor Hyland.) Take a couple 
of tablets, mornmg and evening, especially on those 'some' morn- 
ings you mention, and I think you'll feel better." 

Breadon did feel better. In no time he was playing eighteen 
holes of golf without a trace of fatigue. Those "some?' mornings 
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were just like any others. That thiamin chloride was the nuts. 
Where had it been all his life? 

And so, when Sam gave Southworth what was left of the 
Cardinals, he also gave him a big carton of thiamin-chloride 
tablets. 

"Feed 'em to the boys morning and evening and you'll be 
amazed/' Breadon told Billy. "They wouldn't know, or shouldn't, 
about 'some' mornings, so give it to 'em every day. They've 
made a new man out of me. We ought to win the pennant in 
a walk." 

Old Doctor Breadon is very proud of the way his prescrip- 
tion has worked. 

Before you could say thiamin chloride, riboflavin, or nicotinic 
acid, Billy Southworth had all his spring problems solved. Like 
the old woman who lived in the brogan, he had so many pitchers 
he didn't know what to do. If you find one outstanding ball 
player, everybody says you're lucky. Nobody dreams of finding 
two great ones in two years. But here was Southworth with 
Frank Crespi at the time the best-looking second baseman since 
Frisch, the best developed in the vast Cardinal organization since 
Hornsby. That wasn't all. Behind the plate he had Walker 
Cooper, already rated as candidate for rookie~of-the-year honors 
and destined to become one of the game's great catchers. Crespi 
solved the infield problem. Cooper would take care of the catch- 
ing, with help from the veteran Gus Mancuso. 

There was Ernie White, rated around the circuit then as one 
of the best southpaws to come up in years; Howard Krist, who'd 
look like Fred Astaire if he had time for top hat and tails, and 
who makes a low curve do the dancing while enemy batters' 
moans furnish the music. The best crop of young pitchers any- 
body could remember, everybody said. Old Lon Warneke was 
a boyish stripling again, with a crackling curve and a fast ball 
that darted over swinging wood so efficiently that early in June 
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he made his seventh victory of the young season a one-hit shutout 
over the Phillies. 

Thiamin chloride? Well, one evening in the dining room at 
St. Petersburg, somebody was passing the tablets from table to 
table. Warneke's young son wanted to know what they were. 
He was told. "Oh," he cracked, "those are the pills my daddy 
always throws in the wastebasket." 

Yes, old pitchers grew younger and young pitchers were so 
numerous when cutting-down time came, that Southworth had 
to say eeny, meeny, miney, mo and perhaps Fm glad I don't 
have to get waivers on some of these boys and send away two 
stalwarts, Henry Gornicki and John Grodzicki, who seemingly 
had met the major league test. John had won two games and 
lost one. Henry, in his only big-league start, had pitched a one- 
hit shutout against the Phils, seemingly a 1941 Cardinal habit. 
To Rochester, too, went Max Surkont. Billy said Max was as fast 
as Bob Feller. 

Worries about other departments, too, folded their tents and 
stole away under the Southworth magic. Crespi, at second, re- 
leased the versatile spark plug, Jimmy Brown, for duty at his 
best station, third base. At short, Martin Marion, who personifies 
rhythm on the diamond for all his string-bean build, stood out 
more brilliantly. Walker Cooper's fine hitting sent Don Padgett 
back to the outfield, making possible the cash Ernie Koy deal 
with the Reds. Out of it all came a well-knit, fighting ball club, 
with so much speed, Casey Stengel cracked, that any time you 
forced any one of the Redbirds to slide, it was a moral victory. 

Even the brashest thiamin chloride fans, of course, won't 
claim that the Bi tablets did all that. Even Dale Carnegie might 
hesitate to affirm that the manager's new ability to win friends 
brought it off. 

No, it took a little more than that. So what did this South- 
worth do, to take a club that had parted with $368,500 worth 
of playing talent and inspire it and polish it and rebuild it so 
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that it immediately qualified as a pennant threat? The Dodgers 
of Leo the Lip Durocher and Larry the Other Lip MacPhail had 
reason to be shocked no end at the unexpected challenge. You 
see, they had been spending while the Cardinals were baftking 
all that cash. The Dodgers had bought Medwick, Davis, Owen, 
Higbe, Reese, Vosmik, Cullenbine, Kampouris, Franks, Wasdell, 
Grissom, Rachunok and Carleton, and had drafted a few players. 
They had expended almost half a million dollars. And yet, there 
were -the Cardinals, matching the Dodgers, winning streak for 
winning streak. Who was this Southworth and what \vere his 
methods? 

Managerial skill is a rather intangible thing. Unfortunately, 
too, it can be inconstant. The Miracle Man of 1939 and 1940 
can find himself at his wits' end and far down in the race, if 
the pitchers of those great years lose their touch, or if the men 
who hit for extra bases other years go to manufacturing pop 
flies and double plays. Managerial success seems to go as the 
material goes. But Southworth must have much of the woof 
and warp of success and miracle men. Moving from the Cardinals 
after the 1927 season, Billy won a pennant for Rochester in 1928. 
He probably wasn't too bad in 1929, either, for the Cardinals 
had a better percentage when he departed than on the day the 
same season closed. Also, that year, Rochester was in first place 
by two or three games when he.jnoved back from St. Louis. 
When the season closed, Rochester had the pennant by a margin 
of twelve or thirteen games. And Southworth went on to win 
pennants in 1930 and 1931 four successive International League 
championships. 

Billy will tell you there's no miracle about directing a ball 
club. He says it's a simple formula: "First your team must be in 
the best possible condition. Pitchers must be sound of limb, able 
to run, throw and field their position over the full nine or more 
innings. The same goes for all the players. Then you must have 
spirit. The man on the bench must be pulling for the man on 
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the field. There must be a common purpose, free from petty 
jealousies. If a pitcher is knocked out, he must be sincerely glad 
that his successor was able to stop the enemy. Then you must 
play percentage, doing the right thing at all times, avoiding mis- 
takes. I don't mean errors. They're part of baseball. Everybody 
makes 'em. I mean you must take full advantage of your own 
strength and of every enemy weakness." 

Southworth believes, too, in taking full advantage of the expe- 
rience of his older players. He saw to it that Gus Mancuso drew 
on his rich catching background to help the pitchers and Walker 
Cooper, the young catcher. Mancuso, for instance, noticed that 
Morton Cooper, of the brother battery, was fooling around with 
a screwball. Big-league batters had learned to wait for that screw- 
ball or Cooper's slower curve. They couldn't do much with his 
Sunday pitch, the old high hard one, but they murdered the 
screwball or slow stuff. After Mancuso took charge, the slow 
stuff was used only to set up Cooper's better pitch untiWie mas- 
tered the trickier technique. 

Warneke, who is a good teacher, worked with young and 
old pitchers. Several members of the staff said they had better 
stuff that year because they studied with Professor Warneke. 

Cardinal meetings became wide-open affairs. Time was when 
a stupid question from a rookie drew a raucous laugh. The rookie 
then was silenced forever. Nobody laughs at anybody else at a 
Cardinal meeting now. If anybody laughed in the early days, 
Southworth gave him the dirtiest Southworth look and then took 
up the laughed-at question or suggestion and made use of it. 
The rookie's morale was boosted materially. 

Everybody who saw the Cardinals in spring training will 
tell you that a better-conditioned team never came out of Florida. 
That was no accident. Southworth heard complaints from his 
men during the late weeks of the 1940 season. There hadn't been 
enough time for batting practice the previous spring, muscles 
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were not firm, batting eyes not properly tuned when camp was 
broken. 

Southworth, a demon for detail, went to work with pencil 
and paper. Usually there is much wasted effort in a training 
camp, especially in the early days. Old players go methodically 
about their work. But rookies may be in a dither of uncertainty. 
They don't know exactly what to do. 

When Frisch was managing the Cardinals one spring, a young 
catcher named Sam Narron was like that. He didn't know 
exactly how to occupy himself and took his plight to Frisch. 

"I'll tell you what to do," Frisch suggested. "You pick out 
a player and stay with him. Do what he does. If he chases flies, 
you chase flies too. When he hits, you follow him in the batting 
order." 

Several days later Frank was leaning against the corner of 
the batting cage, elbow on a strut of the framework, chin cupped 
in his hand, as he watched his athletes hit. Turning, he noticed 
that a player was leaning against the other corner of the batting 
cage, elbow on strut, chin cupped in hand. It was Sam Narron. 

"Hey," Frank heyed, "what the what are you doing? Sam, 
I thought I told you to pick out a player and stay with him, do 
what he did." 

"I did pick out a player, Mr. Frisch," Sam replied. 

"And who did you pick?" Frank wanted to know. 

"I picked you, Mr. Frisch." 

There wasn't any uncertainty about what to do in South- 
worth's 1941 camp. The Cardinals operated on the most unusual 
split-second schedule anybody had ever heard of on a baseball 
field. Billy worked out a chart, dividing the personnel into two 
squads, in charge of the two coaches, Miguel Angel Gonzalez 
and Clyde Buzzy Wares. A copy was posted in the clubhouse, 
another at the hotel, and Billy carried another with him always 
he probably slept with it. Each man in each squad knew what 
he was to be doing every minute of the working day. Batting- 
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practice pitchers stepped on the mound by the clock. As one 
stepped off, after his stint, another took his place and began pitch- 
ing to the next hitter without any time-wasting warm-up. That 
had been dene on^he side lines with a catcher assigned to the 
task by Billy's chart. As one infield combination took its last 
round in fielding practice, the other combination stood five paces 
back, moving in without the loss of a minute for its turn at 
handling grounders and throws. 

To give extra batting practice to anybody who wanted it,, 
the club purchased and installed an automatic pitching machine, 
developed by a St. Louis baseball fan. The machine projected 
baseballs with remarkable accuracy and because of that fact and 
its rubber arm, was nicknamed Old Pete, after the great Grover 
Cleveland Alexander. The machine will never eliminate the 
human batting-practice pitcher from the training-camp scene, 
because the batters need drill against a more diversified delivery. 
But Old Pete certainly strengthened the batting muscles and 
quickly told about any batter's sheer driving power. 

The team-spirit problem virtually didn't exist for Southworth. 
He had taken care of that during the late months of the 1940 
season. Before that campaign ended the players were ready to 
and almost did fight for the Skipper. 

One of the Cardinal rules was that no player was ever to stay 
away from the team's hotel, except with special permission from 
the manager. Managers always have a way of knowing when 
players check in at night. They have remarkable espionage sys- 
tems. But there always are players who think they can outsmart 
the boss. There was one like that on the Cardinals. While the 
club was in Cincinnati, this player, turning in several hours after 
the prescribed bedtime, entered the Netherland Plaza Hotel by 
way of the lower level, slipped the elevator boy a thick dime or 
a thin quarter, and whizzed past the lobby floor and any possible 
spies, right up to his room floor. 

Southworth, of course, heard all about it When he ques- 
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tioned the player, the latter entered a complete denial. A few 
days later that player was not doing so well in a ball game and 
his irate teammates were muttering about the advisability of tak- 
ing him under the stands and pinning his ears back, for treating 
Good Old Skipper Bill that way. That player, by the way, isn't 
a Cardinal any more. 

As his men went through their 1941 spring training, South- 
worth overlooked no chance of improving the morale he had 
built. Billy guided his forces into formulation of rules which the 
players liked because they participated in their making. If a ball 
game were won, the Cardinals would feast over it in the club- 
house, replaying it to their hearts' content. In case of a defeat, 
there would be no post-mortems. A pitcher never would be 
heckled by a Cardinal teammate. Encouragement, yes, but bully- 
ing or browbeating, no. In return, pitchers would make no 
demonstrations that might show up or reflect on a fielder. A man 
who kicked a grounder in a pinch felt bad enough about it, with- 
out having the pitcher scowl or shake his head or throw his 
glove into the air. 

Southworth was as meticulous about observing the club rules 
as he wanted his players to be. There was an incident at St. 
Petersburg. A local baseball writer wrote a piece about the 
Cardinals, in which he quoted Southworth as saying that one of 
the infielders had shown plainly that he had slowed up too much 
to play a certain position, that he'd have to be shifted, because 
of his arm and other things. When Southworth read the piece 
he was all upset. He took the player mentioned and a couple of 
others, visited the newspaper office and explained to the baseball 
writer that he didn't want to complain, but that he wanted the 
writer to tell the players where he got that story. The writer 
explained that he had written the piece as his own idea, and had 
meant to call Bill to get his okay on the quotes, but that things 
happened and he didn't have time. 

Southworth carries his interest in his players to their families, 
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their personal problems. His young but extremely tactful wife, 
Mabel, an important factor in the new Southworth and the new 
Southworth way of living, helps no little. She plays bridge with 
the other wives, goes on parties, never talks baseball, but finds 
out if anything is worrying the Joneses or the Smiths or the 
Doakeses. If there happens to be a problem, the Southworths 
try to help iron it out. 

We've seen a lot of managers come and go, managers who 
were admired, respected and warmly liked. We never have seen 
an entire club so devoted to a manager as these Cardinals are to 
Billy Southworth. One day we sat down next to Lon Warneke 
in the dugout before a game. 

Warneke is shrewd, full of the philosophy of his Arkansas 
hills. He sees a lot and doesn't say much. But if he knows you 
and knows you won't violate his confidence, he'll say plenty. 
They don't fool Warneke easily. We said to Lon that we under- 
stood that their newest manager was about the so-and-soest so- 
and-so that had ever landed the job. 

Lon turned quickly and then grinned. He knew what we 
meant. 

"Bill's the most considerate manager I ever worked for," Lon 
said. "I don't believe I ever saw a better manager. You see, he 
knows a pitcher is out there trying to win, throwing what he 
thinks is best and wisest. If somebody kisses one, he never asks 
you what it was or why didn't you throw something else. He 
knows you gave that hitter what you considered your best pitch 
under the circumstances. He never second-guesses you. And I 
never saw any manager in my life who could build up what 
you call morale like this guy does." 

Down through the ranks you heard the same story. The boys 
recalled things to illustrate their points. For instance, Billy always 
held sliding practice at training camp just before shower-bath 
time, at the end of morning or afternoon workout. The sliding 
pit was filled with sawdust and shavings, and during the shower 
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and resting time uniforms were cleaned, so there wouldn't be 
any annoying splinters in the monkey suits. Then there was the 
player that first year who understood he was to get a $500 bonus 
if this or that happened. In late September he was talking about 
it, about when he'd get the bonus. Billy wrote out his personal 
check. He got that money back, of course, from the front office. 
But that personal check was just another proof to the players 
that here was the most remarkable manager ever known. 

One rule that Billy put on the club books shows the courage 
of the man. It was that no player would ever go to the front 
office, to visit or to talk over things with anybody there, with- 
out permission from the manager. There wouldn't even be any 
visit to the cashier's window on payday. The checks would be 
distributed in the clubhouse. 

Even our weather-beaten eyebrows, stabilized by many years 
with the Gashouse Gang, from Hornsby to Frisch to Dean to 
Southworth, did things when we heard about that. We wondered 
what Branch Rickey thought of that. 

You see, through the Rickey years it had been the custom for 
players to call at the front office for chats, frequently behind 
closed doors, with Vice-President Branch Rickey, the man who 
built the vast chain-store system. Managers and managerial 
methods were discussed by player and Rickey. Occasionally 
rumors reached the dugout that the manager of the day wasn't 
so sure of his job as he'd like to be. Occasionally managerial 
changes followed these dugout rumors. 

We know of one bad trade the Cardinals made, a trade made 
necessary by reason of conversation in Rickey's office. Frank 
Frisch had decided that Leo Durocher was approaching the end 
of his best playing days and, in a manager-vice-president con- 
ferencehe presumed that all such conferences were confidential 
he told Rickey that it might be wise, while Leo the Lip still 
had considerable value on die market, to make a deal for him. 
It is the policy of the Cardinals to trade or sell players when the 
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club thinks the players have passed their peak and have more 
value in the market than they have on the field. They did it 
with Dizzy Dean and they did it with Joe Medwick, just to 
mention two out of more than a dozen. 

Rickey, however, apparently decided that there was a mo- 
tive, a grievance, behind the Frisch suggestion. He went looking 
for that motive. He prides himself on being quite an expert on 
human problems, and he saw a chance to exercise his talent. 
So, on a Durocher visit to the Rickey office, Branch told Leo 
the Lip that Frisch wanted to get rid of him and asked if Leo 
knew the reason. We weren't present during the conversation 
that day, but our authority is good. On the front steps of Phila- 
delphia's Bellevue-Stratford Hotel one evening, we asked Leo 
the Lip what had come between him and the Old Flash. We 
appreciated the sterling qualities of each and regretted the rift. 
Durocher told us the story. 

If Rickey had told Frisch that he couldn't arrange a trade 
for Durocher, Frank would have accepted the statement. Duro- 
cher would have remained with the Cardinals. He could have 
helped them another year or two, with his dynamic personality. 
He was and is an Old Gashouser from way back. But when 
Durocher knew that Frisch wanted to get rid of him, the rift 
was out of hand. The Cardinals had to trade Durocher for what 
they could get. They didn't get much. 

To our surprise we learned from Southworth that Owner 
Sam Breadon has put the stamp of approval on his rule against 
players' barging into the front office for chats about sealing wax, 
managers or the one about the traveling salesman's daughter and 
the farmer. 

Breadon always has wanted his managers to feel that they 
had authority. There was a tendency, of course, for all managers 
to feel overshadowed by Branch Rickey, and to bow to the 
greater Rickey wisdom, actual or legendary. Hearing a Rickey 
opinion, the average Cardinal manager felt that opinion ought 
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' to be his own, too. And so, if Rickey wanted to send Pitcher A 
to Rochester and keep Pitcher B, though the manager thought 
A would help him more, the manager took it for granted that 
he would have to dispense with A's services. 

Not so Southworth. Perhaps because he started on his new 
managerial stretch as Breadon's boy, Southworth is his own au- 
thority. Southworth's appointment was Breadon's doing, and 
incidentally a great surprise to Rickey when Branch read about 
it in the papers. Breadon made up his mind one day as he pre- 
pared to fly to Chicago to see Commissioner Landis about some- 
thing. He telephoned from Chicago to Oliver French, Rochester 
president, that he wanted Southworth as manager. On that same 
day, Rickey gave out a statement that all the rumors about an 
impending change in Cardinal managers were so much tommyrot. 

Unlike Ray Blades, who was sold to Breadon by Rickey 
oratory, Southworth functions with the knowledge that Breadon 
is boss; he worked with Rickey as the man who gathered and 
sorted and sent up all those fine young ball players. But South- 
worth wants no player added to the roster or taken away with- 
out his approval. That is as Breadon wants it. The manager on 
the field knows more about his men's good points and bad than 
could any office executive. 

Southworth has assumed another responsibility that pleases 
the front office. It is difficult to tell an ambitious young man that 
he has to go back to the minors. Managers in the past have shied 
at that painful chore. Get somebody else to teU 'em, I haven't 
got the heart, has been the managerial lament. 

"I want to be the one to tell them," Southworth told us. 
"They work for me. I don't want anybody else sending them 
away. I want to explain what they must learn to do in that extra 
year in the minors. I'll feel bad about it with them when they 
go, and Fll be happy with them when they come back." 

It takes more than a kind heart and willing hands, of course, 
to direct a major league club capably. Southworth knows his 
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baseball. Young players don't remember, but Billy was a great 
player in his own right. He was a right fielder. We were talking 
about Billy the player, with Burt Whitman, a keen analyst 
among the Boston baseball writers. 

"Bill was one of the best," Whitman reminisced. "He was 
here with the Braves in 1921, 1922 and 1923, and we always 
bracketed him with Harry Hooper as the greatest of all Boston 
right fielders. When you needed a whale of a catch, Southworth 
would make it for you." 

Southworth is a stickler for percentage baseball, and position 
play is an important part of his strategy. He talks unceasingly 
to his players of the importance of being in the right place at 
the right time. He will stop a game to move an outfielder or 
an infielder if the individual is playing in the wrong spot by 
only a few feet. 

"Nothing new about that," Southworth grinned when we 
asked him about his be-where-they-hit-'em program. "I was with 
the Cleveland Spiders, in the American Association, way back 
in 1914 and 1915, when Jimmy Sheckard explained the impor- 
tance of playing the hitters. It immediately struck me as a great 
idea. I'd keep repeating to myself the count on the batter, telling 
myself what the batter probably would do next, and what I'd do, 
where Fd throw the ball if it came my way. You see, the count- 
number of balls and strikes makes a big difference. The pitcher 
naturally will try to pitch to a batter's weakness. He'll pitch 
outside to the pull hitter, low to the high-ball hitter and high to 
the man who murders a low pitch. But the count can change 
the element of probability. I mean if the pitcher is ahead of the 
batter, he can stick to his best pitch, the batter's weakness. But 
when the count gets to three and two, you know the pitcher wiU 
try above all else to get that next one over the plate. He may 
have to pitch to the batter's strength, then. 

"Take that game at Brooklyn today, for instance. Lavagetto 
is a left-field hitter when he can get his pitch. So we try to make 
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him hit straight to center or to right if we can, by pitching out- 
side. Well, in that eighth inning, if you noticed, Terry Moore 
was playing Lavagetto straightaway, or perhaps a bit on the 
right-field side. But when the count became three and two, Moore 
shifted over toward left. He knew Ernie White would try first 
to get the ball over the plate. It was more likely to be the pitch 
Lavagetto wanted than our pitcher's choice. 

"That was good outfielding, regardless of what Lavagetto 
did. It was percentage. An outfielder ought to repeat to himself 
the count, the number of men out, and know exactly what he is 
going to do when the ball is hit or when he fields it. It's all very 
simple. All you have to do is be alert through a ball game, know 
at all times what you ought to do in any possible immediate 
emergency and youll make few mistakes." 

Like most baseball men who ever played for the late John J. 
McGraw, Southworth mentions him first when you ask him 
about great managers. 

"But while I was playing for him, as much as I admired him, 
I made up my mind I'd do some things differently if I ever had 
a ball club," Billy told us. "Baseball is a team game. Everybody 
must do his part and everybody must know what to do. In my 
opinion, the McGraw system of pulling all the strings destroys 
initiative. My theory is that a catcher who doesn't know best 
about what that pitcher out there can throw doesn't belong in 
the big league. Certainly the catcher and pitcher together should 
know better than anybody on the bench. The batter, too, should 
know what to do. Oh, under unusual circumstances, if the batter 
wants a sign on a two-nothing count, or three-one, I'll give it* 
And of course there are times when I'll initiate the machinery 
of signaling. But that's rare." 

We asked Southworth how it happened that he was a good 
manager now, whereas in 1929 he was fired. 

"Experience," he stated tersely. "I've learned that you can't 
handle men the way they handled them when I broke in the hard 
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way. The playing personnel has changed. The iron-fisted methods 
don't work now. Baseball is handed to the young player on a 
silver platter now. He is given a bonus for signing, there are try- 
out camps, teachers are provided. In the old days a recruit was 
lucky if he was able to fight his way to the plate. Today the 
rookie can hit for hours at a time in batting cages. College players 
have been trailed and pampered, paid and promised. You can't 
handle them with iron fists." 

It was Southworth who recalled the Wilson incident of 1929 
for us, and the ill-advised midnight knock at the door of Hafey 
and Bottomley. 

"I'd have given anything if I could have undone those things," 
Billy said gravely. "It certainly was miserable diplomacy. Not 
that my order about the trip across Florida wasn't right, or that 
there shouldn't be a curfew rule. But I could have handled it 
differently. When Jimmy Wilson spoke up in that clubhouse 
meetingwell, if it happened now, I'd make it a point to see 
Jimmy alone. He wouldn't want any favors because he was 
Jimmy Wilson. Not that Jim didn't give me all he had that year. 
Everybody did, and we weren't doing so bad when I was fired. 
But I handled situations wrong and mistakes like that don't build 
team morale." 

Southworth's trim, boyish figure belies his years he still 
looks like a little boy down there at the third-base coaching line. 
Billy was born March 9, 1893, a * Harvard, Nebraska. His father, 
Orlando Phelps Southworth, was a blacksmith. Billy was the 
youngest of five brothers, and there were two sisters. The family 
moved to Columbus, Ohio, when Billy was nine years old; and 
at the Avondale school he played third base, caught and pitched, 
while the school was winning three interscholastic league cham- 
pionships. Billy also caught on the West High School team and 
was eighteen years old and still a catcher when he reported for 
a tryout with Portsmouth, in the Ohio State League. Pete Childs, 
the Portsmouth manager, told Southworth the team already had 
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two fine catchers and that he could either pack his bag and go 
home or join five other guys in a fight for right field. Billy won 
the job. He served later with Cleveland in the American League 
and American Association the city had teams in both leagues 
in those days and joined Pittsburgh in 1918. Trades took him 
to Boston, New York, and finally to the Cardinals. Except for 
1933 and 1934, years of penance, reform and rehabilitation, he's 
never been out of baseball. 

His family and baseball are Southworth's only interests now. 
There may be a brief dinner-table reference to the war, movies, 
golf or politics, but the conversation soon goes back to the great 
American game, or to his boy, Billy, Jr., who wanted wings. 
Billy, Jr. won his wings, too. He was one of the first American 
flyers to see Germany from a bomber and he flew his full quota 
of missions. He's a major now and possessor of a postwar Holly- 
wood contract. 

Sometime between his days at Rochester and his return to 
baseball in 1935, there was a turning point in Southworth's life. 
Tom Meany, one of our favorite authors, thinks it may have 
been at Galveston, Texas, in 1933, when Billy was coach under 
his old friend and roommate of New York days, William Harold 
Terry. 

"I suspect that extracurricular things may have interested 
Southworth in those days," Meany told us. "Anyhow, South- 
worth, as coach, didn't survive that training trip. We were play- 
ing an exhibition game at Galveston. We looked around and we 
couldn't see Terry and we couldn't see Southworth. Probably 
a lot of people can't see Terry, but when we couldn't see South- 
worth, either, we suspected something might be wrong* It was. 
We finally found Southworth in his street clothes in the grand- 
stand, and when Terry showed up he had a beautiful black eye. 
The black eye was beautiful, I mean, not Terry. It was a mystery. 
The eye cleared up in due time, but the mystery never did. And 
if Southworth gave Terry that black eye, something both have 
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denied repeatedly, it wasn't the last black eye Southworth gave 
Terry. For subsequently Southworth traded Bill McGee to 
Terry for Harry Gumbert and $20,000." 

Billy's a teetotaler now. Soft drinks and Sam Breadon's thia- 
min chloride are the strongest things on his list. You see, under 
the new scheme of things for the new Southworth, he just 
wouldn't have time for a drink. If you want a cocktail, go ahead, 
it's all right. But he won't take one. All he wants to take, besides 
the Reds, are the Dodgers. 
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Two-Game Johnny 



Beowulf K. Bedlam was in full charge of the Cardinal dress- 
ing room following the Redbirds' victory in the 1942 
world series. George Kurowski, who hit a $180,000 
ninth-inning home run, was very happy to have his pants torn 
off and ripped into shreds. Manager Billy Southworth was trying 
to be properly academic as he accepted congratulations from 
Joe McCarthy, leader of the vanquished New York Yankees. 
An infielder was yelling at the outfielder that there'd be another 
forty acres on the peanut farm, come winter and the check from 
Judge Landis. And the outfielder was barking back that there 
wouldn't be no more mortgage on that old homestead no more. 

Shrieks filled the air. Hats were being bashed off heads and 
torn to bits. Ties and shirts were disintegrating in celebrating 
hands. Backs and heads and ears were being pounded and boxed 
in the pandemonium of joy over the world series victory of the 
gallant Redbirds. 

In a corner a sturdy young man, broad of shoulder and clear 
of eye, with handsome features that reminded you of somebody 
you had seen in a movie recently, mopped the perspiration from 
his face and shook his head. 

"Hot damn, I can't believe it's all true," he said with just a 
touch of the south in his words. "But I guess it is. And won't 
Mom get a helluva kick out of this/* 
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It was Johnny Beazley, two-game Johnny, the amazing fresh- 
man righthander, who in one short year had jumped from the 
New Orleans club of the Southern Association to a glaring seat 
in the sun, to win twenty-one National League games in his first 
big league year and to top that off with two triumphs Over the 
fabulous Yankees. Yet, it was hard for Johnny to believe it all 
was true that he had squared the series with a decision in the 
second game and had stopped the desperate enemy bats a second 
time in the game that finally exploded the myth about the in- 
vincible Yankees. 

And if Mrs. Sue Beazley of Nashville, Tenn., did get a kick 
out of the Cardinal series victory, what a tremendous thrill it 
must have been for her when she knew that in that hour of 
triumph, with all the dreams a ball player dreams come true, 
Johnny Beazley was thinking of Mom. 

It's no wonder Johnny was thinking of his mother at that 
particular moment, and no reflection on 'the other players who 
were thinking of peanut farm acres, homestead mortgages, shot- 
guns, bird dogs, fur coats for the wives cr the other things that 
checks for $6,192.50 would bring. Johnny has had to think about 
his mother ever since he was knee high to a bicycle and was 
delivering packages for a drug store to keep groceries on the 
pantry shelf, and the wonder is that he ever had time to learn 
to pitch hell out of a baseball. 

But delivering drug-store packages was getting it the hard 
way and so was working six days a week as a grocery clerk, with 
Saturday nights thrown in, too. Looking for an easier way to a 
more abundant life, Johnny thought he'd turn to boxing. But 
then his mother thought of him. 

"No, John," she said. "I want your nose to 'Stay where it is, 
out in front, like Robert Montgomery's. No boxing for my son." 

Johnny then turned to baseball and there was no objection 
to that. There was a tryout school, conducted by Charley Dressen 
for the Cincinnati Reds, at Nashville. Johnny had found time 
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at Hume Fogg High School to play some ball, and showed 
enough at the tryout camp to get a contract to play at Leesburg 
in the Florida State League, in 1937. 

That was a bouncing year for Beazley. He bounced to Talla- 
hassee in the Georgia-Florida League, and when he couldn't 
get enough batters out there, he bounced to Lexington in the 
Kitty League. He was still bouncing in 1938, and when he 
couldn't win for Greenville in the Cotton States League, he was 
about to go back home to Mom and the grocery-clerk business, 
when he ran into a windfall. Finding some confusion at Abbe- 
ville in the Evangeline League, as to what club he belonged to 
and why, Johnny wrote to Judge William G. Bramham, the 
Landis of the minor leagues; sure enough, there had been a bit 
of skulduggery somewhere, and Beazley was declared a free 
agent. 

The world brightened immediately. Attentive club officials 
took him riding in their automobiles. They must have realized 
that this dogged young fellow, who wouldn't give up the idea 
of pitching just becauro batters were bashing his stuff, some day 
would make the grade in a big way. 

Beazley was offered $200 to sign a contract. He didn't think 
there was that much money in one piece in all the world. He 
certainly had never thought he'd have it, so he took the $200, 
sent it back to Mom, and signed the contract quickly, before 
anybody could change his mind. A few weeks later he was 
sold for $1,500. 

"I could have had that $1,500 myself, if I had waited," 
Johnny said with a grin, as he recalled his early days. "But I 
didn't have any regrets. That 200 bucks was something. I don't 
believe 1,500 could have given me a bigger belt." 

New Orleans bought Beazley's contract and after mediocre 
seasons in 1939 and 1940, Johnny acquired a club manager who 
made him a pitcher. 
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"It was Ray Blades," Johnny said. "I had been throwing. He 
taught me to pitch. I mean, if a batter was supposed to be weak 
against a high fast one, I'd give him a high fast one, without 
setting up the pitch. Blades taught me to set 'em up. I mean, 
to give that hitter a low curve outside, just before buzzing the 
fast one high and inside. Or to move a man back with that high 
one, if I was trying to make him hit his weakness, a low curve 
outside. And he taught me how to set up a change of pace with 
a hard one." 

Under Blades' tutelage, Beazley finished the 1941 season with 
sixteen victories and twelve defeats and the Cardinals, having 
control of the New Orleans club, picked Johnny as a likely 
major leaguer and brought him up to the parent club in the fall 
of the 1941 season. As the Cardinals journeyed home from the 
world series victory over the Yankees, we talked to Beazley. 

That must have been a big thrill for him, a one-year man, to 
beat those Yanks that way. 

"Yes, it was swell," he agreed, "but it wasn't my biggest kick 
in baseball." 

All right, tell about the biggest thrill. 

"That was my first big league game," he grinned. "It was 
against the Cubs and for three innings I had the hell scared out 
of me." 

Nobody knew that. Johnny had always seemed to have ice 
water in his veins. That's what attracted observers at training 
camp when he came up. He pitched against the Yankees then, in 
exhibitions, and against the Reds and the Red Sox and others, 
as though he had spent his whole life on a major league mound. 

"He has the guts of a burglar," coaches and comrades said, 
with dugout vulgarity and sincere admiration. "He don't give a 
damn who's up there at the dish." 

"Just the same, I was scared to death," Johnny insisted. "But 
when I got them out for three innings, I said to myself 'You 
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can do it now if you'll just quit shaking/ and the rest of the 
game I was all right. You see, that's why that thrill was so big. 
I found out I could pitch big league ball. 

"Sure, it was great to knock over the Yankees, but I knew 
all along I could do that. But if I hadn't pitched and won that 
game at Chicago, I'd never have got the chance to stay with the 
Cards and get into the world series." 

Don't get the idea, because Johnny "knew all along that he 
could beat the Yanks," that he's a bragging young man- Not at 
all. He never pops off. And he has that great asset of wanting 
to learn more, of realizing that no matter how much you learn, 
you still don't know much. He learned much in the 1942 world 
series. 

During that thrilling final game, when the Yankees had filled 
the bases with one out in the fifth inning, largely because 
Cardinal infielders had erred on double-play grounders, Manager 
Southworth twice left the dugout to give the young man counsel. 
Asked afterward about the conversation, Southworth said he 
hadn't minced words. 

"Sure, I went out there to tell him how to pitch," Billy said. 
"I told him how to pitch to Cullenbine and I told him how to 
pitch to DiMaggio." 

But to learn what Beazley had got out of it, the question was 
put to the young pitcher himself. 

"You see," Johnny explained, "Cullenbine is a turn-around 
hitter. You can pitch to him one way when he hits right-handed 
but he'll murder you if you give him the same stuff when he 
swings from the other side. One way he kills low stuff, the other 
way high stuff. Billy wanted to be sure I wouldn't pitch to him 
the way Ernie (White) had done in his game." 

Beazley did all right with Cullenbine, too, getting him for 
the second out of that terrifying fifth inning on a pop fly to 
Shortstop Marion. But how about DiMaggio? Was there a way, 
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a correct way, to pitch to that brute? Ernie White, the left- 
hander, had said that facing DiMaggio was really something. 
"He just stands up there and puts the eye on you and brandishes 
his bat, a big wicked thing." And White said those eyes kept 
waking him up the next night. 

"Yes, he's tough up there/' Beazley agreed. "But he can be 
pitched to. In that pinch, I did what Billy told me to do. You 
see, he'd hit the living be-jesus out of a couple of fast balls and 
we knew he'd figure we wouldn't give him any more of that 
stuff, so we knew he'd be looking for a curve. And with those 
eyes he can follow a curve about as well as any man I've seen, 
and hit one as hard. So we figured we'd cross up Joe. I gave him 
two low curves, one of them getting enough of the plate to be 
a strike. You see, that convinced Joe that he was righter'n hell 
about getting nothing but curves. So I ups and surprises him then 
with a fast ball, not too good, but a fast ball, inside. He was so 
surprised and happy to see that fast one, his favorite dish, that 
he couldn't resist the temptation of swinging at it. It was in close, 
he was falling away a bit, and couldn't get the heart of his bat 
against it, so what does he do? He bangs one straight at Whitey 
(Kurowski) and Whitey throws him out and we're out of that 
jam." 

You wouldn't be surprised to hear a Ruffing or an Alexander 
analyze pitching like that. It's natural after long years of dueling 
with batters. But it's something for a twenty-three-year-old 
freshman to understand, remember, and practice the fine tricks 
of pitching finesse. 

You'll hear more about Two-Game Johnny Beazley when 
the boys in uniform come back to baseball. After the 1942 world 
series, Johnny enlisted in the Air Corps. He was a first lieutenant 
the last we heard and was still pitching an occasional game. And 
in the years to come you may hear of another Beazley. He's 
Johnny's first-born child, named Terry Morton Beazley, after 
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Terry More and Morton Cooper, teammates on the 1942 cham- 
pionship team. When Sam Breadon heard about the child, he 
sent him a contract. Smart fellow that Breadon. You can't have 
too many Beazleys on your roster. 
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Them Phillies 



Experts always are damned on all sides by everybody, in- 
cluding one another. This is very unfair to experts; they 
are a much-maligned breed. Particularly baseball ex- 
pertsplease include me in. I can give you proof. 

Where else will you find 287 experts able to agree on a 
definite prophecy and have the 100 per cent accuracy of that 
prophecy demonstrated by events? Well, that is the record of 
the baseball experts. Each spring, when the sap in the trees is 
about ready to run, too, these 287 or so baseball experts are 
asked to prognosticate on the order of the finish of the major 
league baseball clubs at the end of the season. Invariably, when 
the news services carry the consensus, there is a tag line reading 
"287 out of 287 picked the Phillies to finish last." And the 
faithful Phillies never stumped the experts that is, until the years 
1943 and 1944, when in two changes of ownership before you 
could say "City of Brotherly Love," the Philadelphia Nationals 
poked their heads out of the basement. 

Baseball is an uncertain game. A Cincinnati pitching staff 
may falter. Young Cardinal strong arms may upset the dopesters 
with their brilliance. Cleveland players may call on Owner 
Bradley. The Tigers may lose a Hank Greenberg to the Army, 
and Buck Newsom may lose his fine touch and I don't mean 
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Mr. Briggs. But in the maze of uncertainties, you always could 
turn to the Phillies. 

The Phils would finish last. The Phils would find an angel 
to finance the spring-training trip. The Phils would sell a Klein, 
a Bartell, a Wilson, Curt Davis or Higbe. The Phils would be 
on the financial rocks in September, but in April they'd come 
back strong, ready to finish last again. 

It would be unkind to suggest that the Phillies wanted to 
finish last. But there are compensations in the cellar, and those 
compensations are no small part of the story of these amazing 
performers with virtually no patrons to speak of, but friends 
from coast to coast. 

Everybody felt sorry for the Phillies, which was an asset. 
When somebody had a player of some value who had become a 
hot potato, the hot-potato holder thought of the poor Phillies. 
For instance, the Cardinals once found themselves with a hot 
potato. They had a tangible interest in each of two clubs in the 
same minor leagueand a fellow named Landis was frowning at 
them. And so Branch Rickey called his good friend Burt Shotton 
on the telephone. Burt was managing the poor Phillies at the time 
for poor Gerry Nugent. Anyway, they always called him "poor 
Gerry Nugent." 

"There's a player on the Fort Wayne club of the Central 
League by the name of Klein," Rickey told Shotton. ."We want 
him, but don't look now, because Landis is looking, too. Go and 
buy Klein, and you won't be sorry." 

Rickey's was a gross understatement. Chuck Klein was a 
windfall. Purchased from Fort Wayne for $10,000, Klein was 
sold in 1933 to the Cubs, in a deal that brought Nugent $100,000 
in cash and players. Chuck was a bust at Chicago, but the Cubs 
didn't blame poor Gerry Nugent. In 1936 they still felt so sorry . 
for him that they gave Klein back with $50,000 more. Klein 
later found his way to the Pirates; but he couldn't stay away from 
the Phils, who took him back to close out his playing days and 
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switch to coaching. A fellow who could be sold and bought 
back like that, each time at a substantial profit, was, as Nugent 
said, "a great fellow to have around." Somebody else might buy 
Klein at any minute. 

If there was anybody who ever occupied a bigger niche in the 
Nugent heart than Klein, it was George [Kiddo] Davis. They 
called him Kiddo because, when he was obtained from St. Paul 
in 1932, he made a crack about being so happy to play for the 
fans in Philly. He was shipped off to the Giants for $30,000 
and Chick Fullis. A year later, after Davis had starred in the 
world series against the Senators, Bill Terry swapped him to 
the Cardinals. Whereupon Nugent stepped in again, and the 
same Davis who had been traded to the Giants for Fullis and 
$30,000 was obtained in exchange for Fullis alone. Again Nugent 
received cash in the deal. And Davis wasn't through yet. Terry 
decided he hadn't done right by Kiddo, so he brought him to 
New York again, in a deal which dropped $10,000 more into 
the Nugent cash register. You don't grab permanent brass rings 
like that very often. Nugent determined to buy Davis back in 
1938. Kiddo was in hiding with the Reds by that time, however, 
and he refused to report to the Phils, pleading a leg injury. So 
that was the end of the Davis merry-go-round. 

Besides the friendships and sympathy of baseball men all over 
the country, the Phillies also had the draft to fall back on, to 
keep them from falling out of last place into nowhere. Major 
league clubs that finish last get first crack at the draft-eligible 
players. One year the American League cellar dweller got first 
pick, and the next year the National League team to wit, the 
Phillies picked first. Thus, in alternate years, the Phillies were 
sure of first or second choice. One year Shotton made the mis- 
take of finishing fourth. As soon as Gerry Nugent could get 
around to it, he fired Burt and tried to find somebody who would 
co-operate. 

The Phillies almost picked up an easy $7,500 at the October, 
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1940, draft meeting. It was the Phillies* first pick, but, as the 
story goes, the necessary draft price wasn't readily at hand and 
Larry MacPhail, of the Dodgers, knew all, as usual. So Larry 
told Nugent that if he would draft a young pitcher named Melton 
from Columbus, of the American Association, the Dodgers would 
immediately cross Nugent's palm with $7,500 by purchasing 
Melton from the Phils for $15,000, twice the draft price, or a 
quick profit of $7,500. 

But that ole debbil Landis was looking again, and the judge 
thought this was carrying the business of feeling sorry for the 
Phillies too far. He ordered Philadelphia to keep Melton, which 
caused some consternation, as Nugent not only lost a quick profit 
but had to find $7,500 to pay Columbus. And there was an echo 
in midseason when Melton, unhappy over having missed a chance 
to go to a real major league club, or, as he put it, "just dis- 
couraged about everything," ran away from the Phillies. They 
caught up with him, though. 

And sure enough, Melton landed with Brooklyn eventually. 
In December, 1942, he was traded to the Dodgers for Pitcher 
Johnny Allen and $30,000. 

It was wrong, friends of the Phils said, to blame Nugent for 
all the Philly sales. He merely carried on tradition, just as most 
Philly pitchers and players did. 

For instance, John Coleman lost forty-eight games for the 
Phillies back in 1883, but, try as they would, no Philly pitcher 
since was able to equal that mark. So Nugent was merely doing 
his best at what others did before him. 

In 1920, before the then young Gerry Nugent ever dreamed 
of marrying the Phillies, the late John McGraw needed a short- 
stop for his Giants. He bought Dave Bancroft from the Phils. 
A year later he needed an outfielder, bought Emil Meusel from 
the same shop. Going back still further, shortly after the Phillies 
actually won a pennant, Grover Cleveland Alexander and Bill 
Killefer one of the greatest batteries of all timewere sold by 
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the Phillies to the Cubs for a couple of unimportant players and 
an important $60,000. It grieved Nugent when he thought about 
that. The greatest salesman the selling Phillies ever had, Gerry- 
figured he could have harvested $200,000 for that pair. 

An all-star team of all time, comparing favorably with any 
that you could pick, could be selected from the players sold 
through the years by the Phillies. Pitchers Alexander, Passeau, 
Higbe, Carlson, Curt Davis, Walters; Catchers Killefer, Wilson, 
Virgil Davis; Infielders Camilli, Rawlings, Bartell, Bancroft; Out- 
fielders Klein, Lee, Stengel, Meusel and O'Doul they all played 
for the Phillies and were stars. 

The big difference between Nugent and the Philly sales 
managers before him was that he either knew his young baseball 
broilers, or had friends who gave him valuable information. The 
others were satisfied with money immediately in hand. Nugent 
always looked forward to a future deal, a bigger deal, with bigger 
money. 

Take the case of Kirby Higbe, a transaction of such ramifica- 
tions that it put Nugent in the wizard class. Back in 1931, the 
Phillies gave the Dallas club of the Texas League $6,000 for a 
catcher named Al Todd. Some years later, the same Todd was 
sold to the Pirates for $25,000, profit $19,000. That wasn't all, 
for the Pirates included two players in the deal that's where the 
beautiful friendship between Nugent and somebody entered the 
picture. One of the players was a pitcher with two names. As 
Dan McGrew he was cherishing that nebulous thing, an amateur 
standing. Under the name of Claude Passeau he had struck out 
239 men in 244 innings for the sixth-place Des Moines club of 
the Western League. 

Figuring Passeau as just another busher and wondering that 
anyone besides the FBI would want the man, the Pirates laugh- 
ingly agreed to throw him in with the $25,000. Whereupon Mc- 
Grew, or Passeau, put on a Philly uniform and won thirty-six 
games in three years. 
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At that time the Phils were on one of their periodic benders 
of virtue. They were going to rebuild with players. No more 
sales for cash that is, not all cash. They pledged their word 
to the new manager, James Thompson Prothro. And so, when 
the Cubs threw a cash kiss toward Nugent for Passeau, Gerry 
demurred. For the pitcher he obtained three men, Outfielder Joe 
Marty, Pitcher Ray Harrell and a young hurler named Walter 
Kirby Higbe. 

The following winter, Higbe was sold to the Dodgers for 
$100,000, and so, starting with a $6,000 investment in Al Todd 
in 193 1, Nugent by 1940 had turned it into $i 25,000, a net profit 
of $119,000, not to mention a string of usable players picked 
up along the trail. And Nugent did it all without a farm system, 
with an invisible scout, and with no visible means of support. 
Other clubs, moreover, had a good many cash customers to de- 
pend upon, whereas the Phillies played most of their games for 
a few defenseless baseball writers, the park help and mere hand- 
fuls of patrons. 

Yes, they did have patrons. Nugent told Warren Brown, of 
Chicago's late Herald-Examiner, about it one afternoon. It was 
August, the old press box at Baker Bowl was narrow and 
crowded, and the game was moving along like a potato race. 
Brown turned, in his ennui, to one of his favorite accomplish- 
ments, peanut throwing. Brown can hit a club secretary on either 
ear, from any press box in the country, barring screens and lower 
decks, and he has a good curve for those. He had hit Bob Lewis, 
of the Cubs a fair target, by the way nine straight times when 
Nugent, disturbed by the noise you always could hear a peanut 
drop at Philly games, even on Lewis climbed to the press box. 
"Don't, please," he remonstrated. "Don't you know we have 
patrons down there?" 

"Gosh, no!" Brown goshed. "You really mean that! Boy, 
what a story!" 

Nobody knows just why the Phillies did have patrons. You 
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see, die average patron likes to see his team win occasionally. 
The Phillies lost games so consistently that in a stretch of more 
than twenty years they were in the first division only once 
the year of Shotton and the fourth-place mistake. 

They took something out of the Philly picture for old-timers 
when they moved the club from the cozy old Bandbox, or Baker 
Bowl, to Shibe Park. The Bandbox was something. The high 
right-field wall, just 280 feet from home plate, was an institution. 
It ruined normally good batters and gave managers many a sleep- 
less night. Batters squared around and tried to hit it. If they 
could hit it with a pop fly, there was an extra-base hit. It made 
pitchers shudder as their train pulled into Broad Street and that 
terrifying right-field wall, beckoning to pop flies to become 
doubles or home runs, loomed ahead. 

Baker Bowl's stands reached right down to the playing field. 
So did the unkind words of irate cash customers. It was a para- 
dise for the fan. He could lean over and whisper what he thought 
right into a player's ear and there was no chance for a misunder- 
standing. Only, the hecklers didn't whisper. There was one non- 
whispering fan especially, a huckster, who yelled into the players' 
ears so ruthlessly that the other teams hated to call at Philadelphia. 

Finally the huckster made the mistake of going- to Shibe Park 
while the Athletics were there and yelling at Connie Mack's boys. 
Connie objected. The huckster was thrown out and barred from 
the park. 

We once had a great respect for high-sounding construction 
terms. But since we saw Baker Bowl we sneer when we hear of 
cantilevers, for we have read that Baker Bowl was the first ever 
built of steel cantilever construction and was regarded as the 
grandstand wonder of its age. Our recollection of that grand- 
stand wonder is of showers of grimy rust falling in our thinning 
hair each time a foul hit the roof above; and that roof was just 
tin, with not a cantilever in an acre. Of the crowded press box, 
the creaky joists, the ill-smelling lemonade barrels and wonder- 
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ment that the director of public safety and the health department 
didn't do something about the park, even if they couldn't do any- 
thing about the Phillies. 

Finally, though, something was done about the Bandbox, at 
least. The Phillies are no longer in that quaint environment. They 
play at Shibe Park, home of the Athletics. It always seems that 
there's something wrong with that picture. There, where the 
great teams of Connie Mack have played, where the ghosts of 
Bender and Plank and Baker and Collins and Cochrane still cavort 
in their brilliance, where every retrospect is pleasing there to see 
the Phillies. 

With the move to Shibe Park came the announcement that 
the Phillies, under Prothro, henceforth would build and climb. 
No more sales. The Phillies might even buy. They were going to 
make minor league affiliations. But they made the mistake of try- 
ing to figure Baltimore as a farm, and even announced a working 
agreement with Baltimore and the signing of John Ogden as 
assistant to Nugent and director of the farm system to be. But 
when Baltimore heard about it, that International League club 
upped its nose and announced angrily that Baltimore wouldn't 
even consider having_the Phillies as its farm. 

Most amazing, when you first think of it, was the Phillies' 
ability to develop players who looked good enough to bring real 
prices on the market. But there was a reason for this* Where 
other clubs would send green players to minor leagues for sea- 
soning, the Phillies seasoned them in Philly uniforms. And if 
a young man had talent, he developed it more rapidly with the 
Phils, because he learned under major league conditions. The 
Phillies had that as an argument, if they met sales resistance. They 
could say, "But you don't know about that player you can get 
from Columbus or Toledo or Fort Worth. He still has to make 
the major league grade. Now, our player is major league-broken. 
He's been playing against big league clubs, anyhow." 

Of course, not all the players the Phillies sold made good. 
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Sometimes they turned out to be a "Philly ball player." They 
sold a first baseman like that. A fence buster at Baker Bowl, he 
was just a bust at another big league city. Even the great tourist, 
Klein, never attained the brilliance in other centers that was his 
when he basked in the shadows of that kindly right-field wall. 

We talked about that angle with Jimmy Wilson, now coach 
of the Reds and a fellow who has only the friendliest feeling for 
the Phils in general and Gerry Nugent in particular. Jimmy 
played with the Phillies, managed the Phillies, was sold by the 
Phillies and fired by the Phillies. He should know all about them. 
We asked him about a player the Phils had sold. 

"Just a Philly ball player," Jimmy replied. "You know, it's 
a great club for young players to be with. All you have to do 
with the Phillies is hustle and you stand out like a lighthouse in 
a thin fog. You see, there's really no good reason to hustle with 
the Phils. You know you're going to lose two out of every three 
games you play. You can get to taking beatings as a matter of 
course. But you know, too, there'll be a sale soon. And if you 
hustle, you'll look so much better than the bums around you 
that the other clubs will think you're a greater player. First thing 
you know, the Phils have a bunch of cash and you're out from 
behind the eight ball." 

Somebody asked Jimmy if managing the Phils hadn't been a 
bleak assignment. Wasn't there a story in, say, the darkest day 
of all during the seventy-seven days the Phillies played at home 
during the 1938 season? That was the year Bucky Walters was 
sold out from under Wilson, the Phils finished twenty-odd games 
behind the seventh-place club, and fans were suggesting that all 
the Phillies wear the same number, No. 8, with a big black ball 
in front of the numeral. 

"No," Jimmy replied. "I can't recall any particular day. But 
seventy-five of the seventy-seven were real dark." 

Wilson was asked, too, about the Philly scouting system, and 
the scribe took out pencil and paper to record the intricacies of 
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the system. But Jimmy said to put away the pencil, that while 
he managed the Phils the entire scouting system was one man- 
little Patsy O'Rourke. Patsy was supposed to watch the Pacific 
Coast League, the American Association, the International and 
the Texas leagues, besides all the lesser circuits. 

"Maybe you could do it," Wilson reminisced, "but I don't 
know where O'Rourke looked: Every time I looked up in the 
stands, there he was/' 

The Phils never saw much sense to a scouting system. Wasn't 
there always the draft, and those sympathetic friends? Then, too, 
you could never tell when a club owner would get mad at a good 
player, and get even with him by sending him to the Phillies. 
Just as Dick Bartell, a fine shortstop, later sold at a handsome 
profit, had been sent to the Phillies by the Pirates. Bartell was 
entirely too smart in his talk with the Pittsburgh front office at 
contract time. There have been stories, though unconfirmed, 
that the Phillies would promise, in the case of a young player in 
the other club's doghouse, to keep him a certain number of years 
before selling him to a good club. And so the Phillies probably 
served the major leagues through the years as a penalty box. 
If any player got smart, he could be told that if he didn't mend 
his ways the Phillies would get him. 

Another source of player supply in the case of the Phillies 
was an open-door policy. If a young man he didn't have to be 
too young knocked at the door, he was invited to come in and 
try. He could get into an early game, if he had any talent at all. 
One or a dozen defeats, what difference? You never knew what 
the open door might bring some day a Sisler or a Ruth or a 
DiMaggio might knock. None knocked at the Phillies' door. 

One knock was by a man who said he was a pitcher. He 
was tried out in batting practice. After doing very poorly right- 
handed, he turned around and did as poorly with his left arm. 
The Phillies, usually not easily irked, were indignant. As they 
assisted the intruder off the field, they asked him what the what 
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he took them for-a big joke? "No joke at all," he replied gravely. 
"I'm a switch pitcher and I figured you certainly needed one." 

One of the rookie pitchers in 1941 was John Podgajny, which 
is pronounced Poh-Johnny, with accent on the Johnny, and no 
particular reflection on the Phillies in any syllable. John came 
in the open door from nearby Chester, and the Phils sent him to 
Ottawa. When he pitched his first game there, the manager was 
horrified to see that John was peering at the catcher's signals 
over the top of his glasses. 

"Get another pair of glasses, bifocal," the manager told him. 

"Buy focal, nothing," Johnny complained. "I just buy these." 

They took Johnny to the nearest optician's, and sure enough 
he had just been there. But, skeptical about salesmen, he had 
insisted that he was just looking, and had tried on glasses until he 
found a pair he liked the feel of. That convinced Prothro John 
had the right feel for the Phillies. But when Prothro went out, 
and Nugent followed, Podgajny didn't remain long. The succeed- 
ing management wanted few reminders of that last-place stigma, 
and so Johnny passed to Pittsburgh and drifted to the minors. 

Civic enterprise reared its ugly head in the Philly drama in 
the winter of 1940, to add to the confusion. A group of minority 
stockholders demanded that Gerald P. Nugent be fired and that 
the club adopt a new policy of trying to win ball games and 
pennants, instead of conducting annual sales. The stockholders 
demanded to see the books, but aside from making the annual 
meeting last three hours about an hour more than it usually 
took the club to lose a game the minority boys accomplished 
nothing. If truth were known, they probably got to know 
Nugent soon after the meeting opened and, won over quickly 
by his gentlemanly manner, they decided to drop the whole thing 
for good old Gerry. Gerry had that sort of a way with people. 

The howls continued and, just as all good things come to an 
end, so the Phillies had to pass from Nugent's hands. It all hap- 
pened after the 1942 reason and, true to tradition, even selling 
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the 'Phillies as a whole couldn't be a single deal, to stay put. 
William Cox bought the club and, after a year, was forced out 
by Commissioner Landis because it was brought out that he was 
making small wagers on his club to win games. Cox sold to Robert 
R. N. Carpenter. Cox made Bucky Harris his manager, fired him 
in midseason, and gave the reins to Fred Fitzsimmons, former 
Giant pitcher. Carpenter, taking over the club for 1944, retained 
Fitz. Two new owners, two new managers in two years. And if 
you want to know how all the changes worked, glance at the 
last line in the National League standings; usually, you'll read 
"Phillies." 

Gerald P. Nugent was born in Philadelphia, played a little 
erratic outfield for the Northeast High nine and was ready for 
college in 1909, at the early age of seventeen. But instead, Gerry 
got a job in a leather concern, where he wouldn't have to work 
four years to see a sheepskin. Gerry always went the quicker 
way to cash. He was doing all right in the leather business when 
the war caught up with him. Some of his Main Line friends went 
to officers' schools. Gerry took the quicker route. He soon was 
a noncommissioned officer, and thus had an increase over his 
basic buck private's pay long before the student officers ran into 
promotions. 

After the war, Gerry got his leather job back, but balked at 
traveling and affiliated with a hook-and-eye concern. Then, in 
1925, he married a talented young woman, and incidentally 
married the Phillies. The young woman was Miss Mae Catherine 
DeSalles Mallen, of Eancraigie, Conshohocken. Philadelphia 
newspapermen told me the Nugents wouldn't like me if I used 
her full, complete name that, in fact, one of the reasons she was 
allergic to the press was that they seemed to take a delight in 
using the full name* 

And so we will say, only, that Nugent married Miss Mallen, 
a small, dark-haired, attractive woman. For many years she had 
been secretary, in the Phillies' office, to the late Mr. Baker. Upon 
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his death in 1930, Mrs. Nugent, the former Miss Mallen, shared 
equally in the will with Mrs. Baker. This will included a large 
share of stock in the Phillies. With Mrs. Baker's death, two years 
later, Mrs. Nugent received even more of the stock. 

With so much incompetence always on the playing field, 
Mr. Baker doubtless deeply appreciated the business acumen and 
skill of the former Miss Mallen, who could add rows of figures 
forward and backward with equal skill reading the standings of 
the clubs backward occasionally must have been a help, in the 
case of the Phils. During her very first year in the office the then 
Miss Mallen proved her tangible value to the club. Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander was holding out, but the girl secretary, at the 
tender age of fifteen, personally induced Old Pete to end his 
lengthy siege and sign for $12,000. 

About a year after marrying Miss Mallen you see, we're not 
dragging in that Mae Catherine DeSalles Mallen, of Kincraigie, 
Conshohocken, stuff every time Gerry Nugent also entered the 
Phillies' office as assistant to Mr. Baker. By 1930, the year his 
wife received the stock, Gerry had worked up to business man- 
ager, and three years later during that interval the club was 
under the presidency of Lewis C. Ruch Nugent became presi- 
dent and his wife took the tide of vice-president. 

You could get any version you wanted of what the Nugents' 
take amounted to with the Phillies. One story was that they split 
about $50,000 a year, though nobody explained where they got 
it before they split it and $50,000 is no infinitive. You could 
hear, too, that they received only a modest salary. One Phila- 
delphia baseball writer assured us that for years the Nugents 
hadn't been taking a cent, that there had.been hooks and eyes and 
adding machines, as well as Philly stock, in that Baker will; that, 
besides, there was money from Kincraigie, Conshohocken, wills, 
too, and the Nugents could live very well without the Phillies. 

"I don't know where they get that stuff about Gerry Nugent 
living an extravagant life or about Mrs. Nugent telling Gerry 
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he'd have to sell Higbe because Mrs. Strawbridge had a new 
mink coat," my informant said indignantly. "It's unreasonable. 
Keeping up an attractive home in Conshohocken, a boy in private 
school, three house servants, a chauffeur, two cars, two country 
clubs, and the Union League Club where would Gerry find 
the money for extravagant personal habits? A winter trip to 
Florida, to get ready in December, January and February for 
the spring-training season in March, is about the only relaxation 
the Nugents have, outside of an occasional trip to New York 
for the theater." 

You could hear, too, that the plight of the Phillies grieved 
Nugent to the quick. There certainly was no reason to doubt 
his sincerity when he announced, with the signing of Prothro, 
that the Phils were through with selling. Gerry was happy about 
it. So was Doc. We talked with the manager about it at the 
time. 

"The club won't make a deal now," he said proudly, "with- 
out my approval. No more sales. We'll trade if we can help our- 
selves. But we're out to win." 

After the Phillies had played eighty of their 154 games of 
1941, we talked with Prothro again. He wasn't so happy. The 
Phils had been shut out in twelve games and had been held to 
one run in each of thirteen games. In each of eleven they had 
tallied only two runs, while in each of fourteen they had made 
only three tallies. Thus, in fifty of the eighty games, the enemy 
had held Prothro's team to a total of seventy-seven runs, or an 
average of one and twentyseven-fiftieths a game. It was no 
wonder that those Phillies of Prothro who, he said, were out 
to win were most of the time just out. 

We recalled that happy spring day of his first managerial 
year, and the then new policy of building and not selling. 

"We couldn't go through with it," Doc grimaced sadly. 
"You know, bills. They had to be paid. We had to do something, 
and one hundred thousand dollars will pay a lot of bills. But 
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we're hustling* Did you ever see an eighth-place club hustle like 
we are?" 

We had to admit that we had never seen any club running 
out infield and outfield outs with so few interruptions, if that 
was what he meant and we're sure that's what he did mean, 
because he distinctly said "hustle," and not "unhusde." We could 
have gone even further, for we have never seen any club like the 
Phillies. 



XIV 



Stan Musial, 
The Donora Greyhound 



It was late September, 1941, blue chips were riding on every 
game, the Cardinals were fighting desperately to overhaul 
the Dodgers for the pennant. Life was an appetizing thing, 
one thrilling clutch after another for Stanley MusiaL Yes, major 
league baseball, his lifelpng heart's desire, was everything this 
twenty-year-old, streamlined stripling from Donora, Pennsyl- 
vania, had thought it would be. 

Stanley already had made three hits, all right for a rookie 
up only four days from Rochester, in the International League. 
But it was the ninth inning, the score was tied at 5-5 in the first 
game of a doubleheader with the Cubs. So here was another 
pinch. When even a very young man, as big league ball players 
go, has made three damaging hits, he frequently finds it neces- 
sary to duck a pitch thrown by an indignant pitcher. That's what 
happened in this diamond crisis, but Musial picked himself up 
from the dust, took his stance at the plate again, his bat flashed 
and there went another Musial hit, a line single to right center. 
An infield out advanced him to second. Then broad-shouldered 
Coaker Triplett swung mightily and hit a puny roller in front 
of the plate. 
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Catcher Clyde McCullough pounced on the ball and fired it 
to first. The flying Musial, without slackening his streamlined 
stride, quickly sized up the situation and its potentialities. He 
saw that McCullough, torn between admiration for his own 
throw and indignation that the umpire had ruled Triplett safe 9< 
was neglecting to cover the plate. Musial was home in a flash of 
dust and the Cardinals won the ball game, 6 to 5. 

"That kid," said Manager Billy Southworth when he re- 
turned to the dugout after the base-running feat, "was born to 
play baseball." 

It so happened that the Cardinals didn't overhaul the Dodg- 
ers. But that didn't dim the brilliance of Stanley Musial, who in 
twelve spectacular 1941 September games batted .426 and made 
the 1942 Cardinal team then and there as a regular outfielder. 

It must have been in the stars for Musial to play baseball, 
or one of many obstacles would have detoured the young man 
from his cherished road to diamond fame. In the first place, there 
was Papa Musial, Lukasz Musial was a stern, if kindly, father. 
A Polish immigrant, he had worked hard. He didn't want Stan- 
ley, the elder of two boys and younger than his four sisters, to 
have to work in those steel mills. So when Andrew French, man- 
ager of the Monessen team in the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion, called one night to talk about Stanley and a baseball career, 
Lukasz Musial said no, Stanley was going to college. The boy 
was a star at basketball, too, picked as a forward on the All- 
Western Pennsylvania high school team, and several big univer- 
sities had heard about him. Give up scholarships to play base- 
ball? It didn't make sense to Lukasz Musial. 

French, who had seen Stanley strike out row after row of 
batters in a game he pitched for the Donora Zinc Works, tried 
to paint an alluring picture of a baseball career. But Stanley had 
learned to understand that papa was boss. So Stanley, only six- 
teen, didn't argue. He just started to cry. 

That did it. Mama Musial blew Stanley's nose and wiped 
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his eyes with motherly sympathy. Before one of the sisters could 
offer a dry handkerchief, papa had relented. After all, this was 
a free country. That's why Lukasz Musial had come to Pennsyl- 
vania. So Lukasz signed a baseball contract for his boy. 

Stanley's work at Williamson, West Virginia, in die Moun- 
tain State League in 1938 and 1939 wasn't anything to convince 
Papa Musial that he had been wise in underwriting his son's 
declaration of independence. Stanley won only six and lost six the 
first year and was in only thirteen games the next, winning nine 
and losing two. But in 1940 he went to Daytona Beach, Florida, 
in the Class D Florida State League. There he found something 
special in managersDick Kerr. Musial won fifteen and lost five 
at Daytona Beach. But Kerr noticed that the young man was a 
hitter as well as a pitcher; and when a shortage of outfield talent 
developed, Kerr began to use Stanley as a fly chaser on days 
when he wasn't pitching. 

Everything was going along fine until August 1 1, 1940, when 
Stanley, playing centerfield, tried for a shoestring catch. He 
caught the ball all right, but fell heavily on his left shoulder. 
That night a big knot formed on the shoulder and Stanley Musial 
was through as a pitcher. He tried the mound twice more. He 
won one game, beating Sanford 5 to 4, on luck and guts rather 
than skill, but the next time he went to the hill Orlando knocked 
him all over the lot. The arm was gone with the lump. 

The young man began getting his lumps with some degree of 
consistency that season. He had married his childhood sweet- 
heart, Lillian Labash, whose father ran the corner grocery in 
Donora. He was finding it increasingly difficult, on his $100 
monthly salary, to meet the bills. Then the doctor brought news 
that was good and bad. There was to be a baby. Musial took his 
troubles to his manager and asked if Dick didn't think the smart 
thing would be to quit baseball, go back to* Donora and get a 
year-around job, maybe in the steel mills. One hundred dollars 
a month didn't go far. And in baseball you got paid only six 
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months a year, at best. You couldn't feed three mouths very well 
on $600 a year. 

You remember Little Dick Kerr, of course. He won two 
world series games under a handicap no other pitcher in the 
history of baseball has faced some of the biggest stars on the 
team behind him were trying to lose the games. Little Dick twice 
forced the Black Sox to win from the Cincinnati Reds. With 
some of the most brilliant members of his "supporting" cast con- 
spiring with gamblers to throw the series to the Reds, Little 
Dick shut out the enemy with three hits in the third game, and 
then went on to win the sixth in ten innings, 5 to 4. 

Dick Kerr didn't get any storybook reward from baseball 
for his honest heroism. On the contrary, a lot of people will 
tell you he was treated very shabbily indeed. 

He stayed with the White Sox through 1920 and 1921 for a 
reported salary of $6,500. He asked for an increase for the 1922 
season, and when it was not granted he refused to report and 
was suspended by the White Sox. Kerr stayed out of organized 
baseball for three years. Reinstated in 1925, he never again 
showed the skill of earlier days. If he felt a little bitterly about 
baseball, even a Comiskey couldn't blame Little Dick Kerr. 

Baseball, however, stays when it gets into your blood, and 
as he confronted Musial's problem, Kerr thought of baseball and 
forgot his own experiences. 

"You can't quit, Stan, M ~ he said. "You can't let the game 
down, or your team. And you've got a great future ahead of 
you." 

Kerr showed his perspicacity then, too, for he told Stanley 
that he'd make the big leagues some day soon and become a star, 
not as a pitcher but as an outfielder. 

"You can hit," he told him, "and they're not going to let 
you waste your time three or four days out of every four or five. 
You can do both jobs in this league. But as you go up, they'll 
want your hitting every day and keep you in die outfield/* 
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Kerr did something more than preach about "the game." He 
rented a larger home, so there' d be room for Stanley and Lillian* 
Mrs. Kerr mothered the young bride and Dick watched over 
and counseled Stan, so that the young pitcher-outfielder, a bit 
confused by life, could keep his mind on baseball. 

That shoulder injury, though, looked like the end of the 
baseball trail. It still looked that way when Musial, with a lame 
throwing arm, reported with 234 other young ball players at 
the Cardinals' farm tryout camp at Columbus, Georgia, in the 
spring of 1941. Managers of six minor league clubs in the Car- 
dinal organization were there to pounce on discards. 

The managers would watch the boys play ball all day. They 
would make notes and in the evening they'd talk things over. 
Each manager would request that players he fancied be assigned 
to his team. Invariably, late in the session, somebody would say, 
"That kid Musial sure can pop that apple." Always somebody 
else said, "Yes, it's too bad he can't throw for sour apples." 
Nobody wanted a ball player with no arm at aU. 

Finally, however, pressure was applied from upstairs, where 
Branch Rickey was in charge. Ollie Vanek, manager of the Class 
C Springfield, Missouri, club, suffered from a serious shortage 
of outfielders. He took Musial along, with the understanding, 
of course, that as soon as a sound fly chaser became available, 
Springfield would get him. 

There was still a shortage when the season opened, so Musial 
opened in right field for Springfield. Before the season was three 
days old he distinguished himself with a three-for-four day, and 
those three were two doubles and a home run. There were many 
days like that. In eighty-seven games he batted .369 and his 131 
hits included twenty-four doubles, nine triples and twenty-six 
home runs. Miraculously, the arm grew stronger. Base runners 
who had heard about "dead-arm" Musial took chances and were 
thrown out for their daring. 

Stan Musial was on his way. Rochester, in the International 
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League, was crying for help. Manager Tony Kaufmann there 
had heard about the slugger. Could Rochester have him, please, 
Mr. Rickey? It was a jump from Class C Springfield to Class AA 
Rochester, but Tony would take the chance. So Musial packed 
his bag, said so long to Lillian and the baby, Richard Stanley 
Musial named after Little Dick Kerr and was off to Rochester. 

The first time at bat in Rochester uniform, Stan hit a home 
run. He was batting .327 in fifty-one games when Southworth 
decided that his Cardinals, in that neck-and-neck struggle with 
the Dodgers, could use help. And so, in less than one short sea- 
son, Musial had made the jump from the glass arm whom nobody 
wanted in the Columbus, Georgia, conferences to the National 
League. And in a dozen games, hitting the previously mentioned 
.426, he was the sensation of the league through September. 

Naturally, the next spring Stan was the most-talked-about 
recruit in the 1942 Grapefruit League, The headlines he won 
the previous fall put the spotlight, and the pressure, on him. But 
he was only warming up for another kicking around by the 
fickle fates of baseball. 

For in the spring that injured shoulder and perhaps the coast- 
to-coaSt ballyhoo about his September razzle-dazzle handicapped 
Musial. 

He couldn't hit and his throwing was so weak that observers 
shook their heads. Southworth, however, stayed doggedly with 
the young outfielder. 

"I can't quit on him," he would say. "He won't give up, 
and I certainly won't." And so Billy benched him for a rest and 
put him back in the outfield a week later, against a right-handed 
pitcher. Musial plastered the fences with line drives. When a left- 
hander took over for the other side in a late inning, Southworth 
started to bow to percentage and send in a right-handed batter 
for Musial. But he changed his mind and let Musial hit. The 
Donora Greyhound got another safety, a triple that drove in two 
runs and gave the Cards a victory in the ediibition. 
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"That's why I can't quit on him," Billy grinned that evening, 
under the palms in front of the hotel. "He's that kind of a boy. 
Slump, maybe. We all have 'em. Pressure, yes. It's been terrific. 
Everybody wants to know where's that guy Musial they've been 
hearing so much about. The kid naturally thinks he ought to 
hit a home run every time up. But he was born to play baseball 
and he'll make it." 

When the pennant race started, Southworth started him in 
left field. Eyebrows were raised, because it is orthodox to have 
a right-handed thrower patrol left field. "What's the differ- 
ence?" Southworth countered. "Left field is open and he can 
play it. He'll play the drives so he'll be in position to throw. 
He has baseball instinct." 

Musial fulfilled Southworth's predictions. At times his arm 
did seem weak, but it strengthened as the season progressed, 
under a warmer sun. Base runners were surprised when they tried 
to take liberties with the eager young man in left field. 

His hitting kept pace with his throwing, or better. Through- 
out the crucial months of July and August he was the Cardinals' 
leading batter, and fourth in the league most of the time, right 
behind such great stars as Reiser, Lornbardi and Medwick. He 
was hitting in the clutch, too. By August most of those who had 
counted him out as another morning glory during those sad 
spring days were willing to admit that the quiet Polish boy, loose 
as ashes up there at the plate, was the rookie of the year. 

Musial stands an even six feet in his stocking feet and looks 
very slender for his 175 pounds. Today he insists that outfielding 
always was his first baseball love. 

Musial still attracts attention whenever he goes to bat. A left- 
handed batter, he has all the requisites freedom of movement, 
rhythm, timing. There is no wasted-energy bat swishing. He uses 
a flat swing, which makes for the manufacture of line drives. 
Speed, which he has in abundance, also produces hits on ground- 
ers that would be outs for slower men. Hitting, he says, is just 
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about the same in the majors as in the minors. That is, a good 
hitter in the minors should be a good one in the faster leagues. 

"But the pitching gets tougher as you go up," he admits. "The 
pitchers have better control, though, and the umpiring is better. 
That helps the hitter. I mean, you're surer of getting your share 
of good balls in the majors. But I know now I'm lucky to be an 
outfielder up here. When I see Bucky Walters and WTbit Wyatt 
and Mort Cooper, I realize I wasn't much of a pitcher." 

The Cardinals didn't land their latest prize without trouble 
from other clubs. The Yankees, Indians and Pirates were on his 
trail. But Andrew French got to Papa Musial first. 

Pittsburgh thought it had the boy, though. He pitched in bat- 
ting practice for the Pirates at Forbes Field. Pie Traynor and 
Johnny Gooch were talking about a contract, when a telegram 
from the Cardinals told Musial he was to report at Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. Stan wouldn't go there, though. It was too close 
to home, he explained, and he wanted to make good where no- 
body knew him. 

Musial, however, plays ball as though utterly oblivious of 
stands and the crowds, at home or on the road. He even flouts 
the oldest conventions. To give a man a day and a traveling bag 
is to jinx him, the dugout will tell you; but on the twenty-third 
day of 1941'$ spectacular Musial September, all the Musials and 
their friends journeyed from Donora to Pittsburgh. They gave 
Stanley a traveling bag ai^d he celebrated the occasion by hitting 
his first major league home run. Papa Lukasz Musial had to admit 
then his boy Stanley was doing all right, college or no. 

"The kid is an iceberg," said Rochester's Manager Kauf- 
mann. "If you tapped him, you'd find ice water in his veins. 
Yankee Stadium or cow pasture just another place to play ball, 
to him." 

Kaufmann likes to tell of a pet play of his, a good trick if you 
can do it. He explained it to Musial. The batter bluffs a bunt, 
draws the first baseman in, and then crosses the defender by 
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slamming the ball over or past him. Musial tried it twice and it 
clicked each time. 

"Ever do that before?" Kaufmann wanted to know. 

"Naw, but it's a cinch," was the reply. 

Not that there's any of the pop-off about Musial. Far from 
it. He's quiet to the point of shyness and so polite he permitted 
his name to be mispronounced through his spectacular Septem- 
ber and the winter that followed. A baseball writer asked about 
the pronunciation, especially as to whether the s was soft, and 
the writer forgot to pronounce the *, asking if it were "Muzal" 
or "MusaL" Stan agreed on the Muzal sound, and through Sep- 
tember press-box and radio information was that the! name was 
pronounced as that of the Meusel brothers, Bob and Emil, former 
Yankee and Giant. It wasn't until the next spring, when I pinned 
him down for a personal pronunciation, that he gave it as Musial, 
just like musical without the c. He explained that he didn't want 
to hurt the reporter's feelings back in September by pointing 
out rudely that he hadn't pronounced the L 

Baseball fans like a boy who can run like a deer and hit like 
a Cobb, and the cash customers quickly took the modest Musial 
to their hearts* They gave him an ovation the first time he stepped 
to the plate as the season opened in St. Louis, and it was the same 
in every city even in Brooklyn. There a noisy Flatbush bleacher 
fan, the most vicious of the species, complainingly complimented 
the Donora Greyhound after a particularly adroit running catch. 

"Hey, music box/ 5 the fan raucoused, "how in de woild kin 
ennybody run so fast and see so good, yuh bum, yuh?" It is a 
rare caress for a Flatbush fan to glorify an enemy thus by calling 
him a bum, an elegance jealously guarded for home heroes. 
Southworth was right about Musial and his birthright. Stan hit 
.3 1 5 that first full season and in 1943 he led the National League 
with a gaudy .358. 
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A Brain Comes to Brooklyn 
or Yes, Mr. Rickey 



It is no accident that Branch Wesley Rickey has been the 
highest-salaried man in baseball, with an income greater even 
than that of Commissioner Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
greater even than Babe Ruth drained from the Ruppert beer mil- 
lions at his home run peak. 

Branch Wesley planned it that way when, as a poor boy on 
Duck Run, in Scioto County, Ohio, he became convinced that 
the. brain was mightier than die biceps. He looked about him and 
observed that those who tilled the soil by the sweat of their brows 
were poor. They produced, but their efforts enriched some head 
man who was using* his brain somewhere else. And so Week 
Rickey, as he was known to his boyhood companions, decided 
he would become a brain, a head man. 

Rickey did a very good job of it. During twenty-six years 
with the Cardinals, while far better athletes strained their muscles 
to the aching point on the diamond for comparatively modest 
wages, Brain Rickey* was earning more than a million dollars. 
The five-yeai^ontract, which expired December 31, 1942, called 
for a $50,000 basic annual salary and 20 per cent of the profits 
on player sales. His take for 1941 was $88,000, and for 1942 
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about the same. A brain man named Morgenthau will cramp his 
style a bit at Brooklyn, but his take will be all the law will allow. 
When the end of the war nudges things back to normal, he'll be 
a $ioo,ooo-a-year manor Brooklyn will be a shambles. 

The only accident about the Rickey success story is that 
Branch chose baseball. It- might Have been almost anything else, 
for the Rickey brain is a most versatile instrument. He can preach 
a sermon to make the regular pastor blush for himself. He can 
embroider a contract or find loopholes in the law to confound the 
most agile corporation lawyer. His after-dinner speeches can 
warm the hearts of his hearers with love of all mankind or set 
them ablaze with righteous indignation, as he pleases. 

As a salesman, he can peddle a broken-down, sore-armed 
pitcher for $185,000 and make such a brainy businessman as Phil 
Wrigley happy over the favor. He sold himself to Brooklyn so 
adroitly that though he was facing unemployment at the time 
the Dodger directors virtually begged him to take their $65,000 
a year. Hacf he elected to be national head man for the gentle- 
men who go from door to door selling brushes, housewives today 
would be scurrying up and down streets, seeking to give dividend 
coupons to the brush salesmen. 

Ttere is a bit of paradox in Branch Wesley Rickey's presence 
in baseball. Baseball is a hard-riding, loud-swearing business, espe- 
cially in the dugout, where Branch got his baptism. It was a shock 
t<? Duck Run's God-fearing people when Branch, springing froift 
extremely religious stock, chose professinoal baseball, then con- 
sidered an adjunct of the beer garden. And though Branch never 
appeared on the field or even at the baseball park yi a Sunday, 
this did not satisfy the fundamentalists. For Sunday receipts pay 
handsome salaries to front-office people. Many could not see the 
consistency of what Duck Run called "dririking the devil's broth 
when you wouldn't eat the devil's meat." 

The baseball world, of course, knows Rickey's Sunday scru- 
ples. The Dodgers signed him as their top executive with eyes 
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open. But the question has been raised by Brooklyn wags as to 
what the Flatbush reaction might be if, on a Sunday afternoon at 
crowded Ebbets Field, a genuine crisis developed, with no presi- 
dent and general manager at the park. And if you know your 
Brooklyn, you know that there they really have crises, and for 

keeps. 

Rickey, questioned by the press about the Sunday angle after 
selling himself to the Dodger directors, took refuge in the Bible, 
saying, "And on the seventh day He rested." Since the quotation 
referred to the fact that the Lord Jehovah took a day's rest after 
creating the world, Rickey's casting himself in a similar role was 
so overwhelming the press could only subside, speechless. 

Years ago, Branch gave us a personal picture of his Sunday- 
baseball attitude. Hypnotized then, as always, by his magnetic 
eloquence, we went away with a lump in our throat, feeling that 
there was a real man, a son worthy of his parents. It wasn't that 
they had pledged him not to play Sunday baseball; he just knew 
he would break their hearts if he did. At times, when the hyp- 
notism wore off, we have thought of the fact that part of Rickey's 
salary has been paid in revenue from broadcasting contracts with 
breweries and from whisky ads on the Sportsman's Park fences, 
not to mention the sale of beer at the ball park. But those thoughts 
have not dulled our admiration for the man's ability to stay with 
a principle, come hell, high water, or $88,000 a year. 

Family background is important to the Rickey saga. The 
family tree goes back to a great-grandfather named David Brown. 
David, back in Pennsylvania, married Hannah Hubbard, who 
was disowned by her family because her bridegroom drank 
whisky. David, taking his wife and child, a yoke of oxen and a 
cart, journeyed down the Ohio River on a raft, landing at Scioto- 
ville, near Portsmouth, Ohio, in 1819. The Browns loaded their 
few possessions in the oxcart and David led the way with an ax, 
cutting through the undergrowth until they found a site for their 
new home. There David proved Hannah's choice of husband a 
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wise and happy one. The Browns raised a family of eight children 
and became outstanding citizens of the community. 

Branch's father was J. Frank Rickey "Uncle Frank" to all 
in Duck Run. Uncle Frank, described by a contemporary as 
"the most pious, devout, religious man I ever knew, a genuine 
New Testament Christian, always the main man in the church," 
built the Duck Run Free-Will Baptist Church. While living at 
Lucasville, the family attended the Flat Woods Methodist Protes- 
tant Church, four miles distant. Everybody had to go to church 
every Sunday. They drove Clay and Nell to an old canopy-top 
surrey, singing hymns the whole way to church, forty-five min- 
utes away Aunt Emma, soprano- Uncle Frank, tenor. 

Uncle Frank's body matched his soul. Eighty-three years old 
when he died, his hair was still jet black. Wrestling was a favorite 
Duck Run recreation, and Uncle Frank was one of the cham- 
pions. Though he weighed only 145 pounds, he barred no 
opponent. 'Brother-in-law, Alva Crabtree, zio-pound, catch-as- 
catch-can champion of Jackson and Scioto counties, often re- 
marked that "Frank Rickey was the only man he ever saw whose 
back he could not dirty." 

Branch Rickey loved his parents with unusual devotion, but 
he remarked that for all their moral substance, they hadn't har- 
vested much worldly reward. Branch determined it would not be 
thus with him. While his father, his older brother, Orla, and 
younger brother, Frank Wanzer, busied themselves with the farm 
chores, Branch studied and planned to be a brain. With gun in 
hand and his dog Major by his side, he could plan much better 
than when cutting a cord of wood. He left the ax and saw for 
Orla and Wanzer. 

Branch liked baseball and football and was happy to observe 
that sports fitted into his scheme of things. Sports offered a fine 
vantage point for studying men, their strengths and weaknesses, 
for learning how to lead them. He organized baseball and foot- 
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ball teams. He was always the manager and always the catcher. 
From that position he could see all, plan all, direct all. 

Baseball was his favorite game because it early offered gainful 
employment. He studied the things that made good baseball 
players tick, noting that there were certain requisites, a few 
fundamental and indispensable. Thus in adolescence he acquired 
one of his great assets the ability to look at a green young ath- 
lete and see in him the makings of a great star, or flaws that 
would make it unwise to spend too much money trying to de- 
velop him. 

The baseball world thinks first of this gift when it reflects 
on Rickey's plush-lined compartment on the gravy train. He is 
considered the greatest judge of ball players in the world. Some 
insist he can peer through a nursery window and pick out the 
man-child he wants his scouts to follow. 

There really is no magic about Rickey's formula, however. 
His success results from the foolproof system he devised, rather 
than from his powers of observation, sharp though they are. 
There are three fundamental requirements for baseball stardom. 
A man must have fleetness of foot, a strong throwing arm, and 
ability to bat. If he can't run and throw, there's no wisdom in 
dallying with him. If he can do either one particularly well, espe- 
cially throw, he still may be a fine prospect. Or he may be taught 
to hit a little. Rickey is quick to see fine knee action in a runner, 
rhythm in a throwing arm, and timing at bat. 

There's no magic about that. There are stop watches to time 
runners and tapes to measure throws. Modest-salaried scouts don't 
miss these points, and the Rickey system calls for an abundance 
of scouting. It provides for try out schools. From coast to coast 
thousands of boys are inspected, sorted and tested each year. 
Graduates are sent to finishing schools in minor leagues. Many 
fall by the wayside, but quantity production pays dividends. If 
you gather many bushels of apples, you're sure to have a few big 
one$ in your baskets. So Rickey, gathering thousands of young 
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prospects, found enough stars to win pennants in 1926, 1928, 
1930, 1931, 1934 an( l 1942 and world championships in four 
of those years. 

When the Cardinals defeated the fabulous New York Yan- 
kees in the 1942 World Series, it was a proud valedictory for 
Rickey. Every regular on the team was a product of the farm 
system that Rickey had conceived and developed, as he built the 
Cardinals from a bankrupt organization into a going concern 
worth millions. 

It is no reflection on Rickey's over-all ability that he touted 
many players as sure-fire stars, only to have them flop out with- 
out leaving an imprint in the majors. Besides getting publicity, 
that also demonstrated another Rickey asset unbounded enthu- 
siasm and steadfast devotion to his job. And it didn't hurt the 
Cardinal sale of players either. 

Uncompromising determination was a Rickey asset even dur- 
ing his school days. One of the teachers who encouraged the 
young man was Jim Finney, principal of the Lucasville High 
School. He saw possibilities in Week as a student and athlete, 
urging him to attend college. It was at Lucasville, too, that Branch, 
met the only sweetheart he ever had. Now the mother of his six 
children, she was Jennie Moulton, daughter of Chan Moulton, 
proprietor of the Lucasville general store. 

As Branch still puts it, she was the only pebble on the beach. 
He had to propose more than a hundred times before she finally 
accepted him. 

Determined to get an education, young Rickey's thirst for 
knowledge was not satisfied with the regular Lucasville curricu- 
lum. He borrowed books and studied on his own. He daringly 
taught himself Latin from borrowed books. When he entered 
Ohio Wesleyan University, he was proud of what he had done 
to Caesar and Cicero. He recalls those days with pleasure. 

"I thought I was some stuff," he told us, "when the Latin 
teacher called on me the first day. We were starting Vergil and 
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I sang of arms and the man, and went on singing, undaunted 
by snickers from classmates. Finally, the professor stopped me. 
*Mr. Rickey,' he challenged, 'where in the world did you learn 
that brand of Latin?* 

" Trom Grove's Elementary Latin, sir/ I answered. The 
snickers turned into roars of laughter. How was I to know that 
the Grove who wrote that book and the Professor Grove in the 
classroom were one and the same?" 

That incident marked Rickey as a very green frosh indeed. 
He determined to quit college and go back home where people 
were kinder. If this was college life, Branch wanted none of it. 

But Professor Grove naturally felt he ought to do something 
special for a yokel so interested in the Grove textbook. He 
looked up the freshman-class goat, offered him special tutoring 
in Latin and persuaded him to continue his studies at Wesleyan. 

Branch financed his enthusiastic pursuit of learning by selling 
his athletic talents as a professional baseball and football player. 
He was no die-for-dear-old-Wesleyan athlete, and he was frank 
about it; his policy was strictly play for pay to get book learning 
for Branch Wesley Rickey. 

In 1903, Branch signed with a minor league outfit as a catcher. 
He went along to Dallas, Texas, in 1904, and moved up to the 
American League St. Louis Browns in 1905. He wasn't a big 
leaguer for long, catching for the Browns in 1905 and 1906, and 
the New York Americans, then called the Highlanders, in 1907. 

Branch probably quit after only three years as a big leaguer 
because, as the records demonstrate, he was just so-so behind the 
plate. He still holds one big league record that has never been 
challenged, however. While he was catching a game for the 
Highlanders on June 28, 1907, the Washington Senatorsthen 
called the Nationals stole thirteen bases on Catcher Rickey. 
That is the largest total of bases ever stolen in an American 
League nine-inning game by any team. In fairness and accuracy, 
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though, it might be said that nobody ever has stolen anything 
from Rickey since. 

During the off-season of 1908, Branch was active in temper- 
ance work and he was as rugged, determined and hard to stop 
in that field as in Caesar or Cicero. A boyhood neighbor told us, 
though, of one time when Rickey, the temperance speaker, was 
almost stopped. It was a crisp, fall day in Zanesville, Ohio, and 
Sam Crabtree, a lay preacher who could play a slick trumpet, 
and George L. Pake, a Methodist minister who was some shakes 
with a telescope organ, were in fine form. Touring Ohio in the 
interest of temperance, drying up county after county under the 
Rose Local Option Law, they were doing their stuff from a 
one-horse dray, high in front and sloping to the rear end. Crab- 
tree and Pake had done a neat job at Zanesville with their sweet 
music, "singing up" the crowd. There wasn't much going on in 
the little town that afternoon and the gathering attracted was 
larger than usual. Crabtree and Pake beamed with pride as they 
signaled to Branch Wesley Rickey, assigned by the Muskingum 
County Committee as the speech-making member of the team, 
that it was his turn. 

Rickey appealed to the crowd in terms of basebalL He told 
how a pitcher, by throwing a ball thus and so, could thwart a 
hitter. And the voters, he pointed out, in the same way could 
thwart the devil by casting their ballots thus and so. It was up 
to them to decide whether their boys were going to be ruined 
by booze or saved from temptation. 

Unfortunately there were dissenters in the crowd. One punc- 
tuated each forensic pause in the Rickey oratory with a raucous 
negative assertion as to the speaker's veracity; that was bad, for 
Rickey found his hands and his mouth full trying to talk down 
the heckler and at the same time restrain Crabtree, who kept 
whispering, "Let me at him, Week." But what the other heckler 
did was worse. He edged to a strategic position in the confusion, 
kicked the dray horse in the belly and as the animal lunged for- 
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ward, Rickey, Crabtree, Pake, telescope organ and trumpet were 
piled up at the tail-gate end of the dray. It looked like three 
strikfes and out for the orator, but Branch insisted on driving to 
another part of town, where Pake and Crabtree had to sing up 
a more friendly crowd for him. 

Subsequently, Rickey entered the University of Michigan to 
study law. While completing the three-year course in two years, 
he also managed to serve as coach of the Wolverine baseball team. 
This probably gave him the break which paved the way for front- 
office prosperity. The Michigan coaching job gave him his claim 
to his greatest feat as a talent finder. 

Rickey -is generally considered the "discoverer" of the one 
and only George Sisler, perhaps the most graceful and versatile 
ball player who ever lived, though his right to discovery has been 
bitterly challenged, on impressive evidence. 

Sisler, before Rickey saw him, was good enough to com- 
mand' a fair wage as a semi-pro, and, when still a minor, was 
signed to a- contract by the Pittsburgh Pirates. The late Barney 
Dreyfuss, Pittsburgh owner, went to his grave protesting that 
he had been robbed when the National Commission, then the 
high tribunal of the national game, awarded Sisler to the St. 
Louis Browns. By that time Rickey, who had opened a law office 
at Boise, Idaho, after a winning fight against tuberculosis at Sar- 
anac Lake, was in St. Louis as aide to Robert Lee Hedges, owner 
of the Browns. It was Lawyer Rickey who handled the Sisler 
case, seeing to it that the Browns' contract George signed had 
more important signatures. 

Presiding over front-office ledgers and checkbooks, Rickey 
quickly showed more than he ever had behind his mask on the 
field. As assistant to Hedges in 1913, he was managing the club 
on the field before the year ended. Hedges sold out to Philip De 
Catesby BaU after the 1915 season. Branch remained as vice- 
president and business manager under the new ownership, but 
a civic-minded group of St. Louisans purchased the rival National 
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League club, the Cardinals, and hired Rickey as vice-president 
and business manager in 1917. The owners were businessmen 
impressed by Rickey's commercial virtues and countinghouse 
manners. } 

The Cardinals, bought by businessmen as a sort of contribu- 
tion to civic charity, certainly needed somebody with financial 
acumen. Training had to be done at home one year, for lack of 
railroad fare. The club offices were a couple of barren rooms in 
a converted dwelling house. 

Rickey met every emergency. One afternoon the late Charley 
Barrett, great Redbird scout and one of Rickey's No. i worship- 
ers, found the vice-president rolling up rugs in thfc makeshift 
offices. He asked if business was so bad that Uncle Branch had 
to do his own house cleaning. 

"Judas Priest, give me a hand, Charley," Rickey replied. 
"Mrs. Rickey just wired that she's coming home this evening. 
If I don't get these rugs from her living room back where they 
belong before she arrives, she'll boil me in oil." Rickey had a 
trading conference scheduled with a representative of a prosper- 
ous club that afternoon, he explained to Barrett. He had bor- 
rowed Mrs. Rickey's Oriental floor decorations to give the 
visitor the impression that the Cards were in velvet. 

Branch was getting along, however. Before the first five-year 
contract expired, Sam Breadon entered the picture as a dominant 
stockholder. The two men, direct temperamental opposites, 
formed the partnership that put the Cardinals where they are 
today. Breadon, who came up the hard way, admired Rickey's 
academic brilliance. Branch in turn admired Breadon's business- 
like willingness to listen to plans, and to back his judgment with 
dollars. Sam listened to Branch's dreams and picked out the good 
ones. He saw in the farm system, child of the Rickey brain, a 
splendid idea and gave it the go sign. Breadon, too, was just the 
complement that the visionary Rickey needed a businessman, 
but enough of a fan to take the chances essential in baseball. 
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The Cardinals have been chided for paying below-average 
baseball wages. But Breadon never was niggardly with Rickey. 
From 1917 to 1922, Branch drew about $100,000. This increased 
to $150,000 for each of the next five-year periods, leaped to a 
quarter of a million for the stretch from 1932 to 1937, and the 
last contract netted $350,000. 

The Breadon-Rickey partnership was always a strange one. 
Sam liked gay parties, the flowing bowl and the lilting song. He 
resented the fact that he had a partner in the robust business of 
baseball who was accounted a spoil-fun prohibitionist. Rickey's 
background made him frown discreetly on the Breadon way of 
life and he frowned, too, on Sam's watchdog scrutiny of the 
books. 

Perhaps one of the first wedges in the breach between Sam 
and Branch was Breadon's refusal to approve a salary boost for 
an employee close to the Rickey heart. Breadon was brief; Rickey 
was long-winded. Breadon would answer a question with yes, 
no, or state that he couldn't answer. To the same question, Rickey 
would say so much about so little that when you departed in a 
daze of polysyllables you couldn't remember whether he said 
yes, no or perhaps. 

There was a table-pounding session we had with Branch back 
in the early days. The health of athletes and the temptations that 
beset them during summers away from the protective home 
hearth were being discussed. We suggested that it might be wise 
for baseball to adopt some of the precautionary measures man- 
datory in the armed forces. Rickey pounded the table in high 
dudgeon at the insinuation that he and the Cardinal club would 
break faith with mothers and fathers that way; he gave us a two- 
hour lecture. The next day we mentioned the argument to Brea- 
don, who said simply, "Oh, that. Certainly, we do that.' 5 

One of the disappointments of Branch's life with the Car- 
dinals was his failure to put over the team's sale to Lew Wentz, 
Oklahoma oil millionaire. Branch had things to the point where 
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Wentz was to call at the Cardinal office with a down-payment 
check for $100,000. But the oil man suffered a headache attack 
that day, postponed the appointment, and ultimately changed his 
mind. Besides the prospect of a happier setup, Rickey was to get 
a commission, reported to be as high as $100,000. So he split the 
headache with Wentz. That wasn't the only baseball-business 
pie in which the Rickey finger appeared. When Don Barnes pur- 
chased the Browns from the Ball estate, Branch represented both 
parties and his commission was said to be $25,000. 

Master of detail when negotiating a business deal, Rickey is 
a notoriously poor manager of his own mechanics of living. He 
runs out of gasoline and finds, after the tank has been filled at 
a station, that he has no money. If he takes a notion to fly to 
California or Maine, he commandeers the nearest available trans- 
portation and rushes to the airfield without the usual accessories 
of travel. 

Occasionally, of course, he has to have luggage, as, for in- 
stance, when he was to speak at a sports writers' dinner in Boston. 
In the Back Bay hotel suite, half an hour before speaking time, 
Rickey's secretary heard him asking himself excitedly, with many 
a Judas Priest, "What will I do? Oh, what will I do?" In the 
traveling bag there was no dress shirt, collar, studs, tie or patent- 
leather shoes. The secretary steered the way to a haberdashery, 
made a second trip himself when studs and tie were forgotten 
on the first expedition, and so Branch finally was dressed. But 
before entering the banquet room he said, "Take a telegram. 
Mrs. Branch Rickey, Country Life Acres, St. Louis County, 
Missouri. No shoes, no shirt, no studs, no collar, no tie; but gosh, 
I love you just the same." 

Breadon and Rickey have never discussed the reasons for 
their breakup. Undoubtedly, there was an accumulation of the 
sands of friction. One major thing may have been the Cedar 
Rapids decision that Commissioner Landis handed down in the 
spring of 1938. Baseball's governing rules forbid the ownership 
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or control by the same party of two clubs in any one league. 
Cedar Rapids had agreements with clubs in lesser leagues, in many 
of which the Cardinals also had control of clubs. There was no 
visible St. Louis interest in Cedar Rapids; but the club owner 
there was devoted to Rickey, with a devotion deeper than money 
could have induced. Therefore the Cardinals actually controlled 
Cedar Rapids, and through that club and their farms had first 
call on players on more than one club in lesser leagues. 

Breadon, a tough bargainer, but a stickler for the rules, sensed 
that something was wrong in the Cedar Rapids affiliation, and 
suggested that it be cleaned up. Rickey looked at it from a 
lawyer's viewpoint, insisting that the setup was within the law. 
But Judge Landis found out about the situation, and in his court 
it was not a question of another lawyer's technical views. His 
decision imposed fines on the Cardinals and subsidiaries and took 
from the St. Louis organization more than 100 players by de- 
claring them free agents. 

One thus lost was Harold Pete Reiser, subsequently a star 
with the Dodgers. Breadon took that decision to heart as a re- 
flection on his personal integrity. 

Rickey still insists there was nothing illegal about the Cedar 
Rapids affair. That is characteristic of the man. A profound faith 
in his own righteousness is one of the assets that have enabled 
him to overcome tremendous handicaps. In more than twenty- 
five years of association with Rickey, we have never known him 
to back-track in an argument. He is still indignant at a police- 
court judge who wouldn't leave his bench to be shown dozens 
of motorists who were driving faster than forty miles an hour 
the speed cited by a traffic officer who had arrested Branch 
Rickey, Jr. Another side of the former Duck Run boy's attitude 
toward such trivia is illustrated by a motoring incident. A woman 
passenger in the back seat, amazed at Branch's disregard for stop 
signs, finally remonstrated,' "Why, Branch, do you know you've 
gone right through four red lights?" 
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"Oh, so I have, so I have," was the retort. "Well, if a police- 
man stops me, 111 just blow my breath in his face and teE him 
I'm Branch Rickey." 

At bridge, Branch never makes a bad play. If one goes wrong, 
somebody else slipped a mental cog. We once saw Branch knock 
down four quail out of a covey rise with a short-barreled twenty- 
gauge pump gun, and swear by Judas Priest that he should have 
had a fifth come to think of it, we'd better look behind that 
thicket, because he was sure he hit that one, too. 

The cruelest blow to Branch's pride was when he was forced 
to hand the field management of the Cardinals to Rogers Hornsby 
in May, 1925. The farm system was functioning. Several brilliant 
young players had been developed. Breadon, with enthusiastic 
predictions from Rickey to back him, thought surely the team 
was ready to win on the field. But it was wallowing in last place. 
Sam went from one extreme to another, firing Rickey and ap- 
pointing Hornsby, a rough-spoken fellow with a robust contempt 
for books. 

There wasn't anything wrong with Rickey's baseball the- 
ories. Major league managers still use many Rickey innovations 
blackboard talks, sliding pits, plays to catch runners off base. 
Rickey kept all sorts of statistics in a large scorebook as he sat 
in the dugout. He would jot down the distance by which each 
batter was thrown out at first on a grounder, where and how far 
certain pitches were hit against each pitcher. Theoretically, he 
could tell you where any batter in the league was most likely to 
hit when facing any given pitcher. Actually, the law of averages 
must have been in a slump the years he managed the Browns 
and the Cardinals. 

His devotion to his scorebook once caused Rickey to be 
ordered off the field by an umpire. Writers who saw the gentle- 
manly Branch get the heave-ho from Sir William Klem say he 
doesn't know to this day why he was banished. It was the custom 
at old Robison Field, where the Cards played in those days, for 
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a coach on the home bench to unwrap and roll out baseballs 
whenever the umpire called for a fresh supply. One afternoon 
a new ball was fouled into the press box. A scribe drew a carica- 
ture of Kiem on the ball and penciled under it the label "Cat- 
fish," the one nickname Uncle Will cannot abide. 

When Klem yelled for more baseballs, the scribe deftly tossed 
the decorated ball so that it rolled with the ones from the bench 
out to the plate. As Klem picked up that ball his neck swelled 
and turned red. Glancing at the Cardinal dugout, -he spotted 
Manager Rickey, busily scribbling in his scorebook an opera- 
tion which looked guilty to Sir William. 

"Out of the park, Rickey, out of the park!" yelled the Old 
Arbitrator. Though Branch remonstrated eloquently that he could 
not comprehend, and pleaded for an explanation, Klem would 
not discuss, explain or relent. 

Rickey's players could not understand his ideas or execute 
them. A few of the shrewd ones profited and were graduated 
from the master's school to become managers themselves. But 
the majority either became wanderers in a labyrinth of theories 
or took to scoffing at it all. 

When Breadon switched to Hornsby and the Rajah's simple 
philosophy of you do or you don't, never mind what you did 
yesterday, Rickey thought he was being demoted. Actually, he 
was being kicked upstairs, where his skill as organizer and plan- 
ner went on to build up the Cardinal empire. In the bitterness 
of the moment, however, he insisted that disposal of his stock 
be a condition of the change. Had he retained those holdings, his 
income in intervening years would have been even greater, for in 
only three seasons since he took charge of the front office have 
the Cardinals failed to show a profit. 

Bowing to Rickey's own zealous faith in his wisdom, sub- 
ordinates have learned to take his word as law or get out. A 
byword in the Cardinal offices when a person thinks another is 
wrong, but won't argue about it is, "Yes, Mr. Rickey." 
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There are no exceptions to the yes business. One snowy day 
in Delaware, Ohio, Branch ordered that he be driven to the 
home of a college professor at Ohio Wesleyan. It was dusk, time 
was short, and the master volunteered to show the driver a short 
cut. 

"Turn in here," he said, pointing to a driveway. 

"Yes, Mr. Rickey," said Art Fetzner, secretary or perhaps 
Andy French was at the wheel. Probably both said it. There was 
a moment of hesitation when the driver saw a forbidding white 
object just beyond the mouth of the driveway. 

"Why, Judas Priest, I do believe that's a snow man," said 
Rickey with glee. "I'll tell you what we'll do. We'U hit it. That's 
it. Hit it hard." 

"Yes, Mr. Rickey," said the driver. He did hit it hard. But 
instead of a snow man, it was snow-covered concrete, put there 
to close the driveway. Rickey, French and Fetzner were hurled 
against the windshield. 

"Judas Priest, that isn't a snow man after all," was Branch's 
concession. French and Fetzner were happy to be able to say, 
"No, Mr. Rickey." 

Though an exponent of temperance, Rickey is intemperate 
in many ways. He'll stay up all night, and keep the help up, too, 
catching up with correspondence or negotiating a deal. He called 
newspapermen by telephone at six o'clock one Sunday morning 
in 1933 to announce that he had just obtained Durocher in a 
trade. He was in his night clothes in his hotel room and disposed 
of a thick steak rare fried potatoes, rolls, coffee and pie as he 
told happily how he had kept the telephone hot all night long 
arranging a transaction that was to help win another Cardinal 
pennant the following year. 

Branch probably is the only baseball official who ever broke 
up an organization of sports writers. Back in the early days of 
Cardinal successes, St. Louis scribes banded together for self- 
entertainment or to honor an outstanding figure in their world. 
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It was Breadon's turn. But because the writers did not see eye 
to eye with Rickey in the matter of cocktails, they thought it 
wiser to include Branch out. Breadon thought it would be rude, 
so Branch was invited. 

Before he was through the second paragraph of his after- 
dinner speech, in which he cited lifelong abstinence from mis- 
representation, a heckler interrupted to demand why he had 
denied, several years back, that waivers had been requested on Bill 
Doak, whereas afterward it turned out that such waivers had been 
sought. Peacemakers jumped to their feet, only to make matters 
worse. Partisans took sides^ and the Battle of Bill Doak, breaking 
up into skirmishes with every two cocktail glasses as a salient, also 
broke up the St. Louis Sports Writers Association. It never met 
again, not even to ask if there was enough in the treasury to pay 
for a penitent parcel of flowers. 

Despite a verbosity that makes it difficult to quote with satis- 
factory accuracy, Rickey is an answer to the baseball writer's 
prayer. He has a fine sense of humor and a nose for news and 
color. Whereas the average baseball man asks about a rookie's 
arm, legs and batting average, Rickey finds out about family 
background, what his father does for a living, and that an uncle, 
named Louie, can play a guitar and ocarina simultaneously and 
say a neat mumbo-jumbo on the side. Branch promulgated the 
first tales of Dizzy Dean and of the incomparable Pepper Martin. 

Sixty-two years old now and slightly on the portly side, there 
is a vanity about Rickey rather surprising in one of such rare 
intellect. When he moved to Brooklyn, press reports gave his age 
as sixty-two. In a press conference he made it his first point to 
correct that mistake, explaining he wouldn't be sixty-one for 
another month and asked that corrections be printed, so he could 
send clippings to Mrs. Rickey. If a newspaper prints a photo- 
graph he doesn't fancy, he will send a messenger with a new 
studio portrait that does him justice. It always has irked him that 
he couldn't wear clothes so he'd look like a quietly tailored Leo 
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Durocher. He complains that though he purchases the best suits 
from the finest tailors, he always is unkempt an hour after dress- 
ing. A swapping mania is part of the man. Hell trade you hat, 
shkt, suspenders, belt, garters or socks, sight unseen, if you prefer. 

Rickey wasted no time establishing himself in Brooklyn as 
a man who can do more tricks with words than a monkey can 
do with another monkey. Asked by writers if his influence would 
carry any weight with die selection of the Dodger coach by Man- 
ager Durocher, Rickey replied, "Generally speaking, no. But it 
might. And could and should, perhaps. In a given case, that is." 

When an employee in the publicity department was fired in 
what a New York writer described as 300 well-chosen words, 
Branch included this gem among them: 

"Remember, Mr. Blank, happiness always lurks close to a 
poor man." The fired man, after a slight case of recovery, said 
that was the trouble "It lurks and lurks and lurks." 

In recent years Rickey resided with his family at a country 
estate in St. Louis County, an elaborate establishment with stables, 
kennels, cows, turkeys, chickens and other things that make up 
a gentleman farmer's farm. The estate was a far cry from the 
modest Duck Run farm that knew Week Rickey. 

Though, surprisingly, without popularity among St. Louis 
baseball fans to whom he gave the colorful winning Cardinals, 
Rickey's personal friends are legion and devoted to him. Those 
friendships constitute a valuable chain, stretching from coast to 
coast, and provide an effective voluntary scouting system. If 
a fan buzzes in a remote crossroads town about a promising 
young ball player, a friend of Rickey hears the conversation and 
reports. 

There was the young pitcher who for a time was rated one of 
the most brilliant prospects in the Redbird organization. A friend 
reported to Branch. Scouts quickly were on the trail. They sent 
glowing reports, but regretted that there was discouraging compe- 
tition in the field. The player was a boy in an orphans' home and 
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a wealthy major league club, on the prowl ahead of the Cardinals, 
had gone so far as to offer to endow the institution substantially, 
in return for official co-operation at the proper contract-signing 
time. But Rickey took personal charge, sold the guardians a per- 
sonal bill of goods, and the Cardinals got the player. 

Rickey faces a new challenge now; he cannot follow the old 
-routine he originatedbuilding a great farm system. The system 
depends on an abundance" of hungry young athletes, and baseball's 
fertile fields now are sending their young men into the armed 
forces. 

As one veteran manager put it, "We haven't many farm 
clubs, but Fve got some hot tips on some wonderful rookies. 
One pitcher hasn't any curve, and his fast ball is anybody else's 
slow ball, but he's forty, married, has three children, and has a 
glass eye." 

For the duration, Rickey will be operating 'under a disad- 
vantage. But those who know believe he'll find a way, and base- 
ball will experience another revolutionary innovation of some 
kind. Things happened quickly in Brooklyn. Coach Chuck Dres- 
sen was bounced and hired back. Popular Traveling Secretary 
McDonald was exiled to Montreal. Gin rummy and poker for 
high stakes are out. Even Manager Leo Durocher has been im- 
pregnated with the spirit of reform. 

Rickey's gospel lesson on the reformation of The Lip was 
a unique baseball event of the winter. After a six-hour session 
with Durocher that soul-scrubbing seance must have been some- 
thing Mahatma Rickey called a press conference. Tapping with 
pencil on a table top for sound effects, Rickey solemnly recited 
the story of the blind man who made his way to Siloam. And 
just as the waters of Siloam had made the blind man see again, so 
the words of Rickey had opened the eyes of Durocher after six 
kours. Unfortunately for the solemnity of the occasion, Eddie 
Murphy, of the New York Sun, stole the curtain from the Ma- 
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hatma at that press conference. Durocher was called to a phone 
outside. 

As the dewy-eyed Lip disappeared through the door, Murphy 
intoned, "There goes a reformed man pro tern? 

There's a new day dawnin' o'er the Gowanus. Yes, Mr. 
Rickey. 



XVI 



You're Out! 



When you look put on the field at Sportsman's Park, 
Yankee Stadium, the Polo Grounds or wherever the 
champions of the National and American Leagues are 
meeting in the world series, you will see four men in blue serge 
suits, one at home plate, and one near each of the other bases. 
Look keenly and do not underestimate their importance. You 
will be looking at the nearest thing to absolute dictators that can 
be found in the United States. 

There is no higher court than the judgment of those men in 
blue. They are the umpires. Their word is law and their judg- 
ment cannot be reversed. If they call white black, it shall be 
black. If they call a strike a ball, or vice versa, you or the players 
will be wasting time if you haggle. For what they call it, so shall 
it be, even unto the end of time. 

The umpire is even more of a dictator than the traffic cop. 
The man on the motorcycle tells you you are speeding, or that 
the light was red before you crossed the street. If you talk fast 
enough or the blonde in the next seat has enough woo woo, the 
cop may reverse his decision. The umpires never. There is such 
profound power in his judgment that he can't even reverse it 
himself. 

Baseball issues annually a voluminous record book including 
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Fven in victory you have to take the bitter with the sweet. 



YOU'RE OUT! 

laboriously worded rules. The rules say, in effect, that a strike is 
a ball pitched so that it passes over the plate in a zone between 
the knees and the shoulders of the batters. They say, too, that a 
batter who hits a grounder shall be out if the ball is fielded and 
held by a baseman touching first base before the batter can touch 
that same base with foot, hand or other part of his body. But 
the umpire is omnipotent. Really, a strike is a pitch that is called 
a strike by the umpire. And a man may hit a grounder and beat 
the throw to first and still be out, because the umpire's judgment 
so decides. 

Naturally such high authority demands that its custodians 
be men of unquestioned integrity, and so when you look at those 
men in blue, think twice before you call them robbers or bandits 
or bums. For umpires are honorable men, of spotless character, 
at whom the finger of suspicion has never been pointed. Ball 
players have been convicted, in baseball court at least, of the 
heinous crime of throwing ball games* But no umpire has ever 
been known to do a dishonest thing on the ball field. We know 
of no other profession that can claim that E. H. award for eternal 
honesty. 

This all doesn't mean, of course, that umpires are not human 
or that they never make mistakes, and so, come to think of it, 
after you have taken our advice to think twice, it will be per- 
fectly all right for you to call them bandits and robbers, if they 
make mistakes or if you think they have made mistakes. You will 
not offend them, for they have become accustomed to being 
booed. And anything you may say, considering the restraints co- 
incident with the fact that your grandma may be sitting next to 
you, will be as nothing to what the ball players have said and will 
say to them at closer ear shot. 

Time has woven a legend around the men who wear the blue 
serge. They have been pictured as lonely men, social outcasts, 
free to mingle in their leisure hours only with other umpires, or 
a few other hardy souls who don't know any better or who don't 
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care. Like most legends, this one about umpires is the bunk. They 
are happy, carefree citizens, off the ball field. They like movies 
and poker and congenial company and will bend the elbow will- 
ingly, if discreetly. 

And, if you want to continue to have an allergy for umpires, 
to boo them sincerely, which is a common characteristic of the 
Fanaticus Baseballicus Americanus, avoid personal contact with 
the members of the profession. For to know them individually 
is to like* them. They have sons and brothers in the service, 
younger sons they're sending through college; they like dogs and 
horses and despite all your previous convictions to the contrary, 
they do not strangle little children or kick grandmothers in the 
teeth. 

You will see the umpires at their best during the world series, 
for league presidents and the game's highest officials will be 
there and the boys in blue really will be bearing down. Watch 
the man beyond first base, for instance. He will be alert at all 
times, swaying with the pitcher's motion, so he'll be ready to 
call or dodge, or both, if a drive is hit in his direction. He is so 
precise and duty conscious, that you'd never recognize him as 
the same man who, during an unimportant mid-season game, 
between second division clubs, was dreaming of a white Christ- 
mas or something and let a line drive, right over the bag, hit him 
smack on the shin. And you'd never suspect that such a smart 
man, so careful of his posture, was the same one who last month 
was scratching his nose while the National Anthem was being 
played before a handful of cash customers at the same ball park. 

Just as the playing ranks of baseball have produced heroic 
figures the Ruths and Sislers and Mathewsons and Deans so 
umpiring has presented colorful characters. The first to come to 
mind of present-day fans probably is Bill Klein, the Old Arbi- 
trator, who by his own confession "never called one wrong in 
37 years/* 

Bill, who now is supervisor of National League umpires, 
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always added something to a game* He would draw a line, real 
or imaginary, on the field and no ball player ever disregarded 
Bill's dictatorial order not to cross that line. And no umpire has 
ever reached the grandiloquence of Klem's gestures, as he called 
players out, gestures which he gladly would repeat with a rising 
crescendo of magnificence, if the player waxed questioningly 
belligerent. There will never be another Klem. 

It is easy to conclude from the stands that an umpire takes 
a fiendish delight in banishing players from the field, but that is 
not true. The man in blue, boasts when he goes through a season 
without throwing anybody out of the game. 

"I didn't even have to throw Frisch, Durocher or Wilson out 
of a game this year," one of the boys in blue once said proudly 
as he packed up after the final game. 

And that really was something, because Frisch, Durocher 
and Wilson are the champion dissenters in the National League. 
And Frisch can think of extraordinary measures, designed to in- 
furiate the officials. For instance, during a period when he was 
being pitched out of the game every time he opened his mouth, a 
close play was called against him at third base. Instead of barking 
a protest, Frankie raised his hands toward the skies and swooned. 
Aiid of course, during the reviving, Frankie got the thumb. 

Another time Frank thought it was raining too hard for base- 
ball and, finding an umbrella in the dugout, he opened it ostenta- 
tiously and walked toward the bull pen, allegedly to summon a 
relief pitcher. Yes, he got the gate again. 

Casey Stengel, who matched Frisch, Durocher and Wilson 
until he went on crutches after being hit by an automobile, once 
infuriated the umpires during late-evening moments of a game 
he thought could tie called on account of darkness, by pointing 
a flashlight toward the dugout, as though to see about his pitchers 
there. 

Ball players also infuriate umpires by thinking up unkind 
nicknames and seemingly mild wisecracks which are t>arSed. One 
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umpire chased a series of athletes for calling him "Meathead" 
and then "Potatohead." After a play that Frisch didn't like, he 
asked the umpire at third base if he happened to have a cigar in 
his poclcet. 

"No, Frank, I haven't," was the reply. "Why did you think 
I would?" 

"Well," crackled Frankie, "you look so much like a cigar- 
store Indian out there, I was just wondering." 

And we in the press box wondered until that evening why 
Frisch suddenly was ordered off the field. 

Being human, umpires occasionally make mistakes, but head- 
quarters learned years ago that unswerving and unqualified back- 
ing for the boys in blue, right or wrong, was the wisest course to 
pursue. And because of the knowledge of that support and the 
futility of protest, there have been fewer and fewer anti-umpire 
brawls with the passing years. Players who create scenes likely to 
incite fans to riot are dealt with summarily. 

If a mistake involves a misinterpretation of the rules, the club 
has a recourse. A game can be protested and if it develops that 
the umpire was wrong, the league president may order a replay. 
But as mentioned above, if it's a matter of judgment, there is no 
appeal. 

For instance, in an American League game in St. Louis several 
years ago, a visiting player hit a high drive down the left-side 
line. The ball hit among the seats in the left-field stands, plainly in 
foul territory, but the umpire called it fair and a home run. 
Indignant Brownie officials took photographs of the seat where 
the ball hit, and the photograph showed a slat, broken by the 
force of the drive. Affidavits supporting the facts were forwarded 
with the photograph to the American League office. But it was 
a question of the umpire's judgment. He thought the ball was 
fair. The drive will remain forever in the record book as a 
home run. 

In an important game between the Cardinals and Cubs of 
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Chicago at Sportsman's Park several years ago, a Chicago in- 
fielder, taking the double-play throw, failed by ten feet to touch 
second base. But the umpire whose duty it was to call that play, 
didn't see what happened. His comrades were quoted afterward 
as admitting that they tried to get the umpire's attention, to 
inform him of his mistake. But the umpire was stubborn, stuck 
to his decision, and it cost each of the Cardinals money, for they 
lost the game on that decision and missed second place by the 
margin of one game. 

The mistakes, of course, are rare. The umpire behind the 
plate makes more than 250 decisions a game on balls and strikes. 
He misses very few of them. And most of the close ones on the 
bases are called correctly. Umpires are selected with great care 
and must be keen of eye, agile (in the National League), and in 
control of tempers. With rare exceptions they command the 
respect of the players. 

Even Frisch, who kicks at the slightest pretext, has confi- 
dence in them. His conviction that they know what they are 
doing caused him to miss a great opportunity, the best chance 
of his entire career to win a protest. 

In a game at Pittsburgh Frank thought a righthander was 
going to pitch for the visitors and in his line-up, handed to the 
umpires before the game, Stuart Martin was listed as his second 
baseman. When the game started, however, a lefthander was 
pitching for the visitors and so Frisch switched and sent Frank 
Gustine -to second. During the Pirates' first turn at bat Gustine 
hit a single and the visiting manager complained that somebody 
had batted out of turn, as the line-up showed Stuart Martin as 
the proper batter. The umpire agreed and called Gustine out, 
which was a mistake. The proper penalty would have been a 
$25 fine, imposed on Frisch, for failing to announce the line-up 
change. 

But Frank, thinking the umpires must be right, merely tore 
up the batting-order slip in high dudgepn, and the Pirates went 
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on to lose the game. Had he protested that ruling, a misinterpre- 
tation of the rales, the league would have been forced to sustain 
him. 

Lately ball players have been complaining of a new technique 
practiced by some of the boys in blue. It is a soft answer to turn 
away wrath. And it works. 

During a Cardinal eastern trip, Stanley Musial hit a slow 
grounder to the opposing shortstop and plainly beat the throw 
to first. Everybody in the park saw it that way except the 
umpire, who waved Musial out. Manager Billy Southworth of 
the Cardinals left the coach's box at third base and with his usual 
dignity spoke to the umpire about the decision. The umpire 
spoke more briefly and Southworth immediately retreated to his 
third-base station. 

"I'll say he stopped me," Billy explained that evening when 
asked how it happened that the umpire silenced him so quickly, 
when the official was so obviously wrong. "He told me he had 
missed the play. And what was there for me to say in answer to 
that?" 

And so you see how it is. The umpire's judgment is so all- 
powerful that he can't even do anything about it himself, even 
if he knows he's made a mistake. 

Anyhow, give some attention to those boys in blue. It's a 
morale booster for ordinary mortals to see men who are always 
right. 
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XVII 

Double -Whammy Doc 



JOE GORDON singled to left; Jimmy Brown fumbled Bill 
Dickey's grounder* With runners on first and second, and 
nobody out in the New York half of the ninth, the Car- 
dinals' 4-2 lead in the fifth game of the 1942 World Series 
suddenly seemed all too small to the nervous St. Louis bench. 

"Time to put the whammy on 'em, Doc," said Frank CrespL 

Dr. Harrison J. Weaver, the Redbkd trainer, moved into 
whammying position in the mouth of the dugout. With index 
and little fingers protruding from an otherwise clenched fist, Doc 
pointed at the batter, Gerald Priddy. 

"Better make it a double whammy, Doc/' Crespi exhorted. 

"A splendid idea," replied Doctor Weaver. "I have had 
especially good fortune with Gordon on my double whammy. 
I think I will concentrate on him." And so, with right hand above 
the left, each fist clenched except for the pointing, hornlike index 
and little fingers, Doctor Weaver cast his whammy spell on Joe 
Gordon, the Yankee runner on second base. 

You know the rest, of course. Johnny Two-Game Beazley 
pushed Priddy away from the plate with an inside pitch. Catcher 
Walker Cooper rifled the ball to Shortstop Martin Marion at 
second base; and Gordon, though taking only a modest lead, was 
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picked off the bag. The Cardinals were out of the final jam of 
the World Series. 

To the stands, packed with 69,052 spectators, it was a great 
play by Walker Cooper and Martin Marion. To the men in the 
dugout the ball handling was purely incidental. Their admiration 
was for Doc. While Beazley was mopping up, they were mauling 
their trainer with affectionate glee and belly-laughing over how 
the double whammy had hypnotized Joe Gordon into taking his 
eye off the ball for one important fraction of a second. 

The question of the efficacy of a whammy, even a double 
whammy, is, of course, debatable, but Doctor Weaver has a dis- 
tinction that is tangible, uncontrovertible. He is the only trainer 
in history who nursed, rubbed and vitamined a ball club into a 
pennant and world championship so efficiently that the rival 
trainer in the enemy's camp was fired. Shortly after the Cards 
took the Yanks in the 1942 World Series, Manager Joe McCarthy 
fired Trainer Erie V. Doc Painter. 

Yes, Harrison J. Weaver, as you're going to find out, is an 
unusual person. Graduate in osteopathy, he also points a sharp 
movie camera, picks a snappy mandolin, navigates a yacht, in- 
vents a handy gadget now and then, and is known from the 
broad-A bleachers of Boston to the sun-smacked side lines of 
Florida diamonds as the most versatile trainer that ever mothered 
and massaged a major-league ball club. 

When Doctor Weaver joined the Cardinals back in 1927, 
just after their first pennant, he thought he was going on a lark 
for two or three weeks. Branch Rickey had called by telephone 
to say that the oft-discussed opportunity had come to satisfy an 
old ambition to make just one trip around the circuit with a 
major league ball club. The regular trainer was incapacitated 
and would Bucko, as Rickey called him, like to bring along his 
diathermy machine and look after Cardinal aches and pains until 
a trainer could be found? ' 

Bucko made that trip, and he's been chief morale officer, 
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nurse, muscle and entertainment monitor on every trip the Red- 
birds have made since then. He has entertained them in club- 
house and hotel lobby with music and movies. He has invented 
a gadget to ease their breathing in hay-fever time. He has devised 
and put in their shoes air-foam insoles that make the sun-baked 
diamond of St. Louis in July as soft to their feet as the lush 
meadows of spring to the hoofs of a heifer. He has anointed their 
eager or weary muscles with soothing lotions, patted their brows 
and scented their hair with sweet-smelling oils. It's no wonder 
that on Mother's Day the Cardinal players sent him a telegram, 
pointing out that a message of affection to .him was appropriate- 
he certainly had been a mother to them all. 

The Cardinals would be without Ma Weaver and struggling 
along with a common or garden trainer today if the pattern of 
his life hadn't included a football-field brush with Branch Rickey. 
Back in 1906, at Ohio Wesleyan University, Bucko was the zoo- 
pound varsity fullback. Rickey, graduated in 1904, had returned 
to coach the football team. On the small squad was a lineman 
named Tex Knauer, a tremendous fellow who, because he ap- 
peared badly out of condition, was playing with the scrubs. 

Coach Rickey didn't like the way the practice was going. 
Every time Bucko, the varsity fullback, tried to go through 
Knauer's side of the line, he would hit Knauer. Tex would flex 
the embonpoint muscles, do a quick exhale, and Bucko would 
bounce back, usually beyond the line of scrimmage. When the 
1 65-pound Rickey was thoroughly beside himself, Weaver de- 
cided it was time to do something. Placing the football in the 
palm of his right hand, he extended it with politeness to Coach 
Rickey and, with the proper degree of depreciation, said, "Mr. 
Rickey, it would please me no end, in this moment of my great 
frustration, if you, in your superior wisdom, would demonstrate 
for me the proper way of taking this so-and-so ball through that 
so-and-so line." 

Coach Rickey thereupon made one of his few mistakes, Tak- 
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ing what corresponded then to the tailback position, Branch 
called a signal, clutched the ball to his bosom, and took off for 
that part of the line where big Knauer loomed. At the impact, 
Tex put all his umph into his abdominal-exhale movement. Coach 
Rickey bounced back just as Weaver had been bouncing, only 
more so. Of course, everybody laughed and Coach Rickey told 
Bucko to turn in his uniform; he was off the squad. 

That same evening, perhaps because Rickey was innately a 
man of profound fairness, the coach called on Weaver at the 
fraternity house and told him he was back on the squad. Thus a 
beautiful friendship was born to bloom on that June night in 
1927 and give the Cardinals a temporary trainer all the boys pray 
will be a permanent one. 

Weaver's actual training of the ball club can be dismissed 
quickly becauseexcept for the extra hours he puts into the job- 
other trainers might say they do the same things. He massages 
arms, loosens and stretches muscles of the pitcher before a game, 
clamps diathermy terminals on aching spots, gives first aid in 
case of injury. When he broke in he would be up with his 
diathermy and a few patients while Aurora was still tiptoe on 
the misty mountain top. And he'd be spinning yarns and dishing 
out electro-therapy far into most of the nights. Today, he has 
shortened his hours. He seldom devotes more than eighteen out 
of twenty-four to the ball club. 

It is in the extracurricular field, though, that Doctor Weaver 
stands out above all other trainers. If you walk into the bedlam 
of his treatment room before a game, the radio will be blasting 
in one corner and in another a phonograph will be giving out 
"Baby, What Else Can I Do?" 

"That's for Frank Crespi," Doc will explain. "It's his three- 
for-four record. Funny thing about tastes. Martin Marion likes 
Moon of Manakoora. That's midnight music, not a victory 
theme. Who the devil's going to step high to that stuff? Now, 
give me the Notre Dame Victory or National Emblem march. 
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There's stuff to make your muscles want to do things. But Marty's 
hitting with Manakoora, so who am I to complain?" 

On the wall you'll see the standing of the clubs in the 
National League and pertinent slogans. GET THOSE BUCKER- 
INOES, or ONE WON EARLY DOESN'T HAVE TO BE WON LATER, 
or ONE HOUR BEFORE MIDNIGHT is WORTH Two AFTER. Above 
the standing is a photograph of a world series check. Doc has 
photographed them all, and on occasion will paper the bulletin 
board with them as reminders. He has discovered that ball players 
are not allergic to buckerinoes. 

In the old days of the Gashouse Gang, the Weaver Infirmary 
would have included a Pepper Martin, adding to the din with a 
rehearsal of his Mudcat Band. Yes, Doc was responsible for that, 
too. It was he who picked a mandolin softly in a Pullman car 
and awakened the Wild Horse of the Osage to a realization of 
his love for music. 

"I fear that was one of my great mistakes," Weaver once 
confided, as Pepper manhandled "Willie, My Toes are Cold" 
and then "Birmingham Gaol," with other members of the Mar- 
velous Missouri Mudcats racing to a finish all gave the last bang 
to their instruments at almost, but never exactly the same, time. 

It was in the eternal din of that clubhouse that Doctor Weaver 
did his preliminary work on his nasal filter, or schnozzle plug, 
as the players dub it. Bucko and several members of his squad, 
notably Paul Derringer, were suffering from hay fever. It was a 
year of heavy pollen. Weaver, brooding in his bandanna, de- 
cided to do something about it. It took a long time, but within 
five years more than 400 persons players, friends and friends 
of friends were wearing the Cardinal trainer's gadget. 

Those early ones made you look as though you had a ring 
in your nose, which wasn't exactly bully. But the patient Weaver 
persisted until he had minimized objectionable features. Because 
players wanted to see themselves in moving pictures, when they 
were hitting well and when they were in slumps, Weaver spent 
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$1,150 on movie-camera equipment. Then the boys fidgeted 
while Bucko was reloading his projector, so he stored that one 
and bought two new ones. There was a diathermy machine that 
Bucko thought would help the Redbird muscles. He spoke to 
Rickey about it, explaining the new, surging, galvanic flow. How- 
ever, when Rickey, a few days later, asked the doctor about "that 
galvanized-current thing," Bucko realized that a man of the 
greatest erudition might still be in a maze in another man's corn- 
field. So he bought the machine and paid for it himself. In the 
same way he purchases hair tonic, shaving cream, radios, phono- 
graphs and records without recourse to expense account. He 
plays a game with the hair tonic. In the second division the boys 
get only olive oil. First division and they find the sweet-smelling 
stuff on display. 

The latest love of Doctor Weaver's life is his air-foam insole 
and please don't call it rubber. "Rubber has a bad connotation," 
the doctor will tell you academically, poking a rib to emphasize 
each point. "Rubber brings to mind moisture, perspiration, odor. 
Air foam is none of that. It is resistant to bacteria and moisture. 
Air foam is beaten latex. The pores run right through it. Look, 
I take smoke from a cigarette and blow it into a piece of air 
foam. See, it goes right on through. Air foam ventilates the foot. 
Please don't say I'm working on a rubber insole." 

Doc sits up half the night, cutting sizes out of blocks of air 
foam. And if this sounds like an advertisement, dismiss the 
thought. Perhaps someday there'll be a pot of gold at the end 
of the latex rainbow, but right now all Doc needs is steel for 
the dies, aluminum for molds, nylon for covers, and air foam 
and you must have heard about priorities. 

Material for his experiments had to be obtained from a rubber 
company's junk pile, but he found enough there to equip his 
Cardinal ball club with insoles and to take care of scores of 
footsore wayfarers. 

Weaver can't even suspect a man is suffering from barking 
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dogs without trying to do something about it. One evening we 
were walking with Doc, returning from Shibe Park in Philadel- 
phia, when he spotted the traffic cop on duty at Broad and 
Walnut. "Look at that poor fellow on that hot hard pavement," 
Doc lamented. In a moment he and the policeman were wrapped 
in a conversation about cobblestones and their relation to meta- 
tarsal and medial longitudinal arches. 

"His name's Bill Miller," Doc said happily after rejoining 
me, "and he thinks I have something. He's going to let me try 
my gadget on his dogs." 

That night Bucko stayed up till he had finished Bill's insoles. 
Similarly, Doc has made insoles, gratis, for barbers, umpires, 
Pullman porters, shipyard welders and scrub women, and has 
corresponded with interested paratroop officers. 

One balmy fall day in 1935, Doctor Weaver and Frankie 
Frisch, another old salt, saw a boat they wanted in a shimmering 
yacht basin in New York City. Salt water was calling; they 
bought the yacht and decided to make a trip to Florida. It would 
be a delightful cruise, via inland waterways, to Daytona Beach, 
where the Cardinals were to train the next spring. 

Everything was dandy, too, except that the inland waterway 
included entirely too much water that wasn't inland. One after- 
noon in a stiff breeze in Chesapeake Bay, opposite Wolf-trap 
Lighthouse, the boat engine overheated and stopped. Before 
Frisch could say "Gee, Doc, we should have taken a train," the 
Good Ship Cardinal had drifted from the ship lane. Flags were 
inverted and Bucko took a red tablecloth out from under Frisch's 
cold cuts and waved it. 

When Frankie thought surely they were on their unwilling 
way to Europe, an old tug, towing three scows, finally sighted 
them. Unfortunately, the salesman at that shimmering yacht basin 
in New York City hadn't told them what to do with a rope 
tossed to them, and they took a lot of cursing, impressive even 
to Frisch quiet, Magerkurth f rom the man on the tug. 
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Weaver finally fastened the rope to a handsome capstan, but 
the thing was purely ornamental. When it was snapped off, to 
a fresh obbligato of salty profanity, Weaver had to become a 
human capstan, while the tug towed the forty-six-foot, seven- 
and-a-half -ton yacht. The man on the tug finally took pity on 
the landlubbers and rigged up a better arrangement. But when 
Weaver and Frisch reached Norfolk, thirteen hours later, Frisch 
would have sold the yacht for two bits, all credit. And as soon 
as he became sufficiently articulate, he did sell his half of the 
craft to Weaver. Bucko, made of sterner stuff, had a real capstan 
installed, put in a new engine, and the Good Ship Cardinal waits 
in Florida for the happier days Doc knows must be ahead. 

Doctor Weaver, who was christened Harrison J. in Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, has decided, after nearly 20 years of observation with 
the Cardinals, that ball players would last longer and be healthier 
if they took more intelligent care of their athletic assets. He 
shakes his head when he inspects the baseball-field footwear of 
the players. 

"No wonder their feet break down," he deplores. "Those 
feather-light shoes afford inadequate protection for the delicate 
mechanism of the foot. But they'll trade a couple of years of 
diamond activity for a shoe lighter by a couple of ounces. It's 
no wonder there are so many sprained ankles and small-bone foot 
injuries. And their sleeping habits! Why, they'll have me rub 
and stretch their muscles for hours at a time and then they'll 
leave a sweaty clubhouse, go to a train and sleep in the raw in 
a draf ty berth. And wonder the next day why their muscles are 
full of knots." 

As you may have gathered, there is in the make-up of Doctor 
Weaver a bit -of the beloved screwball, which makes him the 
delight of die fun-loving ball players. Serious-minded most of 
the time, he will play with them, too. 

One day in the dugout, when the club was going badly, 
Coach Buzzy Wares reached for an imaginary switch and said, 
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"Turn on the green light, Doc; we gotta go from here." Bucko 
joined in the pantomime, and base hits soon were spraying the 
fences. When the enemy went to bat, Buzzy and Doc turned off 
the green and flashed the red. The enemy became helpless. 

Early the next morning Doctor Weaver was in a hardware 
store, looking for a red-and-green-light contraption, complete 
with switches. "You know, the kind they have on toy trains," 
Bucko explained. 

Whereupon the clerk looked around for a man in a white 
coat as he cracked that July was a strange time for a big sedate 
boy like the doctor to be looking for Christmas playroom ac- 
cessories. But Bucko was adamant. The clerk sent him to the ware- 
house. Bucko got his contraption, equipped it with a battery, 
and that night, during a floodlight game with the Cubs, Manager 
Jimmie Wilson, of Chicago, stopped play and appealed to the 
umpires. 

"Something screwy's going on in there in the Cardinal 
bench," Jimmie insisted. When the umpires investigated and 
found Doctor Weaver with his converted Christmas toy, he 
challenged them to do anything about it. 

"These are our signals, and there's nothing in the rules 
against signals, manual, radio or electric," Bucko declaimed 
triumphantly. 

"I guess you're right," Beans Reardon admitted in his bour- 
bon tenor. "But listen, Doc, I knew this was going to happen to 
you. I told you to keep away from Frank Frisch." 

No, Doctor Weaver didn't go to Brooklyn with Branch 
Rickey. He'd go over big in Flatbush, but he couldn't think of 
parting with the Cardinals. He'll stay with them until he can 
put on his cute little skipper's cap and find his favorite air-form 
cushion in his favorite deck chair on the Good Ship Cardinal. 

Postscript, 
Just to Keep the Record Straight. 
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When the same Cardinals met the same Yankees in the 1943 
world series and the Yankees turned the tables and defeated the 
Redbirds, a rude baseball fan from Pond, Missouri, wrote a 
sarcastic letter inquiring what had happened to Dr. Weaver's 
Double Whammy? He asked, rudely, if it had backfired. 

In the interest of keeping the record straight, Dr. Weaver's 
answer is presented herewith: 

"I feel the urge to answer the question raised by that fan in 
Pond, Mo., who asked: 'Did Doc Weaver use his Whammy in 
the 1943 world series and if so, did it backfire?' 

"The answer is NO! The Whammy in single, double or 
triple form was not used in the 1943 series sad but true. It 
should be obvious, even to the uninitiated, that the Whammy, 
in any form, must be seen to be effective. 

"Unlike prayer, which is a subjective thing, the Whammy 
is an objective device. Prayer can be effective in the close con-, 
fines of a dark closet, or down in the hold of a boat. But the 
Whammy, to be effective, must be out in the open and must be 
seen by the contemplated victim. 

"The series of 1943 was the only one in the past seventeen 
years in which I have been deprived of a seat on the bench. 
I did not even see the series games in St. Louis, but listened over 
our clubhouse radio. The bench provided for the playing per- 
sonnellocated between the field boxes and in front of the dug- 
outaccommodated only thirteen players, the manager, two 
coaches and the alternate umpire. The dugout where we sat 
through our successful season was occupied by twenty-six police- 
men, nine civilians, two children, four concession men, two 
ushers, two Army M.P.'s, two Navy S.P.'s and one Negro. 

"Ken O'Dea, a few other players and I tried to see the games 
by peering between the ankles of this mob, using the worm's-eye- 
view method. This proved to be a failure and again the Whammy 
was stymied. 

"We, the Overflow, migrated to the Yankee dugout to ob- 
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serve conditions there, knowing we could not remain there, of 
course. It seems that a man named McCarthy was on the job 
there. All of this was reported to Billy Southworth and he said, 
'It will be different today.' It was different. The twenty-six 
policemen were absent, but their places were taken by twenty- 
six city firemen. It should be obvious from what I have told you 
that the Whammy, single, double or triple, was not used. 

"So you tell the fan from Pond, Mo., not to give up on the 
Whammy. It is a lot of fun and can do no harm. But it must 
be seen to be effective and it just positively will not work in 
conjunction with the worm's eye view. 

"Doc Weaver." 

So there you are. And now you know. If you don't want 
Doc's Whammy to get you, just don't look at it. 



xvin 

The Browns Secret Weapon 



When the St. Louis Browns started the 1944 season 
with nine straight victories, even their best friends 
laughed. People are like that. These well-wishers only 
knew that the Browns never had won a pennant in the long life 
of the American League. They figured that the inevitable descent 
of the Browns, a time-honored feature of the league season, 
would be farther and harder than usual. But after all, it was fun 
while it lasted, so they laughed. 

Had they known, though, that the Browns had a secret 
weapon, they would have laughed without any behind thoughts, 
as the French say. They would have looked forward confidently 
to a season of satisfying accomplishment. 

Even Jimmy Conzelman's closest friends didn't realize at first 
what was happening. They had forgotten about one string 
James-of -all-games has to his many-stringed bow. They knew 
aU about Conzelman, the author, after-dinner speaker, commence- 
ment orator, actor, sculptor, band leader, song writer, piano 
player, boxer, radio commentator, football player and coach. 
But they failed to recall him as a baseball man of^experience, 
although he was one. 

It was professional experience, too, for in 192 2" Jimmy was 
manager, catcher, first baseman and sometimes outfielder f or jhe 
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Rock Island club of the Mississippi Valley League. It is beside 
the point that the club finished third in both halves of the split 
season and that Jim's batting average was only .244. Look up 
the averages and you'll find Connie Mack couldn't hit, either. 

Though Jim is a baseball man, his machinations as a secret 
weapon were pretty well smoke-screened by the club itself. Don 
Barnes, president of the Browns, was a party to the smoke screen, 
too. When, in June, 1943, he announced that Conzelinan would 
join the Browns and the American Investment Company as 
assistant to the president Barnes the baseball angle was soft- 
pedaled. It was taken for granted that Jim would spend most of 
his time as Barnes' traveling companion, spreading goodwill in 
the loan business and making people consider the paying of the 
highest possible interest rates one of the great joys, benefits and 
privileges of human existence. 

How were we all to know that Jim would cast his magic spell 
here and there, and the Browns suddenly would have the out- 
standing infield in the American League? How were we to know 
that Sigmund Jakucki, an itinerant right-hander, would develop, 
under die Conzelman remote-control spell, into a winning pitcher 
in the clutch? Or that a freshman named Al Zarilla, who had 
batted a feeble .200 in the Texas League, would go as wild as 
a Brahma steer with a baseball bat at important times for the 
Browns? 

Of course, we who had seen Conzelman perform miracles at 
Washington University, St. Louis, and with the Chicago Car- 
dinals, of the professional football league, should have suspected. 
When Jim took over the coaching job at Washington, football 
there was at a low ebb. The story of how Jim bought candy bars 
for the players, let them fly kites the days before games, and gave 
appropriate prizes is now familiar. From a squad that had 
shuddered at the idea of a game with the South Broadway 
Merchants 5 Underprivileged Boys dub, the Washington Uni- 
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versity Bears developed into three-time winners in the Missouri 
Valley Conference. 

Even at Washington, observers marveled at what Jim did, 
as Gale Bullman, then one of the assistant coaches, often has 
testified. One of the favorite Conzelman stories is woven around 
the loyal Bullman. At a luncheon gathering one noon of old 
grads who had been classmates of Jim's, many friendly harpoons 
were thrown at Conzelman about the old days. Witty contem- 
poraries tied up Jim's undergraduate escapades and total disregard 
for Phi Beta Kappa and "E" in deportment with the para- 
doxical fact that he now was engaged in the business of building 
character. 

The loyal Bullman was indignant. When it was his turn to 
say a few words, he bore down heavily on how Jim was making 
good with the football team, how the squad was 100 per cent 
for Jimmy. He wound up with a rhetorical question: Who the 
who, anyhow, could say that in order to build character, a man 
had to have any himself? 

" With the Chicago Cardinals, Jim's accomplishments were a 
bit spottier, but he did coach a team without a passer to a sur- 
prising actual victory over the Bears and one near victory. For 
the Cardinals, a near victory over the Bears is always a terrific 
upset. 

Security being what it is as regards secret weapons in war- 
time, we may never know exactly what Conzelman did with" 
or to the 1944 Browns. But it just can't be that he had nothing 
to do with Mark Christman's sudden arrival as an important 
major league third baseman. It surely is not merely coincidental 
that lackadaisical players of other years suddenly leaped from the 
bench as though they'd been given a double hot foot, dug in at 
the plate with a strange new vigor, and lashed out at enemies 
with new-found fury. To those who recalled what had hap- 
pened at Washington IL and in Chicago, the whole performance 
bore the distinctive Conzelman imprint. 
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Jim modestly disclaims all credit for the team's accomplish- 
ments. But Jim's friends, who know the man's capacity for laugh- 
ing off his serious achievements, are not fooled. 

Until he put the Browns in first place in the American League, 
the proudest pinnacle in the achievement-studded life of the 
amazing Conzelman probably was the commencement address 
he made at the University of Dayton in 1942. Titled The Young 
Man's Mental and Physical Approach to War, the speech twice 
printed in the Congressional Record has been estimated to have 
been reprinted more than 5,000,000 times where people actually 
will see it in newspapers, pamphlets and soldiers' and sailors' 
publications. It has been used as required reading in several uni- 
cersities. Recently the address has been used as one of ten illus- 
trative speeches in a book, Speak Well and Win. (It is under- 
stood that Adolf Hitler is mad as hell that he didn't have it in 
time for his Mein Kampf.) For the speech, Conzelman was given 
an honorary degree of master of science in physical education at 
the University of Dayton in 1943. 

But what made Jim so happy was that the speech proved 
beyond doubt that he had made the grade in a field that had 
terrified him when he entered it. That was when he took the 
coaching job at Washington University. He was startled to dis- 
cover that one of his duties would be to speak to high-school 
students, alumni groups, civic clubs and university gatherings, 
complete with faculty members. 

Jim was miserable as he looked into blank, yawning faces. 
He knew that he was boring his listeners. So he went to work 
on public speaking. He analyzed what he liked or disliked about 
this or that speech or speaker. But quickly he mastered the tech- 
nique, picking up a few old stories, gathering and polishing and 
making up new ones. 

One of his early side-splitters was about the two drunks who 
were on their way home from a hotly contested football game 
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when they passed a butcher shop. Chalked on the window was 
the information: "Hamburger 22, Braunschweiger 20." 

"Lookie, pal," the one drunk said to the other, "that was a 
close game, too." 

Conzelman blushes now when he thinks of that story and its 
companion pieces of his early days as an orator. For now he is 
one of the best after-dinner speakers in the country. He can 
match quips with Bob Hope, Pat O'Brien, Jimmy Walker or 
Branch Rickey and make them like it. At a Downtown Quarter- 
backs' Club luncheon at Chicago, Jim preceded Pat O'Brien in 
the speaking program. When Jim finished and O'Brien took the 
floor, Pat said, "Speaking after Conzelman is like following Gone 
With the Wind with a magic lantern." 

Conzelman has done so many things in his life, and done them 
well, that many persons probably don't know how good he is 
in his favorite lifework or what that work really is, if he has 
one. Toots Shor, for instance, the big New York restaurant man, 
probably thinks of Paderewski second, when he thinks of Con- 
zelman. When Jimmy got through entertaining Toots and a few 
cronies one night and far into the next morning with his Bis- 
cuit Song and other piano numbers, Toots hurried downtown 
and bought a piano, so he'd have it handy the next time Conzel- 
man dropped into the restaurant. Toots considered Conzelman's 
piano playing so remarkable that he called Mark Hellinger long 
distance to Hollywood and had Jim play about $300 worth. 
This must have been a great treat for Hellinger, on account of 
there being virtually nobody in Hollywood who can play a 
piano. 

One of Conzelman's best speaking assets is a sense of humor, 
which invites his audience to laugh at him as well as with him. 
He enjoys telling how, in 1925, he bought the Detroit pro- 
fessional league franchise for fifty dollars from the league and 
operated the first pro football team in Detroit. He had a good 
team with a poor box office, and ultimately had to surrender the 
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club back to the league. Later, Fred Mandell bought that same 
franchise for a reported $225,000. 

"Which gives you/' Jim reflects, "a rough idea of the way I 
conduct my personal affairs." 

Another of his favorites is about his approach to the com- 
mencement address at Dayton. During his college days he was too 
busy with piano, ukulele and things, to get around to picking 
up any degrees. As the time for his appearance at Dayton drew 
near, he wondered how he should dress for the honorable occa- 
sion. He wrote to Dayton officials, inquiring. They replied that 
about half the speakers wore cap and gown over business suits 
and if Jimmy chose cap and gown, would he please tell them 
just how many degrees he had, so they could supply exactly the 
right regalia? 

"And so I hastily informed them," Jim cracks, "that, come 
to think of it, it might turn out to be a very warm day, so I 
would prefer just a plain business suit." 

Like many men of unusual talents, Conzelman dislikes the 
vexatious details connected with the mechanics of living, and 
frequently neglects them. This tendency is father to our favorite 
thumbnail sketch of the amazing Jimmy a thumbnail to end all 
thumbnails. It was the evening of a St. Louis Gridiron Dinner. 
Jim was going to be one of the main actors in fact, he was the 
hit of the evening. Well, there he was, all dressed up, about to 
leave his home. He looked at the mirror with ungrudging ad- 
miration. "Some stuff," he soliloquized. "Not bad, not bad, 
James," he admitted as he surveyed top hat, gleaming white tie, 
spotless full dress. "I knew you'd make good. James, my boy, 
you look like many millions of dollars." 

Then, reaching into pocket for white gloves, needed to com- 
plete the gorgeous ensemble, Jim pulled out a piece of paper. 
It was a notice that if he didn't pay the bill by the tenth of the 
month, they'd hurry the hell out to his house and turn off the 
water. 
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There are men of substance scattered over the country in 
various important walks of life who will not be surprised to know 
that Conzelman was the Browns' secret weapon. They well know 
his penchant for handling the most irksome problems. On one 
of his trips East, Jimmy detoured to Scranton, Pennsylvania, to 
speak to some internal-revenue collectors though you'd think 
they would all be too busy collecting from us to be collecting 
themselves. Returning to New York after tossing off a kidding 
speech to those men whom the average mortal holds in such high, 
hat-in-hand esteem, Conzelman had an hour or so between trains 
before departing for St. Louis. So quite naturally he decided he 
ought to drop in at Toots Shor's. There was a question as to 
whether there'd be time for Jim to enjoy a meal and things, so 
United States Collector of Internal Revenue Joseph Nunan, if 
you please, became Conzelman's redcap. 

Mr. Nunan see how easy it is to be polite to men who might 
help us with our income-tax returns picked up Jim's luggage 
at the Grand Central Station, cabbed it over to the Pennsylvania, 
and waited there at the train gate. All this, just so Conzelman 
could eat, drink and be merry with Toots, right down to the 
last possible minute and calorie. It's small wonder that shortstops 
play a little better infield, outfielders hit a few extra home runs 
and pitchers put an extra wrinkle on their No. 2 for a man who 
can make a Commissioner of Internal Revenue carry his dirty 
shirts around for him. 

We personally have seen Conzelman at work in several virgin 
fields and can understand why the Browns were a pushover for 
him. He has that necessary trait, a willingness to work at some- 
thing he wants to master. He was a green pea as a writer when we 
teamed with him on a sports radio show for an automobile manu- 
facturer in whose lap Jim found himself sitting at the moment. 
He'd go to his typewriter four or five hours before it was time 
to go on the air, and he'd struggle and struggle with his script. 
We'd each write four or five pages. We helped him at first. 
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But in a month or less he was helping us, suggesting a brighter 
line here, a better gag there. In six months he was doing, in an 
hour, the job that had required four or five when he started. 

He wanted me to improve, too, loyal and helpful companion 
that he always was. He would chide me in a not-too-fatherly 
way about my pronunciation, although I thought that a bit fresh, 
coming from a man born south of Chouteau Avenue in St. Louis. 
But, he would tell me, there were three syllables in "different," 
and why did I keep on saying "differnt"? And "again" wasn't 
spelled or pronounced "agin," and please, would I accent the 
last, not the first syllable of "detail"? He was giving me the works 
that evening when the announcer put up a warning finger. We 
were on the air, the mike was hot. And smack dab in the first 
paragraph, as he discoursed in his newly erudite way on a news 
titbit of the evening, Jim ran into "Tucson, Arizona," and called 
it "Tuckson." 

That moment heightened Conzelman's realization of the im- 
portance of correct pronunciation. To this day, he'll stop a con- 
versationat embarrassing times, too to ask you to please clean 
up your speech, reminding that "plethora" positively does not 
rhyme with "begorrah." 

Conzelman's writing for publication had been confined largely 
to short pieces about football for daily papers until he was per- 
suaded to tackle an article for The Saturday Evening Post in 
1937. It was a struggle, but Jim plugged away at the job and 
turned out That's Football for You, one of the hit yarns of the 
decade. 

Jim was coaching at Washington University at the time, 
and in our capacity as football writer for the Post-Dispatch, we 
dropped in at his office each afternoon before practice. He was 
in a delightful dither of happiness the afternoon his Post piece 
hit the newsstands. At half -hour intervals, between rereadings of 
his masterpiece, he would send his secretary to the campus book 
store, to "Just see how the sale of the Post is going and, Miss 
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Dooflicket, you'd better bring me ten or fifteen more copies for 
myself. I didn't realize how good it really was/' 

Coaches at big-time colleges find it difficult to believe the 
story of what Conzelman had to do at Washington University. 
Usually, the coach has only to instruct his squad in football 
strategy, throwing in a little character building. Others are as- 
signed the task of seeing that the necessary finances are available. 
But at Washington virtually all responsibilities were on Jim's 
shoulders. He found jobs for his players and personally signed 
their notes, guaranteeing payment of tuition. He directed the 
sale of season tickets, too. One of his stunts was an annual pep 
meeting at the Racquet Club, an organization of men eminently 
in the money. Jim borrowed timely news films and rewrote sound 
effects, going all out for belly-laugh comedy. When he had his 
audience in die proper spirit or maybe spirits he'd hustle around 
with fountain pen and sell season tickets for many times their 
face value to finance the football season. 

Jim knew the personal problems of all his athletes. He looked 
after them as a hen would after her chicks. When Washington 
University got around to its inevitable change of coaches, the 
news that Conzelman had been fired caused a campus, and almost 
a city-wide, revolution. But Jim had sold himself so well in the 
community that before a week of libatious mourning had ended, 
he had the pick of a dozen jobs and found it difficult to decide* 
"among writing, radio, motor transport, department-store per- 
sonnel and the coaching field. 

Excitement over Jim's departure from Washington was still 
keeping all the Monday-morning quarterbacks in St. Louis awake 
when Paul Beisman, manager of the Municipal Opera, remarked 
that he was going to present Good News, a college musical, on 
the Forest Park stage. Beisman said that if Jimmy were at liberty, 
he might be considered for a part as the coach. The idea caught 
on quickly. So Conzelman became an actor. He did a good job, 
too, and Beisman offered to cast him for other parts. But Jim 
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was satisfied to rest on his laurels, having proved that he could 
act and that he had good box-office appeal He sent his regrets, 
along with a photograph for the theater-office gallery, inscribed: 
"To Paul Beisman, who took a chance on a ham." 

The Browns* secret weapon was born in St. Louis on 
March 6, 1898, the only child of James Gleason Dunn and Mar- 
garet Ryan it's an all-Irish sparkle that's in him. When he was 
eleven months old his father died, and when he was four and 
a half, his mother married Dr. Oscar Conzelman. 

To avoid answering a lot of questions about a difference in 
surnames, James Gleason Dunn, Jr., became Jimmy Conzelman. 
The St. Louis Irish hate to lose anything to the St. Louis Dutch, 
so they never tire of explaining that James is really "one of ours." 

As a slender, wispy quarterback, James made football history 
at McKinley High School. "Swivel-hipped" is a sports writer's 
adjective coined for Jimmy. Those who saw him at his best say 
there never was an interscholastic football player of his ability. 
He could catch a punt and, without blocking, hula dance over a 
ten-yard area until he had all of the charging tacklers piled up 
like cordwood around him. Then he'd lope casually to a touch- 
down. One season he scored twenty-six touchdowns for the 
highest-scoring eleven the St. Louis high school league ever has 
produced. 

World War I had arrived, and shortly after becoming a fresh- 
man at Washington University, Jimmy enlisted in the Navy. He 
was sent to Great Lakes Naval Training Station. An unknown 
fresh out of high school, he took half of the great All-America 
Quarterback Paddy Driscoll's job away from him. For Great 
Lakes, the Northwestern All- American played quarterback one 
half and Conzelman the other, usually. Along with George Halas, 
Charley Bachman and Harry Eielson, they took die team to the 
Rose Bowl. 

In the tent next to Conzelman's at Great Lakes was one 
Tommy Brady, 1 1 8-pound former boxer from Kewanee, Illinois, 
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who doubled in leather and catgut as an influence on the athletic 
and social side of the Conzelman life. Jim put on the boxing 
gloves with Tommy one day and, amazed when the lighter man 
cuffed him around with ease, decided he'd have to learn about 
boxing. Tommy gave him a few lessons. Richie Mitchell and Pal 
Moore carried on the instruction. Before Jim hung up the gloves, 
he had won the middleweight championship in competition with 
some professionals at the station. He served at the station, too, 
as a one-man antiheckling campaign. Whenever a critical gob 
too loudly disapproved of a bout, the heckler would be escorted 
to the ring and be forced to show how good a job he could do 
with the gloves, with Conzelman as his opponent. Taking on all 
comers at catch weights, Jim had become so deft with feint and 
pop that in no time at all strict decorum reigned at the boxing 
shows. 

It was at Great Lakes, and from Brady, too, that Jim first 
learned to make sweet music. Brady could make a ukulele sing. 
After a few boxing lessons, he and the admiring Conzelman were 
such fast friends that Tommy insisted on teaching Jim how to 
stroke the strings. Brady's groundwork was so convincing that 
Conzelman always has considered it a mistake that makers of 
musical instruments have departed from the four-string funda- 
mentals of the ukulele. Later, back once more in college, he had 
a band oif his own, but didn't think it appropriate for a big leader 
to be stroking anything as small as a uke, so he got a banjo, 
tuned it like a uke and went to tune town. He became curious 
about a piano, too, although all the strings in excess of four were 
a bit confusing' at first. But he found that by pecking here and 
there he still can't read a note he could assemble satisfactorily 
the same tones that constituted chords on the uke or banjo. It 
still amazes him, however, when jolly gatherings become bored 
at the playing of top-flight pianists and insist that he take over 
the keyboard for a little honky-tonk. 

"I don't know; it must be because I seem to be working 
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harder at it than do the good players," he suggests, "or perhaps 
it's because I get right down into the contrapuntal dirt with 
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After the Armistice, Jim returned to Washington University. 
A very pleasant life indeed stretched before him. He was on his 
way to a law degree, he was a campus celebrity as an athlete, 
and his band had caught on. The presence of Jimmy Conzelman's 
band at a fraternity dance gave the event a cachet nothing else 
could impart. 

Then, when he was barely twenty-one, his stepfather died. 
He found himself the head of a family his mother, his sister, 
Virginia, then in her teens; a brother, John, four, and another, 
Robert, two. They still lived in the same house, and Jim still 
drove to classes in an old Detroit electric the family owned. But 
all the family savings were going out, and nothing was coming in. 

Conzelman is something more than a funny man, and now 
he proved it. He was openhanded in paying the members of his 
band, and what was left gave him no more than spending money. 
He had to market some other talent. The only immediately 
negotiable asset he had was the fact that he could make with a 
football to perfection. 

George Halas, frequently described by Conzelman as "the 
nicest rich man I know," was pioneering the pro football field 
with the Staleys, of Decatur, Illinois. He offered Jim a job. There- 
after, for almost ten years, Conzelman helped support his mother, 
sister and brothers by taking his lumps on the gridiron. That was 
the Jim Thorpe era of pro football, a very rugged era indeed. 
It wasn't nice work, but it was what he could get, and he stuck 
to it. 

Even in those days, the Staleys under Halas featured the 
T formation. The Staleys 5 chief rivals were the Independents, of 
Rock Island, Illinois. In a game between the two teams, the wing- 
footed Conzelman got away on a quick-breaking play and ran 
fifty yards for the touchdown that won, 7-0. 
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The Rock Islanders were so enthralled by the performance 
that they wooed Jim away from Decatur. After two tough years 
as a player, he took charge of the Independents as coach. He so 
charmed the natives of Rock Island that when they obtained 
a franchise in the Mississippi Valley Baseball League, they in- 
sisted that he become their manager. Meanwhile, after the foot- 
ball season, he continued to make money with his popular band 
in St. Louis. 

There was an interval then in New York's Greenwich Vil- 
lage, where, if they remember Conzelrnan down in MacDougal 
Alley at all, they recall him as an exhibitor of sculpture or as 
MacMonnies' model for the fallen French soldier in his great 
Marne Monument. 

Meantime the Milwaukee Badgers bought his pro-football 
contract and he played there in 1923 and 1924. He was at Detroit 
in 1925 and 1926 as coach and temporary owner of the Lions. 
Then he moved to Providence, Rhode Island. Coaching and play- 
ing with the Steamrollers for four years, Jim reached his pro 
peak. He steered the team to the championship, and in 1928 was 
named the most valuable player in the league. 

Jim was doing fairly well financially, but was looking around 
"for something with a better future." He left Providence and 
pro football to become publisher of the Maplewood Press, a 
neighborhood newspaper in the St. Louis suburban district. Jim 
was influenced, too, by a desire to get back home, to settle down 
in one place long enough for brothers Jack and Robert to com- 
plete their educations. He was soliciting ads, writing editorials, 
news, society, sports and what not when his Alma Mater, Wash- 
ington U., tapped him for football coach. Brothers Jack and 
Robert, sent through school and college by Head of the Family 
Conzelman, both were graduated from Washington. Both became 
service men; Jack as a lieutenant in the Navy, and Robert as a 
radioman with the Army Air Forces. 

Salesmanship probably is Conzelman's forte, and the thing 
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he sells best is Conzelman. After his first talk at the Touchdown 
Club dinner in Washington, Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas invited Jim to his chambers. They became fast friends. 
Governor Bricker, of Ohio, made the commencement address 
at Dayton when Jim received his honorary degree there, and 
they became chummy. Bob Hannegan, of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, is a close friend of Jim's. Back in 1925, after 
Bob had left St. Louis University, Jim offered him a contract 
with the Detroit pro-football club. 

Conzelman is puzzled personally when he considers academi- 
cally the way he has with people. We asked him one day how 
he accounted for his ability to climb right into the heart and the 
lap of the big shot or the commoner. 

"It must be the ease with which I am influenced," he snapped 
back. "People don't like people who influence them; they like 
to do the influencing. Anybody can influence me. Take the case 
of my son. When he was a toddler, he formed the habit of suck- 
ing his thumb, and Mrs. Conzelman thought that as alleged head 
of the household I should do something about the thumb-sucking. 
I tried; but do you know that after I talked to my son a few 
evenings about it, he sold me on the idea, and there we were, 
both sucking our thumbs. And Mrs. Conzelman then had the 
two of us to break of the silly, but I must say, enjoyable habit." 

One of the other times when Jim failed to sell a big idea 
was while with die Chicago Cardinals. Charley Bidwill was a 
Chicago Bear fan long before he became owner of the Cardinals, 
and Jim never was able to change that. A few seasons ago, the 
Cardinals did so well against the Bears that they actually had a 
24-to-2i lead, with only three minutes to play. Then George 
McAfee and the other Great Bears went to work and won the 
game handily, after all. 

Jim, thinking he had done a fine job in almost beating the 
monsters, was certain that Bidwill would be happy, perhaps com- 
pliment him. Not so. When the Cardinals' owner appeared, he 
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was pale and jittery. "That one was entirely too close for com- 
fort," Bidwill gaspingly protested. The near defeat of "his" team 
was too much for him. 

It was easier, of course, with the St. Louis American League 
ball club, for everybody wanted the Browns to win. That is, 
everybody except the seven other clubs in the league. And what 
are y-to-i odds against a secret weapon like Conzelman? 

Nothing, except possibly that the bookmakers know best in 
advance of a world series. 



XIX 



Baseball s Famous Tightwads 



Einstein or Keynes, or maybe it was Karl or Harpo Marx, 
said that only ten persons in history have really under- 
stood money. Fll lay you odds that all ten of them were 
ball players. And if Shakespeare or Benchley, or whoever it was 
that said, "Easy come, easy go," had been writing about some of 
the heroes of our national game, it would have read, "Easy come, 
never let go." 

I don't mean that thirty years of writing baseball have soured 
me on the men who strive and sweat out there on the diamond. 
No, I still can see drama in a flashing curve that is hooked over 
the outside corner with a count of three and two. It takes courage 
and skill to do that in a clutch. An incurable press-coop Ziegf eld, 
I still can glorify a fellow who would be siding Old Bess down 
the corn row if k weren't for his peculiar ability to hit baseballs 
against faraway fences. My spine still tingles when a man ner- 
vously digs his spikes into third base, prepared to dash for home 
as soon as the outfielder catches that line drive. 

But what I'm telling you about now is the side of some ball 
players you probably never have seen or will see. Fm telling you 
about the tightwads of baseball down through the years. 

Of course, they aren't all that way. Plenty of third-string 
catchers have supported aging aunts. The game has had its wild 
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spenders from Rube Waddell to George Herman Ruth* There 
never was a better turn-around spender than the Bambino. Ruth 
had a hearty contempt for money. He burned it as fast as he 
made it, until a newspaper associate forced him into saving so 
well for a rainy day that now it could pour cats and doggies, 
and the Babe would go through life as dry as a well-biddied chick. 

But the tightwads those boys who haven't bought anything 
except wholesale since they broke into the Appalachian League- 
shudder and turn pale when you tell them the story of Babe 
and his big movie check. You see, while the Babe was down in 
Havana on pleasure bent, a group of promoters conceived the 
idea of a moving picture with him as die hero. That suited the 
Babe fine. Financial arrangements were of secondary importance, 
but Ruth was not too poorly advised; and when the scenes had 
been shot, the producers slipped George Herman a check for 
$25,000. 

Ruth was proud of that check. After a round of golf he'd 
dry most of the Tom Collins moisture from his fingers and pull 
it out with swelling chest. Many's the admiring inspection of that 
slip of paper over the mahogany at Sloppy Joe's, and the Babe 
got a big kick out of every ejaculated "Criminy, twente-e-e-five 
grand!" 

Babe had so much fun with that check that he kept packing 
it around and displaying it until it was well' thumbed and bar 
stained with everything from beer to daiquiri and champagne. 
Finally, however, boredom set in and the Babe slipped it through 
the little grille to a cashier, but woe was the one-shot movie star. 
The picture had fliwered, the producers had gone broke, and 
the "criminy, twente-e-e-five grand" was gone with the flop. 

You also can get a pained grimace out of the buy-things- 
wholesale boys by telling them about Babe Herman, that catch- 
'em-on-the-conk outfielder who rose to great fame with the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Preparing his warbrobe trunk for spring train- 
ing one February, Herman pulled out one of the upper drawers, 
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which the thriftier players use for hotel soap and hotel towels 
and hotel stationery for winter service, and there in a corner 
was the September pay check of the previous year* In his reck- 
less Dodger disregard for the more abundant life, he had for- 
gotten the check completely. When his playmates heard about it, 
they seriously considered declaring him an amateur. 

The reason for the traditional thriftiness of ball players isn't 
to be found in the homilies Calvin Coolidge used to preach on 
the subject. The boys honor the presidency all right, but their 
reading is usually confined to the sports pages, which they scan 
anxiously each evening to make sure the official scorer hasn't 
gypped them out of a hit or charged them with a debatable error. 
It's just that any professional athlete with a grain of sense knows 
that his earning days on the field are strictly limited, and thus 
the temptation to pinch a penny is strong. Moreover, no job 
offers a better chance to get by without spending. On trips, the 
club's traveling secretary shepherds and rich-uncles the players, 
arranging for train and taxicab transportation and hotel accom- 
modations. Hotel meal checks are simply signed. On short trips 
even the laundry problem can be whipped with a little of the old 
Spartan spirit. Once, as we were boarding a train for a short trip, 
I noticed that our eminent first baseman wasn't carrying a bag, 
and asked him if he hadn't left it behind by mistake. "Didn't 
bring any," he explained blandly. "We're only going to be gone 
a week, you know." He didn't say so, but he didn't have a dime 
on his person, either. It is indeed wonderful. 

One of the most amazing things about baseball tightwads is 
the reluctance with which they buy newspapers, if at all. The 
worst case on record was that of an outfielder who spent most 
of ten years in the majors without ever buying a newspaper, 
even in a city where one could be had for two cents. This out- 
fielder, whom I will call Joe Doque, wasn't that way about other 
things. He'd shop around for theater tickets, true; but he'd finally 
buy them, if he couldn't scare up a couple of passes. He wore 
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good clothes. But he had two weaknesses. He wouldn't buy 
newspapers and he wouldn't buy a new sweat shirt. He wore one 
sweat shirt for ten years, verily until it would stand up of its own 
strength, despite a college background which must have included 
a smattering of hygienics. And he snatched newspapers. 

You can't snatch newspapers all your baseball life, as Joe did, 
without a few embarrassing moments, and Joe had his. I saw 
one of them. I was sitting in the lobby of the Sinton Hotel in 
Cincinnati when I noticed Doque, accompanied by his brand- 
new bride. There was a wide aisle from the Sinton door to the 
desk, and on either side were leather settees. 

On one of these sat an elderly gentleman, browsing through 
the sections of his Sunday newspaper, spread about him. 

Joe and his bride finished their business at the hotel desk and 
started down the aisle. Suddenly the paper snatcher's eyes lit up, 
as only a paper snatcher's can, as he saw that wealth of news- 
papers on the settee. There on top was the sports section with 
Joe's name in a headline, and close at hand, too, the comics, an- 
other favorite with the ball player. Joe's snatching hand he was 
a righthander, though he was a switch snatcher in a pinch went 
down, but the elderly gentleman had wide-field vision. He saw 
the outstretched hand and quick as a flash grabbed Joe by the 
wrist and shook the arm until fingers dropped the treasure trove. 

Joe saw that he was licked and withdrew, with a forced smile. 
That afternoon, when Joe arrived at the ball park, he found 
his locker crammed with assorted old newspapers, contributions 
from teammates who had enjoyed the lobby paper-snatching 
scene. 

Nor was Joe the only member of that same team who was 
allergic to purchasing journals. He had a close rival in an out- 
fielding teammate whom I shall call Oscar Box. Oscar, however, 
used a different technique. One day in Pittsburgh the manager of 
the team asked the hotel clerk to put through a long-distance 
telephone call to the home office. The manager then stopped at 
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the newsstand and purchased a paper, before going to his room 
to talk from there. As he stopped near a group of players for a 
cheery "Good morning, and when the when are you guys going 
to start hitting?" Oscar Box borrowed the newspaper from under 
the manager's arm. As quickly, Joe Doque snatched the second 
section from Oscar. 

When the two later exchanged sections, because Oscar 
wanted to do the crossword puzzle if he could borrow a pencil 
from the cigar girl, the manager gave up, bought another news- 
paper and took it hurriedly and in high dudgeon to his room. 

Things became so bad on that club with the champion paper 
snatcher and the all-America runner-up that the players who 
did buy newspapers would tear them into small shreds after read- 
ing them, because they were irked no end by the snatching. 

Tipping is another thing that the few really thrifty men of 
baseball avoid like a contagious disease. I was having dinner on 
a train with Jacques Fournier, a free spender, who always checked 
in at the best hotels when he was on his own. Two players were 
finishing a two-dollar meal across the aisle from us, and when 
they hurriedly departed, while the waiter was conveniently at 
the other end of the diner, Fournier called the waiter and asked 
what the two heavy eaters had left in the way of an honorarium. 
The waiter showed us a nickel and a Canadian dime. 

"That Canadian dime was a mistake," the irate Fournier told 
the waiter. "You go back in Car X-i and ask for Del and Lou, 
and Fm sure they'll fix you up." 

The waiter did Jack's bidding, but came back with the infor- 
mation that Lou had made a grudging trade of one U. S. dime 
for the Canuck piece, but that Del had stood pat on his nickel. 

Another train was pulling into a Boston station, after the long 
run from Chicago, when I heard a heated argument between the 
club manager and the secretary. The manager asked for change 
for a quarter and the secretary wanted to know why such small 
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change. The manager explained that he wanted to give the porter 
fifteen cents. 

"But you can't do that," the secretary protested. "You've 
traveled in a drawing room from Chicago to Boston and you're 
a big league manager, a big shot. You ought to give the porter a 
buck, and certainly not less than a half." 

"Not me," the manager retorted. "I gotta save my bucks and 
half bucks." 

I rudely watched him, and, sure enough, he gave the porter 
a dime and a five-cent piece. 

Yes, that tipping problem is an acute one with ball clubs. 
Frequently, clubs even have to move to new hotels, to get away 
from angry nontipped waiters, porters and bellhops. You see, 
the stingy players know tricks. Many of them travel with trunks; 
but after arrival at a hotel, they telephone the porter to send up 
such and such a trunk, and then duck out of the room until they 
think the baggage has been delivered. Likewise, when it's time 
to check out, they summon the porter by telephone and hasten 
to the lobby, thus avoiding another conventional tip situation. 

Hotel help largely has become resigned to the nontipping 
tendency among the tighties of baseball and does little about it. 
Occasionally a headwaiter will throw a bit of scorn into his relay 
of a meal order by adding, with a nasty inflection, "for a ball 
player." 

Resigned, too, are the hotels to the disappearance of soap, 
writing paper and envelopes, and even a few towels while the ball 
players are guests, but occasionally the diamond heroes go a bit 
too far. A few years ago a major league club suddenly recalled 
two players from the International League. They were playing 
at the time at Toronto, where they were quartered at a very good 
hotel. Shortly after the players reported, the club secretary 
received a letter from the Canadian hotel manager, stating that 
two blankets were missing from each of the rooms the players 
had vacated, and suggesting that after the men were through 
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with them, possibly having needed them to wrap up soap and 
other loose contraband, they send back the blankets. 

Most of the boys, however, are meticulously honelst and 
wouldn't think of taking anything of value, except perhaps a 
few handsome big-town hotel towels, which, after all, when 
waving on the family clothesline, do proclaim that the household 
harbors a cosmopolite, a man of travel. 

While playing in Brooklyn, National League clubs usually 
stay at a Manhattan hotel, making the daily trip to Ebbets Field 
by subway. One afternoon a sprinkling of rain was falling as a 
group of St. Louis players went down into the subway entrance, 
and halfway to Brooklyn one of them expressed the thought that 
possibly the game might be postponed, making the rest of the 
long trip to Ebbets Field unnecessary. So they all detrained and 
one of them telephoned to the park. The game was off. That 
evening the player who had telephoned told the secretary, and 
meant it, that he had an extra nickel corning, on account of the 
telephone call. He didn't get it, as the secretary was a better 
nickel watcher. 

It was a painful blow to some of the players when the major 
leagues changed their system of feeding. In the old days each 
player was given approximately $3.50 a day in cash for this pur- 
pose. I knew of two big league players who were able to save 
substantially from this allowance. They took a walk and ate an 
apple for breakfast. At noon they'd lunch on a bowl of soup, a 
glass of milk and a piece of pie at a one-armed restaurant, and 
in the evening they'd splurge for a seven-course dinner, if they 
could find a spot where one could be had for fifty cents, cash and 
carry if necessary. 

They took turns buying the apples, two for five cents, lunch 
set each back a quarter, and so, out of the daily $3.50, each would 
save $2.72 1 /2. They did a few fractions better when they found 
they could get the apples cheaper by the paper sack. 

This was great while it lasted, the meal money also paying for 
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sweat socks, clubhouse-boy fees, and if a man was careful, leav- 
ing enough for a down payment on a car. 

However, club managers noticed that some of their athletes 
would be pale and lean after a road campaign, and when investi- 
gation disclosed the thrifty truth, the clubs changed the system, 
insisting that the athletes eat at the hotel, where they could sign 
checks for their meals, up to a prescribed allowance. 

Most of the pleasure of eating out with admiring friends and 
hero worshipers was eliminated by the system change, as many 
of the boys feel that they are cheating themselves unless they 
consume the full quota of groceries, and are irked no little by 
the thought that every time they eat with Uncle Louie or Aunt 
Lena they are saving the club a couple of bucks. 

Permanent places on the all-time, all-thrifty major league 
team were won a decade and a half ago by two players on a 
Western club in the American League. The two boys weren't 
getting ahead fast enough in the bank-book department, so they 
went into business on the side, doubling in soapsuds and electric 
irons. They rigged up an ironing board that would fold into a 
trunk and carried an electric iron. By dint of diligent soliciting 
they soon talked some of the players into saving a few nickels 
by letting the pair do their laundry and pressing. They'd use 
the hotel soap and do the washing in the bathtub. By early rising, 
they'd be able to have their day's washing out of the bathtub 
and up to dry by the time they had to go to the park. The 
business was showing a good profit, but one ironing day the 
boys forgot to turn off the electric ironyou see, the hotel was 
furnishing the current gratis and it burned a hole right through 
the top of a dresser and was halfway through the second drawer 
before it was discovered by a maid. 

That put the kibosh on the two industrious laundrymen, the 
club manager issuing a cease-and-desist order and insisting that 
the washerman reimburse the hotel for the charred dresser. 

The average ball player, of course, frowns on cheap-skate 
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chicanery. Rabbit Maranville, a gay and free-spending wayfarer 
along baseball's bright highways, once had a good laugh at the 
expense of a super-thrifty teammate. The club was at the western 
end of the circuit, prepared to return East, when an outfielder 
decided to pop for a trip to New York for his wife, visiting from 
Arkansas. Having been coddled by the traveling secretary, he 
was ignorant of common carriers' checking methods and thought 
it would be a pipe to save one railroad and Pullman fare. He 
told his wife, a zoo-pounder, to board the train early, climb into 
Berth No. 6 forthwith, and hide until they were well on their 
way. Maranville, however, tipped off the conductor, asking only 
that he delay the "discovery" until the train had started, so the 
player wouldn't be able to change his mind and short change his 
wife out of the promised trip. Maranville is still laughing. 

A blow to the thrifty ball player, comparable to the change 
in the meal money system, was the big leagues* decision to dis- 
continue the giving of two or more daily game passes to each 
member of a team. With these passes the calculating athlete was 
able to wangle extra fine cuts of beef from the butcher, free 
parking on a lot near the ball park, and an occasional tank of 
gasoline at the filling station. They also solved the hotel-tip 
problem and could be exchanged to advantage for meals. 

Shortly after the practice was discontinued, a pitcher sought 
out his secretary and said, "Sec, old boy, I just gotta have two 
ducats for tomorrow's game." 

"Immediate family, okay; anybody else, ixnay," the secretary 
cracked in reply. 

"These ain't my family, exactly," the player replied, "but I 
invited them out before I knew you'd cut out passes. They've 
had me out to their house for chicken dinners and taken me to 
a couple of shows." 

The secretary was obdurate, so the throwers of the chicken 
dinners got the cold shoulder at the pass gate the following after- 
noon and the meal cadgers were a bit up a tree until they learned 
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that a baseball filched from the club's leather bag and signed by 
the clubhouse boy with the names of all the stars went over 
even bigger than the passes. 

Perhaps the hero-worshiping world is to blame for a diamond 
hero's belief that many things besides homage should be his for 
little or nothing more than the asking. Photographs, for instance. 
Most ball players early begin a collection of photographs for a 
tangible or anticipated den in an owned or contemplated home. 
The tight ones quickly make it a rule never to pose for a news- 
paper photographer without asking first for a couple of shots, if 
they turn out well. And they don't always hold their requests 
to "a couple." 

There was a first-rank shortstop who was very proud of his 
new baby, lately arrived at the good-photograph age. 

He asked a photographer at the training camp to try for a 
few good shots of Junior. The photographer, who worked on 
commission, obliged and, after much diligent snapping, turned 
out a beautiful job. The ball player wanted two dozen. The 
photographer printed them, mounted them handsomely, delivered 
them, and when he billed die shortstop for thirty dollars for the 
two dozen, the player not only never did pay but refused so 
much as to speak to him again, though he wasn't too angry to 
keep the pictures. 

Or take the hero-worshiping shirt-and-underwear manufac- 
turer who talks a friend of a friend into introducing him to Bill 
Sinker, the pitcher. Bill is invited to come down and get his 
shirts and undies wholesale. If Bill is friendly and smiles a cash 
smile and calls the manufacturer Homer or Jake or Mike, right 
out there in front of the telephone girl and all the clerks, Homer 
or Jake or Mike winds up giving Joe a dozen shirts and undies 
for the whole Sinker family. 

But don't let these few penny pinchers spoil your baseball. 
They haven't spoiled mine. I could cite you a score of fine, 
generous characters for every tightwad. For every fumbler with 
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fishhooks in his pocket, you'll find twenty check grabbers the 
Fourniers, the Frisches and the Killefers who want to pay for 
everything for everybody. 

I just thought, as a conscientious sociologist, that at least one 
monograph on the rare tighties of baseball ought to go into the 
record. They're still reading Dickens for his piece about Scrooge, 
aren't they? 



